DANICA PULLED BACK THE 
_ COVERS—AND LAY DOWN... 


” she said. “Are you going to stand there 


He tore himself away from the window and came over 

ti tie bed, but did not undress at once. He sat down 
beside Danica, laid his hands gently on her body and 
zed earnestly at her. 


“Are you blind?” he asked. “For God’s sake, take a 
better look at me!” : 


She smiled, shaking her head, with an expression of 
_ happiness that dazzled him. “I may be deaf, dumb | 
d eo but all I can really feel is you, nothing 
” she said. 


She began to unbutton his shirt. . . 
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1 


_ He had come to Istria to die. 

Exactly where and how he did not yet know. He was not 
in poor health, or suffering pain; he was not aware of having 
_any insidious disease which he might have wished to forestall. 
He simply did not want to live any longer, he was sick of life, 
overcome by revulsion at the thought of having to go on breath- 
_ ing because his body was healthy, his heart sound and his head 
clear. 

At this important moment, he had promised himself one 
thing: to return to the place where he had once been so blissfully 
happy. I stand once more where I realized how much one can 
love another human being, he had thought. Then he was going 
to put an end to it all. He would get drunk one last time, 
- gloriously drunk, as he had done evening after evening over 
_ the last few years, and then take that final step: take it reso- 
_ lutely, with the thoroughness and efficiency engendered by his 
own medical training. 
i He was not sure how, except that it should be quick, very 
quick, and if possible painless. Life is not even worth a groan 
or acry at parting, he thought. I shall think of something. A 
doctor, after all, knows death in all its shapes and forms. 
i And now, suddenly, his plans had gone wrong. He had 
driven down the good road from Klagenfurt and Ljubljana, 
_ straight through Postojna, with its famous cave; he was making 
for Koper and the coast. I’ll spend one more night there, he 
_ thought, and then drive on through Istria to Pula. That was to 
be the end of his journey. He intended to leave the car ina 
parking place with a note attached to the windshield—‘The 
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finder of this vehicle may keep it.” He would think of Hilde, — 
and Christian and Monika, and then put an end to his life. 

Once past the crossroads at Kozina and on the main road, 
driving on between the bleak karst rock formations, the dwarf 
conifers and heather, the cork oaks and cedars, he felt as if he — 
were driving into a vacuum. Back in Ljubljana, the hot summer 
sun had been beating down on the car, he had wound down 
all the windows, and his body was still bathed in sweat. Then 
suddenly, the sky darkened as if a thick curtain had been drawn 
across the sun, great raindrops splashed down on the dusty car, 
the road surface became slippery as soap, and he had to reduce 
speed. 

The rain went on, but the wind died down entirely. The 
lonely silence was oppressive..He and his car were alone on 
the road. The bleak hills around him turned gray, and for a 
moment he thought: this is how the end of the world will look. 
All gray, no color, utter dissolution . 

He stopped, got out, stood in the rain and felt the complete | 
stillness of the air. The trees were not moving at all; water — 
poured from the colorless sky. He found it strangely difficult — 
to breathe, and the pressure on his lungs and against his rib 
cage made him get back into the car. Just as he closed the door 
the heavens seemed to fall, slamming down like a mighty fist. 

A murderous gust of wind hit the car, the rain became a 
solid wall of water, the car swayed, and he instinctively started 
the engine again, stepping cautiously on the accelerator, with 
the idea of getting away from this high and exposed place, into 
the shelter of the rocks that closed in on the road lower down. 

He was too late. 4 

The wind slammed down again. He could feel that the car 
was no longer obeying him; its mechanism and his own driving 
skills were no match for the storm now howling across the 
countryside on its way to beat down on the sea. The car was 
plucked from the ground like a spinning pebble, danced across 
the smooth road, rose into the air, came down again, and then 
shot toward the sheer drop beside the road. 

Through the curtain of water, he saw the abyss approaching, 
and desperately turned the wheel, treading pointlessly on the 
accelerator. Then he was flung around, once again he glimpsed - 
that colorless sky, and the mountain slopes which now looked 
as if waves were beating against them. There was a sense of 


_ weightlessness all around him, and he knew he was’ flying 
_ through the air. - 

He thought: I wanted to die, but not like this! And I wanted 
to see Pula again, too. There was so much I still wanted to 
- do...God’s stepped in first, and I am not especially grateful. 
7 He felt the impact, heard the screech of shattering metal. 
Ridiculously, the horn began to sound. He felt something hot 
__ spurt over him, and was panic-stricken. “No!” he screamed. 
 “Don‘t let me burn!” Then his brain ceased to function. His 
last feeling was one of sheer terror. 

The rain went on falling, in the distance the sea boiled, 
people ran for cover... this was the bora, the wind of the 
Adriatic, bringing an unexpected and murderous storm, the 
worst they had known for years. The roofs were blown off 

houses, trees crashed to the ground, rockfalls barred the roads. 

The fire service, police and army were alerted. By evening, 

the extent of the damage was becoming apparent: seven dead, 

_ forty-three injured, twenty-seven houses wrecked, innumerable 

roads blocked. No one bothered to count the ravaged gardens. 

A disaster committee was set up in Koper, and road-clearing 
vehicles rolled southward from Ljubljana to the coast. 
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f In the driving rain, these vehicles passed the place where 
the bora had swept a German car off the road and over the edge 
of the precipice. No one noticed it, since the car was out of 
sight of the road, hanging between two dwarf cedars, firmly 
wedged and motionless above a sheer drop of about a hundred 
yards. The two trees were like a pair of huge, gnarled hands 
holding it fast. 

He woke up because someone was stroking his face. Or not 
actually stroking it, he realized, but slapping it quite hard, over 
and over again. Slap, slap, left, right—a drastic but effective 
way of bringing an unconscious man around. 

Wearily, he opened his eyes. At first, all he could see was 
the hand slapping his face. 

“Stop that!” he groaned. “Stop it, for God’s sake! I'm 
awake.” - 

The hand was withdrawn, and in its place he saw a head 
and a fluttering headscarf. He was looking up into a wet face, 
soaked hair plastered around it, and a voice which sounded far 
too gentle to go with that hard hand said, “You’re conscious! 


At last!” 
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He lay perfectly still, feeling no pain at all, only the diss 
comfort of being drenched to the skin. A girl, he thought. 
Angels in heaven don’t wear headscarves, not that I know of. | 

“Are you in pain?” she asked. She had a clear voice. He — | 
shook his head, surprised to find it was possible to do so. / 

- “No. Where am I, anyway?” } 

“On a ledge below the level of the road, with your head in | 
the grass and your legs in a tree.’ 

He attempted a smile; it sounded almost funny, the way she 
put it. “I’m sorry!” he said. “Not my usual position, I assure — 
you. Where is my car?” 

“A couple of yards lower down the slope. It’s caught be- 
tween two trees. Can you move? No—be careful. If you take 
your feet away from the tree you’ll fall. I couldn’t hold you, 
you’re too heavy.” ! 

“One hundred and sixty pounds.” He lay perfectly still, 
aware of the danger. “What do I do, then?” 

“ll take hold of you under the arms, and you must push © 
off from the tree while I pull you right up on the ledge. It 
should work—there’s enough room up here.” | 

“Suppose it doesn’t?” 

“Then you’ll fall.” 

“Taking you with me?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“That’s too risky.” : 

“Well, you can’t stay in mid air here much longer.” She | 
disappeared from his field of vision as she took him under the 
armpits, then he saw two slender black boots appear on each 
side of him, their heels digging into the softened ground on 
the ledge. “Now?” she said. 7 

“Wait.” He raised his hands higher, clasping the boots. The - 
tain had stopped, but there was still a strong wind. Her face 
appeared above his again, without a scarf around it this time, 

a young and pretty face, fine-boned, with big eyes. “How did 
you find me?” 

“The steam from your car radiator. I saw it and stopped.” 

“You have a car up there?” 

“An ancient old Fiat.” 

“That'll be an interesting one to tell the pastor at home.” 
He tensed his muscles, checking them. Somewhere, indeed in 
several parts of his body, pain was beginning to make itself 
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felt, but nothing was broken, so he should be able to haul 
himself up to safety. “The angels drive around in old Fiats 
these days. Right, let’s try—but if you find you can’t hold me, 
- for God’s sake let me go. It wouldn’t be any loss.” 

“You're talking too much.” 

Her face disappeared again, he felt her firm grip under his 
arms, he took a deep breath, tensed his leg muscles, felt the 
_ resistance of the tree’s branches, and then jerked himself back- 
ward, pulling up his legs at the same time. His movement, 
_ combined with the pull of the girl’s arms, brought the two of 
them rolling over one another on the ledge. They lay there 
_ close to the mountainside, clinging together. She was under- 
neath him, her arms around him, her eyes closed, one strand 
_ of wet hair across her mouth. 

“We're alive,” he said slowly. “We’re alive, angel.” 

He let go of her, sat up, and looked down with a shudder. 
_ He saw the sheer drop below them, just visible in the twilight, 
_ and his car lodged in the two dwarf cedars. The rocky ledge 
_ where they were perched was a freak of nature, and a ridiculous 
- one—like a thumb sticking out of a wall. The road was some 
- seven yards above them. 

“My God!” he said. “You climbed down from there?” 

“I couldn’t just leave you here.” she said. “Are you hurt?” 
“No, I’m quite all right, angel,” he said, untruthfully. 
“My name’s Danica. Danica Robic.” 

“Danica. The perfect name for an angel.” He worked him- 
Is self closer to her again. Her dress, covered with mud and dirt, 
grass stains and cedar needles, was soaked through and clung 
~ to her body. He could see it was a beautiful body, slender but 
strong, young but with full, rounded breasts. “I’m Alexander 
- Corell,” he said. “Dr. ‘Sasha’ Corell.” 

“A doctor of medicine?” Z 

He had to smile. The magic aura of medicine—everyone 
thought of a doctor of medicine before remembering there are 
~ doctors in other professions. “Yes, with a practice full of dis- 

reputable characters.” he said. “But that’s a long story, Danica. 
I don’t know that I’ll have time to tell it to you.” 

He stared down into the ravine again, thinking how ludi- 
 crous it was for a man who intended to die to let himself be 
rescued, and actually feel glad of it. He remembered crying 
out in terror at the thought of burning to death, while it must 
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have been only the hot water from the car radiator he had felt 


spurt over him. He was ashamed. 
“Can you move?” asked Danica. She pressed close to the 


mountainside, staring upward. Seven yards up to the road. || 
Rock climbing was no problem to her, she had Be up among 


these mountains. “Can you climb?” 


“Well, I belong to an Alpine mountaineering club,” said 
Corell, hearing within him the mocking laughter of fate. “You A 


go first.” 
“No, you.” 
“Danica—” 
“No, Sasha. You go first.” 


He gave in. Her voice was so decided, and yet had such | 
a note of tenderness in it, that it was impossible to argue. He | 
rose carefully to his feet, stood beside her and placed his hands || 


on the rock. Pain began to burn somewhere on or in his body, 
but he refused to let himself think of it, or try to identify its 
source. Seven yards, he thought, I’m going to climb those 


seven yards, and never mind what happens after that. Come | 


on, man! You must live now if you’re to die properly later! 
Without another word, he began to climb. There were cracks 


in the rock, offering foot and hand holds; it was like climbing || 


a vertical and weathered staircase. He took a deep breath, 


drawing in air through his open mouth, and started climbing | 


up the rock face. 

Seven yards, seven damn yards! A mere seven long strides 
on the level—but with a sheer drop below, they were seven 
separate hells. 

He made it, rolled over on to the road and lay there. 


Danica had climbed up after him, nimble as a cat, and 


supported him as he rose with difficulty and tried to take a 
step. His legs were trembling. “Sasha, you are hurt,” she said, 
in quite a different voice: soft and much deeper now. 

“No. No, I’m not!” Determined to be strong, he staggered 
across the road to the little Fiat parked on the other side with 


all its lights on, and clung to the roof of the car, trying to keep ; 


upright. 


When at last he was in the passenger seat, he had time to 
think of his injuries. Something wrong with my back, he 


thought. My left hip, too. My shirt’s sticking to me below my 
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g neck; that’s not the rain. My left leg is starting to go numb. 


“Now what?” he asked, as Danica started the car. 


E “Pll drive you to the hospital, and then report the accident 
_ to the police.” 
“Never mind the hospital.” 
“But you must see a doctor, Sasha!” 
“Tam a doctor. We’ll call the police and tell them they can 
_ scrap my car.” 
“What about your luggage?” 
“T only had a small case.” 
“For such a long journey?” : 
“Yes,” he said briefly. “Where do you live?” 
“In Piran.” 
ete ere 
: She drove off slowly, as if she feared a bumpy ride might 
aggravate his injuries. “You know Piran?” she asked. 
: “Tt was there once. A long time ago. I dare say it’s very 
_ different now. It used to be a little fishing village.” 
“We live off the tourist trade these days. My father runs 
a souvenir shop.” 

‘ “Painted gondolas, little chestnut-wood donkeys, strings of 
_ beads made from apple pips...” 

4 “Yes, and postcards, carved wooden spoons, Turkish coffee 


a pots, embroidered blouses, handmade lace tablecloths, shep- 


herds’ pipes—” 

“I could once play a tune on a shepherd’s pipe,” said Corell. 

_ “A genuine Serbian shepherd's song. I’ve forgotten it, though. 
It’s all so long ago.” He closed his-eyes. 
: The sound of the engine and the movement of the car were 
 julling him to sleep. Where was Danica taking him, he won- 
_ dered—to the police station? Going to the hospital after all? 
_ Piran, maybe? No point in any of it, really... 

Drowsily, Corell put out his hand; it touched Danica’s thigh. 
He could feel the smooth, firm muscles beneath his fingers. 
It was pleasant; the proximity of her young body soothed him, 
and he fell asleep. 


_ This time she did not slap his face to waken him. Corell heard 
a deep, masculine voice close to his ear, saying, “We'll have 
to lift him out.” He pushed away the hands reaching out to 
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him and hauled himself upright in the car seat. 


“He can move!” said Danica. “Sasha, can you get out? 


We’ll help you.” 


The car was standing in a dark, narrow street, outside a 


gray stone house. A faint light came from the open doorway. 


Danica, a middle-aged man and a small woman with a head-— 


scarf knotted at the nape of her neck were standing by the car 
door, looking at him. The cobblestones of the street, rounded 
stones from the sea, gleamed in front of the headlights. 

“This is my father,” Corell heard Danica say. “And my 
mother. We’re in Piran, Sasha.” 

“You're lucky to be alive!” Robic said. 

“I don’t know whether that’s luck or not,” said Corell. He 


got his legs out of the car, feeling for the cobblestones. At — 


least he was not paralysed, but the pain in his hips and back 
was Starting up again, and there was a burning sensation just 
where his shirt stuck to him. 

Hands helped him out of the car, and Robic got Corell’s 
arm around his own broad shoulders. “Danica ought to have 
taken you to the hospital!” he said. “She says you’re a doctor 
yourself, though.” 

“That’s right.” Corell looked up at the house. A few win- 
dows, a narrow wooden door painted green, a tiny hall with 
a steep staircase leading to the floor above. The hall was paved 


with scoured stone flags. The wooden treads of the stairs were © 


worn, but were painted a reddish brown. 
“This is your house?” he asked. 


“Nothing very grand, but there’s a good spare bed—it used 


to be Grandmother’s, has a thick mattress on account of her 
theumatism, but we’ll take you to a hotel if you like. Piran 
has some good hotels. Danica says we should get you into bed 
here, though.” 

Corell could only nod; waves of pain were sweeping through 
his whole body now. He clenched his teeth grimly as he tottered 
into the house, leaning on Robic, and climbed the steep stairs. 
He was immensely glad to see the tall, wide bed in the guest 
room, and sat down, holding tight to the edge of it and blessing 
Grandmother's rheumatism. 

“Stana, that’s my wife, she'll bring you some hot water,” 
said Robic. “The poltce will fetch your case along later. You're 
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E taller than me, but I’m broader, maybe one of my nightshirts 
_ will fit you. Wait a minute—” 
. He left the room, and doors were opened and closed some- 
_ where in the house. Corell looked up at the light hanging from 
_ the roughly whitewashed ceiling. A red lampshade with bead 
~ embroidery. About 1910, he thought, it’s been hanging here 
ever since then. The kind of shade you see in yellowed old 
_ photographs. 
He tried to take his jacket off, but the movement of his 
- shoulders sent such a stabbing pain through him that he was 
_ forced to abandon the attempt. 
“Let me help you, Sasha,” said Danica. 
ee For the first time, he saw her standing by the bed, still in 
her wet clothes, though she had pushed back her black hair 
_ from her face. Her eyes aren’t dark, though, he thought. 
_ They’re hazel. Like velvet when the light falls on them. Beau- 
- tiful eyes. . . the most beautiful thing about her, apart from her 
breasts and her long legs. Eyes that light up her whole face. 
Corel hauled himself up from the bed, and didn’t object 
_ when Danica took off his jacket, unbuttoned his shirt and re- 
moved his tie. Then her hands stopped moving, and her eyes 
_ widened in alarm. “You're bleeding, Sasha!” she cried. “Ail 
over your neck—down your back—oh, Sasha—” 

She let go of him and ran out of the room, calling out, 
“Father! Father, he’s bleeding! Quick, Father!” Then she came 
back. Corell was clinging weakly to the bedpost, unable to 
_ stop her undoing his trousers, which slipped to the floor. Like 
Danica, he saw the large bloodstain on his left thigh. Re- 
~ markable what a man can stand, he thought, I’ve been in violent 
~ contact with a car, a number of rocks and tree stumps and God 
knows what else, and here I stand admiring Danica’s eyes. 

He looked at her, managed a smile, and collapsed, his last 
conscious effort being to fall backwards on to the bed. 

He must have been lying there unconscious for some days, 
he thought, for when he woke he felt remarkably refreshed and 
very comfortable. His shoulder and left thigh were bandaged, 
and he could smell some kind of acrid ointment through the 
dressings. The light with the bead-embroidered shade was not 
on, and though the shutters were closed he could see it was 
a sunny day outside. The sunlight falling in a striped pattern 
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through the slats of the shutters was pleasant. 


Corell felt the beginnings of a craving for a drink. Not 
surprising, he thought. I’ve suffered a massive commotio cer-_ 
ebri, and I’ma heavy drinker anyway. He flung back the covers _ 
and looked down at himself. Robic’s nightshirt reached only — 


to his knees. Corell swung his legs out of bed and sat up. There 


was a distinct element of black humor in his situation—here — 


he was, alive, Danica had undressed him, nursed him, pre- 
sumably done other, less mentionable things for him, and all 
this effort wasted on a man who wanted to die! 


He managed to stand up and take a few unsteady steps. He | 


made his way to the window, unhooked the shutters and pushed 


them back. The sun was straight ahead. a burning patch in the - 


deep blue sky. He leaned out. Below him was a narrow court- 
yard containing an ancient and dilapidated Roman fountain. 
Boxes and cartons were stacked around the fountain, washing 
hung on a line stretched from wall to wall: underclothes, shirts, 
two pillow cases. His own shirt and underclothes were among 
them, the bloodstains boiled out. 


Hearing the door open, he turned. Danica was in the room ~ 


with him, carrying a big enamel basin, soap, a face rag and 
towels. Relief and pleasure shone out of her hazel eyes. 

“Get back to bed, Sasha!” she ordered. 

“I feel fine.” Corell leaned against the wall. I must look 
ludicrous in this short nightshirt, he thought. Judging by my 
stubble, several days must have passed. What’s this evil- —— 
ing ointment they’ve plastered me with? 


“Dr. Vicivic says you must stay in bed for two weeks.” She ~ 


put the basin down on a chair and pointed to the bed. “Go on, 
Sasha!” 

“With all due respect to my unknown colleague, I always 
make my own patients get out of bed as soon as they can 
manage it. Does more good than any number of pills.” 

“Lie down, Sasha, I want to wash you,” said Danica. 

“I can do that for myself, thank you.” 

“Well, you haven’t been able to, not for the last four days.” 

“So I’ve been here for four days.” He went over to the 
basin, taking the rag, soap and towel from Danica, and tested 
the water. Just the right temperature. “And you’ ve been wash- 
ing me—and doing everything else for me—” 

eves. 

‘“‘Wasn’t there anyone else to do it?” 
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“No. Father has to be in his shop because it’s the height of 
_ the season, Mother works in the hotel laundry, I was the only - 
one who could be spared. Lie down, Sasha.” 

Momentarily, Corell hesitated. Nonsense, he told himself. 
She’s seen you lying there for four days. He pulled Robic’s 
nightshirt over his head, stood naked in front of the basin and 

_ began to wash. It was not so easy after all, his dressings got 
in the way. They were good dressings. The unknown Dr. Vi- 
civic seemed to have a gift for fixing a bandage, even if his 
ointments smelled like something from the Middle Ages. 
“Give me the rag,” said Danica, behind him. “You can’t 
_ do your back.” 

____ He handed it to her. She washed his neck, back, buttocks 
and thighs, and he stood quite still, feeling strangely content, 
__ liking the touch of her hand and her nearness to him. 

“Your case has come, Sasha,” she told him, when she had 
dried him with a towel. “The police brought it, and Father 
signed their report on the accident. They had to push your car 
to the bottom of the ravine and then cart it away—it was a 
write-off.” He heard her moving behind him, turned, and saw 
her unfolding his pajamas. 

“I'd rather have my suit,” he said. 
“Not till Dr. Vicivic says so.” She brought over the pajamas, 
held out the trousers and nodded to him. “Climb in!” 

Obediently, he pulled up the trousers and took the pajama 
jacket from her. In doing so, he held her by the arms. “Dan- 
- ica—” he said. 

Her face was very close to his. Her eyelids fluttered, her 
_ fine-lipped mouth was quivering. Not classically beautiful, 
perhaps, he thought, but she embodies everything this beautiful 
country has to offer. She’s youth, warm, breathing and 
_alive...sunlight on the mountains, the coolness of mountain 
streams, the wind over the sea, the sweet scent of jasmine and 
clematis . . . she’s life itself. . . 

He took her head in his hands, drew it towards him and 
_ kissed her. 

She kept quite still while their lips were joined, then pulled 
herself away, fending him off with both hands, and ran out of 
the room. 

“1m an idiot.” said Corell aloud, sitting down on the bed. 
“A stupid idiot. Forget it, Danica...” 
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Dr. Vicivic came two hours later, Corell had spent those two | 


hours wandering around the room, looking out of the window, 
his mind alternating between thoughts of a stiff drink and — 


thoughts of Danica. Vicivic turned out to be a youngish man, 
neatly dressed, with a trim modern style of beard, bright, — 


watchful eyes, and the build of a wrestler. “Hmph!” he said, 


seeing Corell up and standing by the window. “Doctors 
they’re the most difficult patients of all! I’m Vicivic.” ) 

Corell introduced himself. “Alexander Corell, and I’m feel- _ 
ing fine. I’d feel even better if you could rustle up a bottle of 
slivovic.” 4 

“Certainly not. I’m about to change your dressings, give 
you an injection and send you back to bed.” said Vicivic. 
“Slivovic, eh? You want to addle your brain completely?” 

.““Why not?” Corell sat down on the only chair in the room, | 
crossing his legs. No doubt, he thought, he looked ridiculous 
in his striped pajama trousers, his chest bare, but then this 
whole affair was rapidly becoming a farce. “So far my brain’s 
kept in good working order, which really doesn’t make sense— ~ 
the damn thing will keep on thinking! My dear fellow, Ive 
been drinking like a fish for four years now, according to all — 
reliable medical opinion I should be an utter wreck! But no— 
I’m perfectly healthy in the normal way, and my brain, which 
ought to be nicely fuddled, thinks and thinks and thinks. A 
knock on the head from a few Yugoslavian rocks isn’t going 
to bother it. Do you have any liquor on you?” 

“No.” 

“No pure alcohol?” 

“No.” 
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“Doctor, you’re lying.” Corell pointed to the bag in Vi- 
civic’s hand. “You’ve come to change my dressings, and you 
don’t have any pure alcohol with you? Come off it! Why don’t 
we dilute the stuff and have a drink?” 

Dr. Vicivic put his bag down on the bed, opened it, and 
took out a plastic bottle. Then he produced packets of dressings 
and bandages, sticking plaster, bandage clips, a tin box, and 
put them on the bed. Corell watched suspiciously. 

“I suppose that tin’s your revolting ointment?” 

“It’s a herbal salve.” Vicivic began preparing to change the 
dressings. “There’s an old pharmacist in Isola, he makes it up 


- to a formula that’s been in his family for centuries.” 


“Anyone can tell that, by the stink of it!” 

“Well, it works better than most modern chemotherapeutic 
methods. I find wounds close up in record time, and there’s 
no infection. You’ll be surprised how healthy your skin looks 
when we got those dressings off.” 

Corell rose, went over to the bed, and reached for the plastic 
bottle. Vicivic looked up as he took the scissors from his bag. 

“If you drink anything from that bottle | shall knock you 
cold,” he observed. “Yes, I know, you’re as strong as an Ox 
in the normal way, but I do have the edge on you just now, 
and moreover I’m only thirty.” 

“You could be my son, if I’d made an early start, Vicivic.” 
Corell put the bottle back on the bed. “I’m fifty.” 

“Really? I'd have said sixty.” 

“Thank you very much! I'll pay you back for that one some 
day!” Corell grimaced as Vicivic opened the tin. “Do you have 
many patients?” 

“No.” 

“Not surprising, with that ointment.” 

“We’re a healthy nation, doctor. Many of the people of the 
Balkans live to a great age, and some of that longevity gets 
_ down here to Istria.” 

Corel] sat on the bed. The irony of fate again, he thought. 
I choose to come to a country where the people have a partic- 
ularly long expectation of life, in order to die here! “All right,” 
he said, “let’s do a deal. I'll put up with your ointment, you 
reward me with a glass of that alcohol, suitably diluted.” 

Vicivic did not reply. He was working fast and skillfully; 
he did not hurt Corell at all as he changed the dressings. The 
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wounds had closed, and the dried discharge from them simply — 
fell away. There was not even any reddening at the edges of 


the wounds. 


“Well, congratulations!” said Corell. “That stuff of yours 


may stink, but it certainly works.” He lay face down on the ~ 
bed and waited for Vicivic to finish examining the injuries to — 


his neck and back. “How does it look?” 

“Pretty good. I don’t think I’ll bandage these up again, just 
apply a protective dressing. You don’t appear to have any 
internal injuries, though of course I haven’t been able to ask 
you questions before.” 

“T told you, I feel fine, though I could certainly do with a 
drink. Let’s agree to call it a therapeutic one, shall we?” 


Vicivic applied new dressings, went out of the room with 2 


his plastic bottle, and returned with a glass, which he handed 
to Corell. The unmistakable smell of alcohol rose from it. 

“Diluted?” asked Corell. “How much?” 

“Half and half.” 

“Thank you, doctor.” Corell put the glass to his lips, threw 
back his head, and swallowed its contents at one gulp. Vicivic 


watched him in silence, then took the glass back, put the plastic” 


bottle on Corell’s lap, and started repacking his bag. “Go on, 


then, drink yourself to death!” he commented. “Why not try 


it undiluted? It’ll work faster that way.” 


“You'd be surprised. I’ve drunk potato spirit in Russia — 


strong enough to burn holes in your shoes if you pissed after 
drinking it—and here in Yugoslavia, your own country, doctor, 
I’ve had some home-distilled stuff that made you feel you were 
going round and round like a top.” He put the bottle on the 
chair beside him, secretly horrified to find that he had not, in 
fact, relished the alcohol at all. 

Vicivic finished packing his bag, and put a tube of tablets 
on the chair, beside the plastic bottle. “These will help you 
sleep. Oh, take them all at once if you like—twenty should 
do the trick.” 

“Thanks. You’re a good doctor. A pity everyone around 


here is so healthy—you deserve a bigger practice.” Corell took — 


the plastic bottle, unscrewed the top, went to the window and 
tipped the contei .s out into the yard. He threw the bottle itself 
after them, and then the sleeping tablets. Vicivic’s face re- 
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_ mained impassive, but there was a glint of satisfaction in his 

= eyes. 

“Where’s Danica?” asked Corell. 

“Downstairs in the living room.” 

“Can | go for a walk?” 

“Yes, do anything you like.” Vicivic picked up his bag. 

~ “You will, anyway, whatever I say.” 

“time!” 

“Good luck, then.” Vicivic nodded to Corell. “Finish your- 
self off if you must, but make it quick, and don’t let Danica 

_ be watching.” ; 

“What does Danica have to do with it?” asked Corell, feeling 
a sudden sense of constriction in his throat. 

“Are you blind too?” asked Vicivic drily. “Look, do me a 

 favor—get out of Piran as soon as you possibly can!” 
And he left Corell in considerable mental confusion. Look 
at it soberly, thought Corell, and Vicivic was right, though he 
might not know exactly why someone in Corell’s state of mind 
had a positive duty to leave this place without burdening other 
people: there was no other decent course of action. 

Corell wondered if Danica would come upstairs once Vi- 
civic had left, but she did not appear. Maybe she was no longer 
in the house, maybe she had left with Vicivic, and was behind 
the counter of her father’s shop by now, selling little wooden 
models of wells, toy donkeys and wooden spoons. And much 
more important than nursing a fool like me, Corell told himself. 
So I kissed her: the biggest mistake I’ve made over these last 
four years. Yet that sensation of tenderness, of longing for 
warmth, had come over him so suddenly, and at a time when 
he was not strong enough to resist it. 

He made a neat bundle of the used bandages and went 
_ slowly down the steep staircase. His knees were still weak, 

and he was glad to reach the hall. There were three doors 
leading off from it; he decided to try the left-hand one, and 
found himself in the living room. It contained a large cupboard, 
 atable, six chairs, an iron stove, two color photographs on the 
walls—showing the sea at sunset, and the fishing harbor of 
Isola—and another bead-embroidered lampshade over the ceil- 
ing light. There was an old sewing machine by the window. 
Danica was sitting at the table, staring at the sunny rectangle 
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of the window, waiting. Corell stopped in the doorway, cleared 


his throat and indicated the bandages. “These are dirty, where 1 


can I put them?” he asked. 

“Put them on the table.” 

He nodded, but put them down on a chair instead, and sat 
down beside Danica. 

“Your Dr. Vicivic says I can do anything I like,” he ai ; 
“What happened to my suit?” 

“It’s in the cupboard,” she said, not looking at him. 

“And my underclothes and my shirt?” 

“Out on the line. I’ll get them ironed soon. . . I haven’t had 
time these last four days, and Mother’s worn out when she gets 
home from the laundry.” 

“fT don’t need my shirt ironed.” 

“Your suit needs ironing too, though.” 

“What on earth does that matter? I’m long past bothering 
about the creases in my trousers! I must get out into the air 
and the sunlight, Danica.” 

“You want to go away, don’t you?” She turned to look at 
him, unhappiness in her eyes. “Why, Sasha?” 

“There was something I meant to do, before the bora blew 
me off the road there.” 

“Why do you want to go to Pula, Sasha?” 

Corell passed a hand over his face. How did she know about 
Pula? Surely he had never mentioned the place to her? He 
pointed to the cupboard. “Is my suit in there?” 

—=ves. bli petal’ 

She rose, took his crumpled suit out of the cupboard and _ 
put it on the table. Then she left the room, and came back with 
his underclothes and shirt. She had his shoes, socks and tie 
too. Corell was still sitting there in nothing but his pajama 
trousers. 

“Why don’t you tell me I’m a fool?” he asked abruptly. 
“You know I’ve got clean shirts and underclothes upstairs in 
my case!” 

She shrugged her shoulders, sat down again and watched 
Corell get dressed. Once in his clothes, he felt stronger, less 
helpless, and yet, somehow, alarmingly farther away from 
Danica. “Shall we go out?” he asked, putting his tie over the — 
back of a chair. 

“Where to?” 
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; “Anywhere. Down to the sea, along the pier, around Tartini 
_ Square, up to the church—anywhere, just out.” 

e She nodded, took a red ribbon from her skirt pocket and 
_ caught back her black hair with it, pushing a thick strand off 
: 


_ her forehead. “How old were you when you were in Piran 
- before?” 

He glanced at her in surprise. “I’d have to work it out. Let’s 
- see—yes, twenty-three.” 
“I’m twenty-three.” 
“It was during the war. We had our hands full, with your 
_ partisans. There was a field hospital in Novigrad; | was a young 
- doctor helping to patch up the wounded.” 
___ My father was a partisan.” 
“T rather thought so.” 
“You may even have shot at each other.” - 
“J didn’t do any shooting, just stitched up wounds and closed 
_ the eyes of the dead.” 
He went out of the house; Danica hurried after him as if 
_ he might run away from her. 

It was hot and humid outside, but the air smelled of the sea. 
The wind was coming off the water, a hot wind that brought 
no refreshment, but made the sweat break out of every pore. 
- Corell undid his shirt to the waist, and took a deep breath. 
“What heat—it’s like a fist hitting you in the face!” he said. 
“Let’s go back indoors.” Danica took his hand. “It’s cooler 
in there. You’re not strong enough to stand heat like this yet.” 
: Corell laughed quietly, put an arm around Danica’s shoul- 
_ ders, and began walking down the street. I can cope with the 
heat, he thought. Hell, I wil! be strong. “My dear angel,” he 
said, “if you only knew! I can stand a great deal! Where shall 
we go? Up to the old fortress? Good idea—lI feel at home 
among fuins. I have a lot in common with them.” 

It was a hard climb. The roads up to the fortress rose steeply; 
~ once or twice he stopped for breath and looked back, down on 
- the beautiful old town of Piran, with its Venetian houses, its 
‘winding alleys and little harbor, the long stone pier, with a 
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beside it, down at Tartini Square, with its monument to the 
great violinist—and beyond lay the sea, smooth and shining 
in the sun, the horizon veiled and hazy. 

By the time they reached the ruined fortress, Corell was 
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medieval-style sailing ship converted into a restaurant anchored 
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almost exhausted. He sat down on the nearest piece of broken — 
masonry, stretched out his legs, and leaned back against Dan- 


ica’s thighs as she stood behind him. She put both hands over 
his forehead, wiping away the sweat. 

“I want to help you, Sasha,” she said, softly. 

“I told you, Vicivic says I’m fine, strong as a horse.” 

“I didn’t mean it that way, Sasha. I meant...” 

He took her hands in a firm clasp and pushed them away © 
from his face, but stayed where he was, his head against her 
thighs, turning his face up a little. Danica was looking straight 
out ahead, standing there as motionless as the gray stone tower 
of the fortress itself. 

‘What is it?” asked Corell. 

“Who’s Hilde?” 

Corell tried to leap to his feet, but her hands on his shoulders 
kept him where he was. ‘How did you know her name?” His 
voice sounded rusty. 


atte 


“You talked in your sleep, Sasha, for four days. Always — 
the same sort of thing. Hilde—Pula—the drink—it must be | 


quick, you said. And: tell the tarts and crooks of Frankfurt 
goodbye—don’t carry on like that, Eddy, a dose of the clap’s — 
no worse than a common cold to you—and so on.” 

“I chose my words very well, evidently,” said Corell 
hoarsely. “The story of my life, my angel. Yes, you can boil 
a human life down to just a few words. Who is Hilde?” 

He looked down at the sea, reached back to clasp Danica’s 


hips, his head pressed closer to her thighs and stomach. When | 


he had come back to this country, he did not care at all about. 
any other human being, but now it was good to lean against 
a fellow creature, feel the warmth of humanity, so different 
from any other kind of warmth. 

“Hilde was my wife,” he said slowly. 

“You left her?” 

“She left me, you could say. She’s dead.” 

“When did she die?” 

“Seven years ago. And then Christian...” 

“Christian?” 

“My son. He was all of fourteen years old. I saw him die, 
watched it all: a slow, cruel death, and I couldn't help him, 
no one could. He died of a brain tumor.” 

“My poor Sasha,” she said softly, putting both hands over 
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_ his eyes, as if to shut out the world outside, so that all he 


would feel was her own closeness to him. 

“That wasn’t all.” Corell was breathing with difficulty as 
the pain rose in his mind again. “My daughter Monika—four 
years ago—” 

“Hush!” said Danica. She laid her face on his hair. “Oh, 


- Sasha, hush!” 


“She was run over,” said Corell. ‘In the road, outside our 


- house—the bus went right over her. You couldn’t recognize 


~ her any more, she didn’t have any face left. . : they only brought 


_ her into my surgery because I was the nearest doctor, and | 
_ knew her by her dress. She was nine years old... They told 
_ me, later on, I nearly tore my own face to pieces, screaming. 


I dare say I did, I don’t remember. I spent six months in a 


- mental hospital. There’s a scar left, though, on my forehead; 
- you can feel it.” 


She bent over him, looking for the scar, kissed it, and 


_ stroked his face again. “I can hardly see the place, Sasha,” she 
said. “You have to look quite hard to find it.” 


“But there are some scars that never heal over, they keep 
breaking open, and you want to numb yourself, anything to 


- get away from the constant pain...so you drink. You drink 


morning, noon and night, anything and everything—but it’s 


no good, no good at all. The pictures are still there, waiting 
_ for your brain to clear as the drink wears off, and then there 


they are again: Hilde and Christian and Monika. What can you 
do then, when you’ve tried everything, opened your mouth just 


to pour drink into it—Danica, you beautiful angel, what can 
aman do then? What does one do—where can one go?” 


“To me, Sasha.” 

“No one wants a wreck of a man in her bed.” 

“I love you, Sasha.” 

“My God, Danica, don’t you understand what I’m telling 


- you? I’m a ruin. I’m a drunk.” 


“You’re a human being.” 

“In a terminal condition.” 

“You climbed up this hill, you can climb down again. That's 
a Start.” 

“Look, once I get back down to Piran, I shall go into the 
nearest bar and drink—drink anything.” 

“I'll come too and drink with you.” 
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“Danica, you’re crazy.” Corell grasped her hands, which4 ¢ 


were still caressing him. He realized, suddenly, that he was _ 
deceiving himself: all he had just been saying was merely — 


words. For the past few hours he had actually been thinking — 


positively of life again, had enjoyed the sea and the sky and | 


the sun. To be near Danica was all that he would wish for. | 
“J should only harm arnyone who came near me.’ 


“I don’t believe you,” she said, pressing him close again. | 


“This is madness—I’m old enough to be your father!” 
“But you’re not my father. You’re Sasha.” 


“I’m a wreck! A drunk!” cried Corell, jumping up. But as" 


he did so, he nearly knocked Danica off balance. He caught 
her, holding her close to him. “I’m a ruin like these old stones. 


My God, don’t go on—don’t waste your breath, my angel, I _ 


can make a diagnosis all right. I’m a doctor, I know what’s 
going to become of me.” 

“Then I want to be there with you, Sasha.” 

He stared at her. The look in her hazel eyes made him feel 
dizzy. There must be some way out of this, he thought. Dear 
God in Heaven, it would be a sin to drag this angel of a girl 


down with me! Just one more good reason to put an end to it 
all as soon as I can. An end—I can’t cope with my memories © 


of the dead, and am I going to hurt the living too, now? Oh, 
dear God, for an end to it! 

“Tam now,” said Corell grimly, “going to get drunk. Very 
drunk indeed. I shall drink everything Piran has to offer, and 
they’]] put a monument up to me down there beside the Tartini 
memorial: Alexander Corell, world-famous boozer! I’m going 
down to the town now!” He spread out his arms. “Piran, here 
I come!” he shouted. 

And all the time, part of him was thinking: what the hell 


do you think you’re playing at? Trying to terrify this poor - 


girl—and all the time you love her, love her quite desperately. 


They found a table in the first bar they came to at the bottom 
of the hill where the ruins'of the fortress stood. The proprietor, 
a stout and heavy-jowled man wearing a dirty apron, came up 
to them, looked critically at Corell, and asked, in Slovenian, 
“Not going to make trouble, is he, Danica?” 

“No,” she said. 
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& “Fm in enough trouble with the police already, see? How 
_ did you get to know him?” ; 

. “A bottle of maraschino brandy!” said Corell, in a loud 
voice. 
; “And two glasses!” said Danica, equally loudly. 

“No, one.” 

“Two!” She smiled at the owner of the bar, who was still 
standing there, undecided as to his course of action. “Two 
_ glasses, Bojan, or there will be trouble with the police.” 

a “No glasses at all!” shouted Corell. “I can drink from the 
_ bottle!” , 

Bojan hurried off, and soon came back with a bottle of 
brandy and four glasses, which he placed on the table, ob- 
viously pleased and relieved to have thought up this solution. 
— “Drink it any way you like!” he said, with a knowing grin. 
“A glass in each hand, why not?” 

Corell pulled the bottle towards him, clutching it in both 
hands. “You’re not going to touch it, Danica,” he said hoarsely. 
_ “Not a drop!” 

J “Another bottle, Bojan!” she said. “Three bottles, four bot- 
tles—he wants to have a monument beside Tartini, you see. 

_ The greatest boozer in Piran...” 
23 Corell stared at Danica. He hardly knew her, she was so 

_ irradiated by an inner glow. I’m a bastard, he thought. I’m 

_ destroying an angel. Why in God’s name couldn’t I have broken 

_ my neck in the trees on that mountainside? 

; Bojan hesitated, but when Danica impatiently stamped her 
foot he went off to fetch a second bottle. Danica clasped it just 
as Corell was clasping the first one, and sat very upright. Their 
glances met. It was a moment that stirred the depths in both 
of them. Quietly, hands tucked under his apron, stout Bojan 
sat down at the next table. Apart from them, the place was 
empty. It was too hot for people to come here until the cool 
of the evening, coming up off the sea, reached the town. 
“Go on, drink it,” said Danica. 

“Let go of that bottle,” Corell said, hoarsely. 

“No. I love you. I’ll do whatever you do.” 

He could smell the sharp Yugoslav brandy; he could see 

that Danica was ready to put the bottle to her lips when he did. 

They sat facing one another for a long moment, locked in 
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a grim and silent conflict. 

“What did happen at Pula?” Danica asked suddenly. ‘ ‘And— 
Sasha, what happened to Hilde?” 

Corell let go of the bottle, his hands dropping to the table 
top. Danica had won, and her victory was a release to him— 
he could easily have wept. 

He began to tell her about Hilde. 


= 


_ The sunlight lay like a layer of golden skin over the Dolomite 
mountain ridge of the Piz Malu. There was a bluish glitter on 
the snow, the valley was still in shadow and your breath froze 
‘as it left your lips, but high up there under the wide, clear sky 
you could sit in a deck chair and soak up the warmth of the 


sun. 


e People were crowding around the downhill station of the 
 cableway up to the Piz Malu, among them Hilde Corell, her 
__ skis over her shoulder, wearing a red parka and sky blue ski 
_ pants, with a red ribbon around her fair hair. She was ninth 


Ey in the line when the number 4 cable car came to a halt and the 


_ sliding door opened. 

- Hilde was on her own. Her husband had not felt like going 
up the mountain so early, and the children liked to sleep late, 
~ enjoying the laziness of being on holiday, with no need to be 
on time for anything. 

k “You go,” Alexander told Hilde. “I'll follow you up in a 
couple of hours. Book me a deckchair and order me a good 
strong drink. Have a good time.” And he turned over in bed 
and went back to sleep. 

shazys” 

. That had been her goodbye. She said it tenderly; he worked 
__ ten or eleven hours a day, his waiting room was always full 
e: of patients, he was called out nearly every night—to strokes, 
 childbirths, asthmatic attacks, sometimes to very minor com- 
plaints, but a doctor must always be on call. It was like that 
all year round, except for these four weeks’ holiday. 

“I’m off, then,” Hilde had said. “I'll be on the sun terrace 
of the hotel at the top, that’s the best one. You will be up later 
Alex, won’t you?” 
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“Yes, of course.” Corell yawned, stretched, and hardly 


heard the door close. 


The cable car was filling up. Hilde stood at the back, by 
the window, her skis in front of her. Other skiers crowded in. 


There was a notice over the door: Maximum 32 persons. But 
no one actually counted the people getting in. There was a 


long line, impatient to reach the mountain top. Anyway, thirty-_ 


two persons only half filled the car; statistics always erred very — 


much on the side of caution where safety factors were con- 


cerned, thirty-two was merely the ideal number, and if fifty 


could get into the car why not make use of the space? The 
extra eighteen people couldn’t represent any real risk. 
“Full up!” shouted the conductor. The sliding door closed, 


a bell rang somewhere, a light flashed on the little controls 
board of the cable car, and the conductor pressed down a 


handle. 

They were off, up into the air, on their way to the sun of 
the Piz Malu. The car jerked slowly, began to move sluggishly 
at first, making its way upwards, two stout wire cables hauling 
it up towards the sky until, from below, it became a mere dot 
in the distance: a strange, round fruit hanging from a thin steel 
stalk. The seeds inside it were human beings. 

The car passed six of the cableway masts, bumping and 
swaying slightly as the cables ran over the double pulleys. 
Several women uttered muffled squeaks, the men grinned with 
bravado. There was an elderly man standing beside Hilde, 
filming the valley below as the sun slowly flooded it. 

The car coming down in the other direction passed them, 
and they waved. It was empty, except for the conductor and 
a load of crates containing empty bottles from the hotel on the 
peak; everyone wanted to go up at this time of day. 

“Beautiful!” said Hilde’s neighbor. “I love mornings in the 
Dolomites.” 

The eighth mast. Again the car swayed and creaked as they 
passed the pulley...but another, uglier sound mingled with 
the familiar one this time: a screeching, dragging noise. For 
a moment the car stood still, dangling from its wire cable, as 
if fate were weighing events in the balance, wondering whether 
anything could still be done. 

There was nothing to be done. 


The man filming by the window saw it first—beside the 
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car, one of the cables fell like a giant snake to the depths 
below, whipped up the snow, and disappeared. At the same 
moment the car slipped and started sliding back and down, 
down towards the valley. 

“The cable—it’s broken!” someone yelled. “Stop! Stop!” 

The conductor leaned by the door. He had gone pale. He 
- had no idea what to do; no one expected a cable to break, 
though if it did, it should be possible to work the other cable 
_ from the downhill station so as to brake the car. 

But there were fifty people in the cable car, not thirty-two, 
_ and small as the extra number might seem, those eighteen extra 
_ people were eighteen too many now. 

“Keep calm!” shouted the conductor, as a woman let out 
__ the first shrill scream, throwing up her arms, “Keep calm! Just 
a few yards or so, then it’ll stop.” 
A “No, we’re falling!” shouted the man with the movie cam- 
era. “Open the door, you fool! Jump for it, everyone—the 
- snow will break the fall! Better to break a few bones than die. 
- Open the door!” 
i “Keep calm!” shouted the conductor again. The car was 
racing downward now. Whenever they passed one of the masts 
_ it swung around in a circle. The occupants were packed too 
~ close to fall over—fifty of them instead of thirty-two—but 
clung to one another, wailing, crazed with fear, and making 
_ for the door. 
“It’s no use!” cried the. conductor, but fists hammered at 
him, hands grabbed him and lifted him out of the way. “No!” 
he went on shouting. “No! No!” 
a Someone managed to undo the sliding door and push it 
open. Cold air and the wind of their downward fall came 
whistling into the car—here came the next mast, round in that 
circling, infernal dance again—fir trees bowed by the snow 
rushed past, the steep slope below was like a surging sea of 
white. 

The mass of screaming people pressed their way forward. 
Those standing by the door, still hesitating and clinging to the 
frame, lost their balance. They were pushed out, flew through 
the air, tumbled over then plunged into the snow . . . three, five, 
ten black spots scattered up the mountain side. 

The shouting conductor was thrown out, two men jumped 
after him, holding their wives in their arms. . . the car rushed 
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on its way to the valley at a terrifying speed, completely out 1 
of control. | 

Hilde was standing close to the window at the back, thinking - 
of nothing at all. Her mind was quite empty, empty as the car 
where she stood. Its only other occupant was the man with the _ 
camera, who stood there, legs braced, camera to his eye, film-_ 
ing the approach of death. 

“Jump!” he shouted. “Go on, it’s the only chance!” — 

“I’m afraid,” said Hilde quietly. 

“We'll smash straight into the concrete wall of the station!” 

“Tam afraid...” 

“God help you, then!” said the man. He slung the camcra 
around his neck, flexed his knees, and launched himself into 
space. Hilde saw him fly through the air like a ragged- looking 
ball and disappear. 

She closed her eyes. The stillness in and around her was 
like a foretaste of death. As she passed the last mast she began 
to scream, clinging to the bar by the window, and fell on her 
knees. ; 

Five seconds later, the cab car smashed to pieces against 
the concrete wall of the downhill station. 


“And Pula?” asked Danica. 

She was sitting beside Corell now, her arm around his neck. 
They were both holding tight to the bottle of maraschino brandy 
as if it were a lifebelt. At the next table, Bojan, the bar owner, 
had begun drinking slivovic. He knew something about man- 
kind’s helplessness to resist fate himself. He had had two sons: 
all that was left of them now were two names on a stone slab, 
forty miles inland. Shot by the German Army. Almost twenty- 
seven years ago, but sometimes he felt the grief of their loss 
as keenly as ever. 

“Pula,” said Corell slowly. “Yes, Pula. That’s where I met 
Hilde. She was eighteen then, nursing ina field hospital. Those 
were dreadful times—we fell in love as we did what little we 
could for a dying man. I gave him a morphine injection, she 
held his hands and told him his mother had written to him. It 
wasn’t true, but the boy died smiling happily... that was how 
our love began. She closed his eyes, and I put my hand over 
hers. Falling in love at a deathbed—it couldn’t have happened - 
at any other time, but we were the happiest people in the world. 
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__ We married when the war was over.” 

“And why are you going to Pula now?” asked Danica. 

Corell let go of the bottle. “You wouldn’t understand, little 
angel,” he said hoarsely. 

“You want to die, don’t you?” 

“Did I say that when I was unconscious, too?” 

Yes. 

“It’ll be true, then.” 

___-“Didn’t another woman ever love you?” 

a “Oh yes, my bed was never empty. A bottle on my left, 
a woman on my right. And next morning I merely felt sickened. 
You wouldn’t understand.” 

“I understand perfectly, Sasha. No one loved you.” 

t He looked at her. Her hazel eyes were caressing him, and 
he thought: no, this girl is not for you. She’s too young, too 
innocent, too precious. You’d better get out of here. There’s 
no new life for you here with Danica. 

He put his hand in his pocket and brought out a bundle of 
notes, placed a couple on the table, and stood up. He did not 
— touch the bottle. As a sudden whiff of alcohol came to his 

- nostrils, he felt nausea. 

“Come along, angel,” he said, putting a hand on Danica’s 
_ shoulder. 

“Where to?” she asked. 

“Any suggestions?” 

“J just want to be very close to you.” 

“In hell, you mean!” 

“All right. So long as you’re there.” 
They left the bar, walked down the narrow streets, passing 
children playing with the battered crown corks of mineral water 
bottles, totally absorbed in their game. Corell stopped to watch. 
“That’s what one loses, Danica,” he said, putting a dollar 
bill down on the paving stones beside the children, who stared 
up at him, incredulous and suspicious, as if examining a mad- 
- man. “That childlike pleasure in simple things. We all become 
- too complicated.” 
“Come along,” she said, pulling him by the hand. “My 
father will be home in a couple of hours.” 
“He’ll murder me, and I shall let him!” said Corell. Danica 
was leading him as if he were blind. “Petar Robic, I shall say, 
I’ve been making love to your daughter. He will most certainly 
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murder me—I would in his place, like a shot.” 


They came out of the shady, narrow street into Tartini j 


Square. The Venetian Palace opposite was in full sunlight. It ; 


had been a rich merchant’s gift to his mistress, in 1450: in 


defiance of gossip, he had had the words Lasa pur dir carved — 


over the doorway. Let them talk. 


“He was right,” said Danica, watching Corell read the in- 


scription. “Let them talk! Sasha, I do love you.” She stopped — 


him as he tried to walk on. A couple of tourists—Germans, 
Corell decided, only Germans could wear shorts with such lack 
of elegance—turned and stared, grinning. He grinned back, 
and his countrymen turned away. “Why won’t you say you 
love me, Sasha?” Danica asked. 

“It would be a disaster.” 

“You kissed me.” 

‘Maybe I didn’t really mean to.” 

“You did mean to. I could see it in your eyes.” 

He had no answer to that. He walked on, fighting off the 
urge to kiss her again here and now, in Tartini Square, in front 


of all the tourists, and right under the stone motto: Lasa pur 


dir. 

He decided he must leave that night, without saying good- 
bye. He had made such efficient plans for dying, he could not 
think of surviving now. 


His plans for flight came to nothing. 

At first he thought he had managed remarkably well, climb- 
ing out of the window, clinging to the stone sill, then letting 
himself drop. It was only three yards, and he jumped in his 
stocking feet, hardly making a sound, his shoes hanging round 
his neck with their laces tied together. However, three yards 
was more of a drop than it had seemed; Corell felt the impact 
go right through him. He sat on one of the crates in the court- 
yard, put on his shoes, and waited for the pain in his hip to 
ebb a little, hoping the injury had not opened up. There was 
no time to stop and check now. 

The night was mild and clear. Even here: in the courtyard, 
he could hear the waves lapping against the massive stone 
blocks which reinforced the seafront of Piran. 

High tide, he thought. The sea is my friend. It will swallow 
up any sound I make. 
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He tied his shoelaces, put his jacket under his arm, and 
_ walked quietly and casually out of the yard, through the gate 
_ belonging to the next-door house, which was always left open. 
- Out in the street, he turned to look back. The narrow house 
_ was dark; the Robic family was asleep. 

' He was glad he had not, after all, slept with Danica. It 
_ would have complicated everything so much, so unnecessar- 
 ily—indeed, he might never have been able to break free of 
their love again. He sensed that everything would have been 
_ different if her youthful generosity had touched him, if her 
_ tender warmth had roused him from his inner paralysis. 

The two hours left to them before Petar returned from his 
souvenir shop had turned into a curious kind of battle. They 
- had gone back to the house, and once the door was closed 
_ behind them Danica put her arms round him, pressing her face 

‘to his chest. In her hair, he could smell the scent of the wild 
_ lavender that grew among the ruins. He searched for words to 
explain the pointlessness of what they were thinking of and 
_ wanted to do now. 
Words, just words, as they realized when they looked. at 
one another. 
“No!” he had said. “For God’s sake, Danica, no! There’s 
‘no way back for me now. Look at me, and then look at 
_ yourself.” He guided her over to the mirror hanging above the 
enamel basin in her bedroom, and they stared at each other in 
the glass, heads side by side. “You can see how crazy it is, 
he said hoarsely. 
“I love you, Sasha,” was all she said in reply. 
He felt desperate. There was nothing left for him to say, 
~ either. In the mirror, her face was small and touchingly child- 
like, with an innocence that made his throat constrict. Her 
eyes, however, were more mature than her face, and her finely 
- shaped mouth could suddenly blossom and open with the mys- 
— tery of her femininity. 
= But nothing came of those two hours. The time ran out, 
~ Robic came home with his day’s takings in a leather bag. Stana 
too came home from the hotel laundry, tired, her hands red 
and workworn. They ate supper. Petar produced a bottle of red 
wine, a dry and rather acid Cabernet, unfolded his newspaper 
and began to read it. Corell might have been part of the family. 
“Dr. Vicivic came to the shop,” said Petar from behind his 
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paper. “He’s pleased with you. Says he’d have swom, food 
days ago, it would be at least three weeks before you’d be on 
your feet.” ‘ 

“I’m pretty tough.” Corell finished his glass of wine, put 
a hand on Petar’s shoulder, and nodded goodnight to Stana, — 
who was clearing the table. Then he went upstairs, without 
looking at Danica. 

“I am fifty-five,” remarked Robic, as Corell’s door closed 
upstairs. “He’s fifty.” He did not lower his paper as he spoke; 
he might have been reading aloud from it. 

“I know, Father.” 

“People don’t always think of that sort of thing.” 

“Does a man get to be worth less when he grows older?” 
she said. Robic muttered something into his newspaper, then 
stretched out his legs. There was a long silence. | 

“You can have most things back, once or twice,” he said 
at last. “Except your youth. That goes for good, and fast.” 

“Thanks for reminding me.” 

Robic watched his daughter as she went into the kitchen. 
I must have a word with this German doctor tomorrow, he 
thought. This sort of thing has to be discussed. You can’t stop 
feeling like a father just because your daughter’s grown up 
now, twenty-three! 

That had all been some hours ago. Now, Corell crossed 
Tartini Square, passed the harbor, walked around the tongue 
of land with the Bay of Piran on the other side of it. A few 
cars on their way to Portoroz passed him, and he avoided two 
drunks staggering arm in arm across the road and singing. Then 
he was alone with the night and the sea. He left the road and 
went down to the beach. 

The solitude was oppressive; he felt it, physically. For the 
first time in years he missed other human beings—now, when 
he intended to take leave of the world of humanity! No, it was - 
just one other human being he missed, he admitted grimly— 
one human being, who had mysteriously made her way into 
his heart, and would not let him go again. ; 

He sat down on a large rock and looked out at the moonlit 
sea, feeling utterly miserable. 

“Go away, damn you, Danica!” he said out loud. “I don’t 
want you. For God’s sake leave me alone!”’ 

“You'll never be alone again, Sasha,” she said, behind him. 
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He had not heard her coming; she had followed him like 


B a shadow. Now she was standing right behind him, and he 
_ could have shouted out loud for joy. His delight overwhelmed 
_ him. Ridiculous to think I could slip away so easily, he thought. 


Of course, she was on the watch. . . I must have looked a comic 


sight, jumping out of the window in my socks! 


She came and sat down beside him, clasping her knees. She 


3 was so close that her black hair blew into his face, and he 


— could not help putting his arm around her and drawing her even 


closer. 


“This will ruin us, Danica...” he said. 
“So long as we’re together, Sasha.” 
He nodded, and began to unfasten her dress. She kept quite 


still, even when he slipped it off her shoulders, baring her 


breasts. She wore nothing at all under the thin dress, and her 


_ warm, silky skin seemed to glow faintly. 


“It’s crazy,” said Corell. “Why do you love me?” 
“I don’t know, Sasha.” 
She lay back, and he drew the dress down over her legs, 


put it to one side, and laid his hands on her breasts. Suddenly, 


it was all so simple. He stopped thinking at all, and gave 
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himself up to the dream. A single hour, here among the scrubby 


bushes by the sea, lying on rounded pebbles smoothed by the 


waves over centuries... it had to happen, there was no more 
point in running away from himself. 
“Why are you crying?” he asked. Her face was wet with 


_ tears, but her eyes were shining. 


“Because I’m happy.” 

“I love you, Danica.” 

She put her hands over his mouth and closed her eyes. 
“This is wonderful, Sasha,” she whispered. “Wonderful . . . 
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They lay there till morning, watching the sun rise, letting the — 
dawn light fall over them, seeing the sky change color until 
it was deep blue of a summer’s day. The warmth of the sun 
caressed their naked bodies. At last, Danica said, “Sasha, we 
can’t stay here all our lives.” 

“I wish we could.” Corell sat up, put on his trousers, and 
watched Danica get into her dress and comb her hair with her 
fingers. 

A miracle, he thought. A genuine miracle. “4 

He stood up, went down to the sea, scooped up water in 
both hands and threw it over his face and neck. He had never 
made love like that in his life before, so intensely and des- 
perately, hungry for release. Beside it, even his love for Hilde 
seemed different, somehow paler and unreal. The thought con- 
fused him. He threw seawater over his head again once or 
twice, and stood there by the water’s edge, overwhelmed by 
this new feeling. 

“Does your father own a good stout stick?” he inquired. 

“No, a pistol from his partisan days, but no one knows he’s 
still got it.” 

“They will, in about an hour’s time, I should think he’ll 
shoot me!” 

“He wouldn’t alter anything that way. I'll die with you!” 

She tied her hair back behind her head. The morning wind 
blew her dress close to her body, showing the shape of her 
breasts, stomach and thighs through the thin material. She 
reached out her hand, laughing. 

“Come on! It’s quite a steep way up to the road.” 

“I never noticed, last night.” 

3 
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Ke They climbed up to the road, kissed once again, and then 
_ went back to Piran. 
_ Petar was up, sitting in the living room, looking like one 

of the carved wooden figures from his shop. Stana was still 

asleep. He had crept out of bed while it was still dark, quietly 

_ leaving the bedroom to come and sit here, nursing his parental 
rage and grief. 

: Corell stopped in the doorway, placing himself in front of 

- Danica, but she stepped firmly forward, and they stood there 

_ very close, shoulder to shoulder; the doorway was a narrow 
one. 

“I’m told you still have a pistol from your partisan days, 

~ Robic,” said Corell. 

e “That’s right.” Robic folded his hands on the flowered ta- 

 blecloth. “You can’t actually see it, Dr. Corell, because it’s 
here on my lap. Loaded, with the safety catch off.” 

“Yes, that’s about what I expected.” Corell put his arm 
around Danica. She was trembling, and so now, was he, but 

in this case out of concern for her. “What are you going to do 
~ now?” 

“I’m not sure.” Robic put his right hand under the table, 
to clasp his old army pistol. It did him good to feel it, it was 
something solid to hang on to. “What have you been doing 
with Danica?” 

“I love him!” Danica cried. “Listen, I love him!” Before 
Corell could hold her back she suddenly sprang forward, leaned 
over the table and shouted into her father’s stony, unyielding 
face, “I—love—him!” 

“And what next?” asked Robic. 

“I shall love him tomorrow—and the next day, and next 
week and next month and next year!” cried Danica. 

Stana appeared in the doorway in a long white nightdress, 

- looking like a ghost with her gray hair tousled from sleep. 

_ From where she stood she could see Robic gripping his pistol 

under the table. She let out a weird, scarcely human cry, picked 

up the nearest chair and flung it at her husband’s head. It was 

~ all done so quickly that the other two did not react until they 
saw Robic on the floor, clasping his head in both hands, his 
pistol, a heavy Soviet-made Tokarev, lying beside him. 

4 Stana bent down, picked up the pistol and tucked it into the 
neck of her nightdress. Robic struggled to his feet, sat down 
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on his chair again, put his hands over his face and looked at 
Corell through his fingers. A trickle of blood was — 
between them and down his arm. 

“That doesn’t settle matters,” he panted. “Just postpones 
things.” | 

“Naturally.” Corell drew Danica back again. “I'll leave your - 
house at once.” : 

“You will not!” Robic let his hands drop to the table. There 
was a gaping cut on his forehead. “You'll see to this first!” 

“Dr. Vicivic can treat you for it.” 

“No, you! It’s your doing!” 

“I’m not much of a doctor these days,” said Corell. He felt 
threatened by something, though he could not put a name to 
it. “I’ve been able to treat the crooks and whores of the un- 
derworld, that’s about all.” 

“Then this is the place for you, doctor, since my daughter’s- 
a whore.” | 

Robic stood up. He was shorter than Corell, but tough and 
strong, with broad shoulders, as if he had been hewn out of 
the karst rocks of Yugoslavia themselves. “Just come close 
enough, and I'll...” 

A couple of strides, and Corell was around the table. Petar 
had lowered his head, and thrust it forward. The two men were 
very close now. 

“If you touch him, Father,” said Danica behind them, her 
voice startlingly clear, “you'll have it on your conscience for 
the rest of your life!” 

“No, don’t touch him, Petar,” said Stana, in an unnaturally 
calm voice. “I’ve got the pistol.” 

Robic looked at his family. Stana had brought out the gun 
again, and he knew she was very well able to use it. In the old 
days, back in the Gorganci mountains, she had made her way 
through the German lines carrying a sack of ammunition and 
canned meat on her back, and reached the partisan camp in 
the caves. She had never discussed the incident—but it was 
. said, later, a whole German patrol had been wiped out. The 
one German survivor said he had not seen anyone but a single 
girl, but his superiors did not believe him, it sounded far too 
tall a story. 

Corell took hold of Robic’s head and examined the wound. 
Blood was still running from it, and down over the broad 
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peasant face. “I’ll need clips, penicillin powder and dressing,” 
he said, holding on as Robic tried to jerk away. “Wait a 
_ minute—there’s a tin of that stinking stuff of Vicivic’s up in 
-_ my room. The wound will have to be clipped together, though, 
__ or stitched, or he’ll end up with an ugly big scar.” 

“ll go and get what you need.” 

___ Danica left the house. Robic was glaring at Corell; once or 
__ twice he started to say something and stopped again. He stood 
_ with his legs braced like a Japanese wrestler’s. 

z Finally he said, “Well, that leaves the three of us alone. 
_ Why did you do it?” 

__- “J didn’t mean to...” Corell said. 

“But you did. My only child! All I have! Stana and I, we 
- live for that girl! And then you come, and just take her away 


from us!” 


“Did you think you could keep her shut up here in Piran? 
Put her in a glass case in your souvenir shop, labeled Display 
Model Only, Not For Sale, Do Not Touch On Pain Of Death?” 

“She might have married a good man!” 

“You're right there. I’m straight from the gutter.” 

“And you're not going to marry her, I suppose?” 

“God, no! That would be the ultimate disaster for her!” 

“J really ought to kill you, Sasha—here and now, before 
Danica gets back! We can say you ran away.” Robic put out 
his arm flexing his fingers. “Give me that pistol back, Stana!” 

“When we were up in the mountains, you slept with me, 

and we never discussed the future.” 

“But I did marry you!” cried Robic. 

“Suppose the Germans had shot you first?” 

“They didn’t!” 

“You were lucky, that’s all.” 

“This isn’t wartime!” shouted Robic, in a fresh access of 
_ fury. The wound on his forehead, which had begun to congeal, 
_ broke open again, and blood began running down his stained 
_ face once more. “Look at him—he comes to our country, our 
_ daughter saves his life, and how does he thank you? Tumbles 
her, down on the beach! No decent man will want her after 
this! Once upon a time they’d have shaved her head. ..my 
daughter!” He faced Corell again, breathing so heavily Corell 
_ was afraid he would burst a blood vessel. “When are you 
leaving, you bastard?” 
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“As soon as } ve weated your forehead.” é: 
“Dr. Vicivic can do that now I’ve had my say! My God, 
1 can’t stand the sight of you!” ‘ 
Corell turned and left the room, but he collided with Danica 
in the hall. She had Dr. Vicivic with her, and was carrying his 
heavy bag for him. She was panting for breath; she must have | 


run lik. the wind. Vicivic was flushed too, little beads of sweat _ 


standing out on his nose. “You don’t want to be too healthy,” 
he observed, pushing Corell aside and marching into the room, 
where he told Robic to act like a human being, not a mad bull. 
Robic shouted back that medicine was all shit, there was a lot 
more wrong with him than a cut on the forehead, there were — 
some things that couldn’t be healed. Vicivic reappeared in the i 
hall, took Danica’s shoulder and pulled her away from Corell. 

“You’d better come and help me. doctor,” he said. “Petar’s _ 
beside himself—I know him, when he gets into a rage like this 
he could break the whole place up.” 

Corel] went back into the room. Robic was standing there, 
his arms swinging and his whole body trembling; he uttered 
a low groan when he saw Corell. “I'll murder him!” he gasped. 
“Dear God in Heaven, just let me get at him! It'd be no | 
Chimie eseh 

Corel] stopped, and Vicivic, following close on his heels, 
bumped into him. “I suppose we’ll have to overpower him,” 
said Corell, passing both hands over his face. He was breaking 
out in a cold sweat. 

“You tackle him onthe left, I’ll take the right,” said Vicivic. 
“He’s strong—you’d be surprised. In fact I’m surprised myself 
to find you’re still alive.” 

“So am I!” said Corell. “Come to that, I can’t make out 
why I should want to live.” 

But they never had to tackle the infuriated Robic. It turned 
out perfectly easy to calm him. Danica simply placed the doc- 
tor’s bag on the table, went up to Robic and said quietly, ‘Sit 
down, Father.” 

Robic shook himself, like a dog coming out of the water, 
stared around as if he were waking from a nightmare, fell - 
heavily on the nearest chair, stretched out his legs and laid mis 
head back. 

“All right,” said Danica. “You can see to his cut now.” 

Vicivic and Corell looked at each other. In one corner of 
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P the room, Stana, who was still holding the pistol, began sob- 
p bine. Vicivic applied some of his acrid-smelling ointment, 


: _ Corell clipped the wound together, between them they applied 


a dressing and wrapped a turban of bandages around Robic’s 


head. Robic sat quite still, hardly breathing; it was like band- 


aging a gnarled old tree stump. 

“There you are, Petar,” said Vicivic. “You can go on letting 
off steam now, if you like. And I'll promise you not to bandage 
up Corell here any more!” 

“Thanks!” Corell looked at his bloodstained hands, and 
Stana, unable to speak for the moment, pointed to the kitchen 


_ door, indicating that he would find hot water there. “So you 


know all about it too, Vicivic?” 

“Danica’s told me. Hearing confessions is all in the day’s 
work for a doctor, as you must know, Corell. It’s more im- 
portant than making diagnoses, at times.” 

They could hear the clink of crockery in the kitchen, and 
a kettle starting to whistle. Danica was making breakfast; they 
had not noticed her leave the room. 

“I’m planning to stay in Piran for a while,” said Corell. 

Vicivic bent to look at Robic, who was still sitting there 
like a log, though he seemed to be listening to every word. 


_ “Then I’d better remind you of the existence of Serge Dobroz.” 


“Who’s he?” 

“Hasn’t Danica mentioned him?” 

NO.” 

“Serge works in the fish-canning factory in Isola. A nice 


_ jad. As strong and tall as yourself—but twenty-five years 
_ younger. Until the bora landed you in Danica’s lap, he looked 
_ likely to become Petar’s son-in-law. And very suitable too. 


He’s hard-working, keen to get on. Comes over to Piran on 


his motorbike every Sunday to take Danica down to the sea, 
or up into the mountains, or to Lipica—the kind of excursion 


iy 


__ young lovers make, you know.” 


“Vicivic, you're a sadist,” said Corell hoarsely. “Do you 


- want me to shed tears?” 


“No, I want you to start thinking. And remember, you'll 
have to reckon with Serge Dobroz.” 

Corell took a deep breath. He was realizing yet again the 
pointlessness of his return to life. How much better it would 


~ be to go the way he had planned, to Pula and his death! Yes, 
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he loved Danica, the magic of that love was immeasurable, | 


but he felt the will to fight drain away. It had been a kind of 


self-defense with Robic, her father—it somehow became a | 
q| 


mean thing to do with Serge Dobroz, that deserving young man 


from Isola. “Very well. I'd better go.” he said, voice still — 


hoarse. 
“I think you should. It will hurt Danica, but she'll get over 
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it.” Vicivic went to the door. “It would be a good thing if you | 
were well away from Piran by tomorrow morning, Dr. Corell— ti 


what do you say, Petar?” 


“Go to hell!” growled Robic. “The stink of this ointment’s — 


killing me!” 


He waited until Vicivic had left the room. Stana showed 


him to the door, leaving him along with Corell for a few — 


moments. “Serge... he’ll spit in Danica’s face when he hears 


about this!” said Robic. “He’s never touched her himself—l 


know that for a fact.” 

“So do I.” Corell hated himself. 

“My daughter was still a child, till yesterday,” said Robic, 
dully. 


“Petar, I will marry her—I’ll go back to Frankfurt, I'll start © 
again. Believe it or not, | was a good doctor once. | had the — 


biggest practice in the fashionable part of Frankfurt. Fifty isn’t 
too old to begin again. I can do it, Petar.” 
- “When you’re seventy, Danica will still be younger than 
you are now.” 
“But she’ll be happy. I can promise you that.” 
“You think so?” Robic stared at Corell, and was about to 


say something more, but then Stana came back. She had.stuck — 


the pistol back into the neck of her nightdress, the only place 


she could put it. It somehow did not look grotesque, but shat- 


_teringly tragic. Robic kicked open the kitchen door. 
“Breakfast, Danica!” he shouted. “For God’s sake, I should 
have been in the shop long ago! The bus from Ljubljana arrived 
at nine, there’s a party of Swiss tourists coming! Breakfast!” 
From the pier, the siren of an excursion steamer sounded. 
The start of a perfectly ordinary day. 


_ On Sunday morning, Serge Dobroz rode up to Robic’s house 


‘ on his motorbike. He had a colored scarf, around his neck, his 
_ shirt was open to show his broad brown chest, with a gold 


medallion on a chain glittering in the sun. Robic was waiting, 


sitting by the window. He had sent Stana to look after the 


shop. She had objected, in fact they had quarreled fiercely for 


__a whole hour, but finally he managed to convince her that this 


should be a man-to-man conversation. 

He had passed a bad night. When they all went to bed, he 
had locked Danica into her downstairs bedroom; all the same, 
he lay awake listening. Was Corell creeping down the stairs? 
Was there another key Danica had hidden? Were they coupling 
like a pair of alley cats? Yes, a bad night. Stana lay beside 
him, snoring. It irritated him to think a mother could sleep so 
peacefully, when her daughter had given herself to a man. A 


- father, thought Robic, feels these things differently! 


And now here came Serge to pick Danica up and take her 


for a ride to Rovinj. He jumped off the bike, parked it, and 


~ smoothed back his dark blond hair, whistling. Robic sighed. 


So much splendid youthfulness, and all for nothing! He stood — 


_ up, let Serge in and told him the whole story. 


aN ‘ 


| “It can’t be true!” said Serge, barely audibly. His young face, 
"usually so frank and open. was empty, lifeless. He was incred- 


ulous. 
“Yes. lad, it’s him. That German doctor. I was blind, Stana 


was blind—I know now we wanted to be blind. But that’s how 

it is. I’ve thought about it for hours on end, Serge. . . there’s 

nothing to be done. It’s nature, it’s love, you can’t plan it. 
393 
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there’s no Party program for love. I’m getting used to the ide 
myself.” 

“Well, I’m not!” Serge made for the door. “I’m going to 
look for Danica!” 
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“You'd better not touch her Serge!” Robic shouted after | 


him. “Danica’s happy with him—that’s what matters to me!” 


But Serge had rushed out of the house, flung himself on i 
his motorbike, and raced at speed down the narrow street, grim 
and silent behind the handlebars. He braked when he reached _ 


Tartini Square, stopped by the monument, parked the bike and 
sat down to wait. I’ve got time, thought Serge. Plenty of time. 
They’ll be along here sooner or later, Danica and her German 


doctor—and she can keep him, or what’s left of him after I’ve 


finished with him! 


Robic, too, was in search of his daughter, in order to warn ~ 


her. His man-to-man conversation had gone wrong. He might 
have known it...He found the two of them up at the ruins, 
sitting quietly side by side, looking out over the town and the 
shining sea. Seeing them there, a goodlooking couple—yes, 
he might be too old for her, but he was still a strong, handsome 


man—Robic felt something like happiness, which annoyed | 


him. 

“Hullo, Father,” said Danica. “Sit down.” 

There was space beside her on the ancient, low wall, built 
of stones over a thousand years old, hauled up here by the 
Romans to build their fort. Robic sat down, took a pipe from 
his pocket and filled it with tobacco. 

“You oughtn’t to smoke till your head’s better,” Corell told 
him. 

“For God’s sake!” Robic lit his pipe. “Hardly one of the 
family yet, and telling us all what to do!” 

“I was speaking as a doctor.” 

“Dr. Vicivic never said anything about not smoking, and 
I'll stick to Dr. Vicivic!” He puffed out several thick clouds 
of smoke, by way of protest and as proof of his good health. 

“Has Serge been to the house, Father?” asked Danica. 

“Comes every Sunday, doesn’t he?” 

“You told him? How’s he taking it?” 

“The way you'd expect a man his age to take it. He’s waiting 
for Sasha somewhere around the place now.” Robic produced 
a few more clouds of smoke. “I’d have done the same at his 
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"age . .. Suppose anyone had laid a finger on Stana, say! That’s 
_ why I’m here.” 

_. “I can look after myself.” Corell stood up. Danica held his 
hand tight, alarm in her eyes. “I'l talk to him.” 

Robic shook his head. “Wait till it’s dark. I know a way 
down the back here, through the streets and home again. No 
sense in talking to him.” 

: “You think I’m a coward?” Corell pulled Danica to her feet. 
She brushed a few blades of grass from her long black hair. 
Damn it, they’ve been lying here in the grass, thought Robic. 
What’s the point of locking doors? People don’t have to do it 
in the dark! He rose to his own feet, sighing. No escaping the 

_ inevitable, he thought. Serge is spoiling for a fight, there’ll be 

no end of fuss, the police will come, it’ll get into the papers 
and be the talk of Piran for a long, long time—and I'll have 
all the time in the world to feel ashamed of my daughter’s 
conduct! “You know, Sasha, I think this is a mistake,” he said 
as they came down into Tartini Square. 

The Tartini Monument lay in brilliant sunshine, surrounded 
by parked cars. Serge was pacing up and down in front of it, 
and Dr. Vicivic, with his bag, was positioned at the foot of 
the great violinist’s pedestal. 

“Huh!” said Robic, stopping short. “Wonderful organiza- 
tion! Vicivic at the ready to patch everyone up! Why don’t we 
do this somewhere less public?” 

He tried to walk on, but Danica was too quick for him; she 
darted past him and across the square, with Corell close on her 
heels. 

Serge stopped dead when he saw her coming. He thrust out 
his chin, raised his clenched fists, and glanced at Dr. Vicivic, 
who was imperturbably, and rather pointedly, undoing his bag. 

“What do you think you’re doing?” Danica shouted as she 

_ ran. Her long black hair was flying across her face—how beau- 

“tiful she is when she’s angry, thought Dobroz, his heart jerking 
painfully. “You want to hit him, I suppose? Standing there like 
a bull, nothing but muscle, the brains of a sparrow, that’s your 
trouble! Go on, then, Serge, hit him, but you’ll have to hit me 
first to get at him!” 

She had reached Dobroz, and stood very straight in front 
of him, quivering with fury, hands on her hips. Serge stared 
helplessly over her head at Corell, rapidly approaching, and 
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old Robic, who was rolling up his shirtsleeves in a way that” 
boded no good. Much to his annoyance, Dr. Vicivic, behind | 
him, remarked, “There’s a room empty in Koper hospital today, 
I found out when I sent a patient in today. You’re young Serge, 
but Petar here is pretty strong, you know...” ; 

“Go on, hit me!” shouted Danica again. 

“I love you, Danica!” said Serge, helplessly, his eyes filling 
with tears. “I love you, you see...” 

“Does that make me your property?” she shouted at him. 

“No.” 

“Have we slept together?” 

“No.” 

“Are we engaged, even?” 

“Danica—” Dobroz leaned against the Tartini Monument. — 
“Danica, I wanted to give you my whole life!” 

Dr. Vicivic passed them, and stood in front of Corell and | 
Robic, arms outstretched, to bar their way. “Leave this to — 
Danica,” he said. “A woman can use better arguments than 
those of force. Serge is in tears already.” He looked long and 
silently at Corell. “Did it have to be like this?” 

Corell slowly shook his head. I’m a bastard, he thought, 
a drunken, useless bastard. My practice has gone to the dogs, 
my life’s behind me, I’ve no right to lie in the arms of youth — 
any more. 

“Let me by, Vicivic,” he said. “For one whole night, I 
thought one could cheat fate. It was a wonderful night, but 
you're right, the price was too high.” 

Vicivic let him pass. Seeing him coming, Dobroz’s face 
twisted. 

“Listen to me, Dobroz.” Corell put his arm around Danica’s 
shoulders, more to soothe her than as a demonstration of af- 
fection. “You’re twenty-five, I’m fifty—twenty-five years be- 
tween us, a world of difference. When Danica was born I was 
already older than you are now, and today I’m a wreck of a 
man. But you—you’re young; I envy you, but | know Danica 
belongs with you...” 

“What are you talking about?” cried Danica. “Father!” She 
freed herself from Corell’s grip and whirled around again. 
“Father, help me!” : 

“Just coming!” bellowed Robic. He began wrestling with 
Dr. Vicivic, taking not the faintest notice of a crowd of inter- 
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tourists assembling at a safe distance to watch. Danica, — 
lazing with anger, kicked Corell’s left shin with all her might 
and clung to him, turning her head to Dobroz. “He’s lying, 
_ Serge! He’s lying! We’re going to be together for always! We 
_ must be! I’m going to have his child!” 

_ “Don’t believe her, Dobroz,” said Corell. 
_ “Well, why shouldn’t I be having your child?” Danica shook 
him. “Why not?” 
“No one can possibly tell after two days—it’s a medical 
_ impossibility!” 
“But I can feel it! I tell you, I can feel it! A woman can 
tell a thing like that! I know I’m going to have your child!” 

_ “Which of them is right?” stammered Robic, leaning against 
i Dr. Vicivic now and panting for breath. 
“Oh, both, I dare say.” Vicivic let go of him. “Look, here 

come the police! We’d better start thinking up some plausible 
j story.” 

Robic turned, to see a middle-aged police officer striding 
across Tartini Square. The sun gleamed on his uniform and his 
feather belt, his cap was set on his head with almost painful 
precision, and he straightened his uniform, which was straight 
enough already,-as he walked. 

“Oh, it’s Dushan Dravic!” said Robic, spitting. “I was at 
school with him. And if he dares open his mouth | shall tell 
his wife about that Englishwoman he was sleeping with last 
summer. Lost her passport, she did, and old Dushan got her 
a visa and had to come to her hotel and stamp it. Every day!” 
He ran forward, flailing both arms in the air. “You stay where 
you are, Dushan! / don’t need any new English passport!” 

“No interference with the processes of the law!” shouted 

Dravic back, quickening his pace. “I’ve had a complaint made. 
‘Complaints have to be investigated!” 

_ “Hang on to Danica, Dobroz!” Corell was saying at the 
“game moment. “Hang on tight! It won’t hurt for too long—I 
know that. Youth will win in the end.” He turned Danica 
around to face him. “Danica, for God’s sake don’t make it too 
hard for us. I’ll go away, it will all be over, that'll be best.” 

“But I love you,” she stammered, clinging to him. “I love 
“you so much, Sasha—you can’t just walk away and say it’s 
all over!” 

The crowd of tourists had grown. The arrival of Dravic, the 
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the tourists were even filming it. Dravic marched on. All these 


A : a} 
arm of the law, made the scene one of high drama; some of { 
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eyes on me, he was thinking, I must maintain the dignity of | 
the law, I can have a word with Petar about that Englishwoman 


later, but let’s get these halfwits somewhere less public for a | 


start! 
“Everyone come with me!” he bellowed. “And keep quiet, 
will you?” 


It was a relief when the door of the police station closed — 


behind them. 

“Avid for sensation, those tourists!” said Vicivic with dis- 
gust, dropping on one of the old chairs set around the walls. 
Dravic sat behind his desk. with a piece of paper ready to take 
down statements. Corell leaned his head back against the white- 
washed wall, decorated with a photograph of Marshal Tito, 


showing a serious but kindly face—a good photograph to hang — 


in an Office. 

“Right, let’s start!” shouted Dravic. “Quiet! Let me speak 
first! Quiet!” He appeared surprised not to be interrupted; the 
rest of the company were sitting there perfectly silent. Dravic 


cleared his throat; the silence made him nervous. He therefore _ 


bellowed twice as loud as before, “Right, let’s take the main 


point first! Who’s going to have a baby? And who’s its father?” | 


Two hours later, this misunderstanding cleared up and expla- 
_ nations made, Dravic let his prisoners go, with much shaking 
of hands, after assuring himself that the street outside the police 
station was empty of curious onlookers. 


“You want to keep this sort of thing more private,” he 


informed everyone. He tapped Corell on the. chest. “You get 
into a public fight, and we could apply to have you deported. 
Ours isn’t one of your degenerate Western countries where 
people can act like pigs!” He looked from one face to another, 
sensing that this atmosphere of calm was only the prelude to 
another storm. “I’m warning you, settle your quarrels peace- 
fully—is that quite clear?” 

“No such luck,” said Vicivic drily. “In a love affair as 
complicated as this, clarity is too much to hope for!” 

They all went back to Robic’s house, and sat at the table 
like boxers resting between rounds. No one seemed surprised 
to find that Stana had simply closed the souvenir shop and was 
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there too, though Petar spared a thought for his loss of trade, 
and sighed. 

“ll leave tomorrow,” said Corell. 

“Good,” said Robic, not looking at Danica. 

“Then I’ll go and pack my case,” she said promptly. And 


Stana, her own mother—who on earth, thought Robic, can 


understand the workings of a mother’s heart?—-said, “I'll help 
you, dear. Your things are all washed.” 

“What am I to do?” stammered Serge. ‘Petar, help me!” 

“Damn it, how can I help you?” growled Robic. “Danica’s 
old enough to make up her own mind. Doctor—” he nodded 
at Vicivic, who was sipping a glass of red wine—‘whatever 
we do, it seems Danica’s sticking to Sasha here...” 

“I certainly am!” she said firmly. 

“T lose her if I knock his German skull in for him—I lose 
her if I let her go off with him! Whichever way, I can’t win!” 
Serge suddenly crashed both fists down on the table, yelling, 
“And what have I ever done to deserve this?” 

Corell said nothing. What could he say? Wherever he went 
he seemed to leave chaos behind him. The one thing he was 
sure of just now was that someone like himself ought not to 
be alive—only it was going to be difficult to die. Danica would 
keep.a close watch on him, and even the quickest way of dying 
he could devise required a few moments’ time for preparation. 

He rose and left the room. Then I must steal those few 
moments, he thought, cheat love of the few seconds that are 
long enough for dying. He shut himself in his room, and sat 
on the bed, staring at the floorboards, polished with years of 
wear. People had walked on those floorboards for almost a 
century, and Corell felt a kind of solemnity in the idea of 
ending his life on them. 

He did not move even when Danica hammered on the door 
with both fists. “Sasha!” she shouted. “Let me in!” And then, 
running back to the head of the stairs, she shouted down, “Help 
me, someone! Break that door down! He mustn’t be left alone, 
he mustn’t! You don’t know what it’s like when he’s alone— 
we’ve got to break the door down!” 

Corell heard the others running upstairs, Robic bellowing 
for an ax which he said should be in the yard. Vicivic flung 
his shoulder against the door, but it was made of solid wood 
and did not budge. Apparently Dobroz was trying to restrain 
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and refusing to fetch the ax. 
Corell sighed, stood up, went to the door and opened it. 


Vicivic, who had just been taking another run at the door, shot _ 
headlong into the room and fell on the = Danica clung | 


around Corell’s neck like a kitten. 
“Don’t go without me!” she kept saying. “Don’ t go without 


me! They don’t any of them understand you, no one under- 


stands!” 
“Very well,” said Corell, in hollow tones. “I can wait.” 

“What for?” asked Vicivic, sitting on the bed and rubbing 
his shoulder. 

“No idea. Do miracles still happen?” 

“Not for you, I'd have thought.” 

“I’m waiting for one, though.” 

“Let us know when to ring the bells.’ Dr. Vicivic shooed 
everyone else out of the room, though Dobroz protested and 
clung to the door frame. 

“Danica!” he said. “Danica, we can get married in four 
weeks’ time if you like!” 

The door slammed in his face. : 

“You won't get rid of me now,” said Danica. She was 
standing by the window, looking down into the small court- 
yard, 

Corell could not think of anything to say. At last, not mean- 
ing it, he said, “We'll go to Frankfurt.” 

Danica, happy, took it as the truth. “When, Sasha?” 

“In a week, maybe.” 

“Why wait so long?” 

“I have to see Pula again first.” 

“Must you?” 

“Yes.” He began pacing up and down the room. He knew 
he had to win time now, if he was to steal those few minutes 
that would be long enough to die in. It should be possible to 
devise it, somehow. 

By evening, Serge had ridden his motorbike back to Isola, 
Dr. Vicivic had been called to a patient, and Stana was back 
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in the shop to sell souvenirs for the last few hours of the day. — 


Petar wandered around the house alone, went out into the yard 
once or twice and looked up at the window—there was no light 
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it’ was completely dark 


he pushed it open and looked inside the room. 

_ Corell and Danica were lying on the bed together, asleep. 
expressed such tenderness that Robic stood there very still, 
holding his breath. He looked at the two of them for a while, 
_ torn between mental agitation and paternal pride. Finally, the 
loving father in him won, he closed the door quietly behind 
him, and equally quietly made his way downstairs again. 


Ma 


_ They were dressed, but the way they lay in one another’s arms 


: fark, Robic could stand it no 
er. He went upstairs. The door was closed but not locked; 


a 
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Three days later, Corell went to Ljubljana, where he had been 
summoned to give yet another account of the accident when 
the bora had flung his car off the road. There was more pa- 
perwork to be done; bureaucracy is the same the world over, 
and its representatives in Ljubljana were no exception. To 
Corell’s considerable surprise, the German consul had turned 
up too, inquiring how he was, what was to be done with the 
wrecked car, and whether he wanted to claim for damages. 

Corell and Danica traveled to Ljubljana by bus and then 
train. The journey was a strain, and Corell felt his injuries 
begin to ache, though he was not going to let Danica see they 
were hurting him. Then they started back again. They were 
in a railway compartment with farmers’ wives coming homé 
from market with the stuff they had not sold, who settled down 
among their clucking chickens and strings of garlic bulbs and 
began to eat. 

“T don’t think we’ll get back to Piran tonight,” said Corell. 
The evening sky was heavy with gold, and red clouds lay on 
the seaward horizon. “It looks like we’ll miss the last bus.” 

“Then let’s get out somewhere and look for a hotel.” 

Danica’s voice was quite matter-of-fact. She already feels 
she’s living with me, he thought; everything we do together 
is natural just because we’re doing it together. My God, when 
did I last feel I was part of someone’s happiness? Happiness? 
What is it, Danica? Is your love for me happiness? 

They got out at Divaca, and were lucky enough to find a 
minibus going to Lipica. It was crammed with people on their 
way home from work; they got out along the route to go off 
to the isolated villages in the karst. By the time the bus reached 
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e Lipica, Danica and Corell were alone in it, leaning against 
each other. The vehicle drove in a circle over the big parking 
area and stopped outside the large modern building of the 
Maestoso Hotel. Cascades of light sparkled behind the wide 

' glass windows of the big dining room, dance music could be 
_ heard in the nightclub downstairs. The car park itself was full 
of deluxe cars belonging to Western tourists. 

Corell tipped the bus driver, and nodded at the cars. “I don’t 
belong in this sort of place, not now. Can you tell us somewhere 

_ we can get a bed for the night? Just a bed, that’s all.” 

Danica had started toward the hotel. Now she came back. 
“Let’s stay here. Why not?” she said. 

Corell looked up at the brightly lit facade. Lipica, with its 
famous stud farm, its white stallions, the elegance of the danc- 
ing horses—the unique combination of power and beauty—it 
might have been a century ago that he himself owned two 
Lippizaners, kept in the riding stables in the Taunus, and used 
to go riding in the woods with Hilde. A century ago, and in 
a different world. 

“No,” he said. 

“Come on, Sasha. You must go in.” 

She took his hand, and he could feel her trembling. She’s 
trying to make me, he thought, suddenly touched. She senses 
that all these small steps back to the world I’ve lost are im- 
portant, building blocks for a foundation; it’s her feminine 
instinct. But she doesn’t know how rotten the ground is where 
she wants to lay that new foundation—still, how can | say that 
to her? 

She was pulling him on, and he accompanied her to the big, 
glazed lobby. He looked in at the splendors of the hotel, and 
then down at himself. His suit was still crumpled, and smelled 
faintly of the chickens and garlic in the country train. He wore 

a striped shirt, no tie, and his shoes were dusty and shabby. 

- He had meant to buy a new pair in Ljubljana, but had forgotten. 
. “Yes!” he said suddenly. “Damn it all, yes! Let’s go in, 

just as we are!” He put his hand in his pocket, and brought out 

a wad of bills. “A farewell supper! My lady...” He offered 
Danica his arm. “I haven’t forgotten all my manners, you see.” 

She took his arm, he pushed the glass doors open with his 
foot, and to the dismay of the hall porter they entered the 
modern, glitteringly palatial hotel. They stood there for a mo- 
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ment, waiting for someone to come and throw them out, but 


no one did. Corell slowly buttoned up his shirt and straightened 
his crumpled jacket. 


“Good Lord—in Germany, they’d have rushed us out of : 
here by now!” he said, rather shaken. “I’m not used to this — 


kind of thing! Well—shall we go up to the restaurant?” 
“Why not, Sasha?” 


rt 


Danica took his arm again. The man at the reception desk 4 
gave a crooked smile as she glanced challengingly at him. The — 


head waiter, dark-suited, came down the steps leading to the — 


restaurant and bowed slightly. “A table for two?” he asked. 
Corell nodded. “Yes, a good table,” he said. 


The head waiter led the way, and they followed him into — 


the big dining room. The glittering ceiling lights shone down _ 


on them; it was like walking on to a stage, with the eyes of 


all the other guests turned to them. They were shown to a table — 


at the back of the room, by the window, with a view of the 
entrance to the stud, but behind a barrier of pot plants in boxes 
which hid them from the other guests—a discreet compromise 
which pleased Corell. 


“Thank you,” he said, with genuine satisfaction. “An ex- 


cellent table!” He placed a handful of bills on the table. “Now, 
we’ll have the best wine you can provide, and the menu—and 
if anyone asks you who we are, refer them to me!” 

The head waiter bowed silently again, and hurried away. 
Corell looked out of the window. Opposite them were the 
stables of Lipica, with a large, rectangular paddock in front 
of the buildings. There were more stables further away, under 


the trees—he remembered it all, from long ago. Turning his — 


head, he looked at Danica again. The way her presence dis- 
pelled the images of the past was almost uncanny. Even Hilde’s 


picture was fading, and her well-remembered features changed, — 


taking on the appearance of Danica’s. 

“T love you,” he said, suddenly and abruptly. 

“When do we leave for Germany, Sasha?” 

“I'd rather go anywhere than Germany, if possible.” 

“Well, isn’t is possible?” 

“Not really.” He waited until the waiter showed him the 
bottle of wine he had ordered, pouring some into his glass. He 
tasted it slowly. It was excellent: rather spicy, a Traminer, he 
thought. He nodded, and watched the golden liquid flowing 
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into their glasses. When they were alone again, he went on. 


_ “Danica, when I came here everything was so easy. My life 


was virtually over—I was just looking for a quiet corner to die 
in. They say animals crawl away to die in hiding, elephants 
have mysterious, lonely graveyards; well, I was on the way 
to my own lonely graveyard.” 

“Pula—but Puia’s not a lonely place at all, Sasha 

“There’s one place, somewhere along the coast, as lonely 
as if it were on another planet. Well, I don’t know what it’s 
like now, maybe there’s a Grand Hotel on the site.” He looked 
out of the window at the stables again. It was growing dark. 
“I was there once at night, it was pitch dark, I pushed off a 


” 


_ boat from the shore with my foot and it was invisible after 
- three yards. It had to be invisible—to be seen meant death for 


anyone in it. But that’s not a very interesting story.” He drank, 
looked over the rim of his glass at Danica, and asked himself 
if he ought to trust the change of heart he felt taking place 


_ within him. 


“Well, it’s light now—light everywhere.” Danica made a 
wide, all-embracing gesture. He reached for her hand, raised 
it to his lips, and for a moment was truly happy. “And it always 
will be light now,” she said quietly. Her fingers caressed his 
lips; he gave himself up to the tenderness between them. 

And yet it’s sheer madness, he told himself later, as they 
were eating hadjuski cevap—a dish of mixed grilled fish, with 
salad and onions—and drinking the golden wine. What is there 
waiting for me back in Frankfurt? A down-at-the-hee] medical 
practice, with my patients on the wanted list of every country 
in the world, or else pimps and tarts. 

A couple of times he thought he himself had been an ac- 
cessory to a crime. Men with shot wounds had been brought 
to him at night, out of nowhere. He had removed the bullets 
on his old operating table, no longer by any means sterile, and 


~ let them go without asking any questions. On both occasions 


he had read news of bank robberies and gun battles with the 
police in the paper next day. Well, that was none of his busi- 
ness. He had got drunk again, avoiding the mirrors in his 
apartment because he could no longer bear the sight of himself, 
and had gone on treating his “clients’—he had long since 
stopped calling them “patients.” Eugen Four-Eyes, Winking 
Willi, His Lordship the elegant gang leader, Jenny with her 
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constant cold, Magda who never gave her gonorrhea a chance - 
to clear up—a never ending procession of rats from the sewers _ 
of the big city. 4 

And could he bring Danica into this sort of thing? Of course, _ 
people do make new starts—but at the age of fifty? 

“What are you thinking?” asked Danica. 

He jumped, and was about to make some evasive reply 
when a man came around the barrier of oleanders, and stopped — 
beside Corell’s table. 

“Don’t I know you?” asked the man. He was expensively 
dressed. “Perhaps I’m speaking out of turn, but—” 

“Yes, you are,” said Corell brusquely. “Please go away.” 

“Frankfurt, wasn’t that it? Frankfurt?” 

“Sorry, I’ve never been to Frankfurt. I’m Swiss, from St. — 
Gall.” 

“But you are a doctor, aren’t you?” | 

“No, I manufacture nuts and bolts.” Corell studied the man — 
with a mixture of curiosity and repulsion. “Er—do you intend 
to trouble us any further?” 

“I’m a friend of Egon the Cat...” 

Corell picked up his wine glass and drank. The past was — 
following him everywhere—there was no escape. Naturally, 
he knew Egon the Cat, knew his medical history by heart, he — 
was a regular patient. So this elegant personage belonged to 
the same profession, and had come to the tourist center of 
Lipica to see what he could pick up in the jewelry line. 

“I’d like to be left alone,” said Corell, grimly. “My bill, 
please, waiter!” He put some bills on the table, took Danica’s — 
arm, and led her out of the restaurant, walking fast. Not at all 
offended, the elegant gentleman from Frankfurt watched them 
go, feeling for a cigarette case in his pocket. 

“That’s him all right, though,” he murmured. 

He hurried back to his own table, and leaned over to speak 
softly to his companions. “Yes, it’s Corell sure enough. Ill 
send His Lordship a telegram right away. After that we'll see 
what’s going here...” 


Outside, the night was fragrant with the scent of flowers. Silver 
moonlight lay heavy on the branches, they could hear the faint — 
sounds of horses whinnying in the stables. Corell leaned on 
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e fence dividing the stud farm from the hotel grounds and 
smoked a cigarette. So far, Danica had not said anything, but 
now she asked, “Why did you walk out so suddenly?” 

“It’s a habit of mine. I’m always walking out. On other 
people, on life, on myself ...I’m no hero, Danica, never was. 
I was near doing a brave thing once, when I meant to kill 
myself. But you stopped me, so now I’m on the run again.” 

He tossed his cigarette away, trod it out, and put his hands 
in his pockets. ““That’s the only kind of life I-can offer you!” 
he said, roughly. “So run for it yourself, my dear, take to your 
lovely legs and run and run—the faster the better, and don’t 
look back! For God’s sake, do you want me to go on my knees 
and beg you to steer clear of me?” 

“I’m deaf, Sasha.” 

“How can I make you leave me?” 

“You can’t.” 

They walked back to the hotel with its glittering lights, and 
into the big lobby. The man at the reception desk smiled. Word 
had gone around that the German who looked so disreputable 
was flinging wads of money around the place. “We have a 
double room with bath vacant, if you wanted to stay the night.” 

“Yes; thanks.” Corell put out his hand for the room key. 

“Would you like to be called tomorrow morning?” 

“No.” 

“There are only a couple of buses a day to Koper.” 

“T may stay here longer.” 

“Our pleasure, sir.’ 

They went up to the second floor in the elevator and found 
their room: a large room with two huge windows and a balcony, 
pleasant modern furniture, built-in wardrobes and a big double 
bed. 

“They must think we’re millionaires!” said Corell, sitting 
down in an armchair. “Whereas I rather fancy the head waiter 
here is better off than I am!” 

‘How much money do you have left?” asked Danica. 

“A few dollars, when I’ve paid our bill here.” He went to 
one of the picture windows and gazed out. “I was reckoning 
on a journey to Yugoslavia, not a journey back again.’ 

“Well, I’ve got enough money saved up to get us to Ger- 


many.” 
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He heard her moving behind him, and turned. She was | 
getting undressed; her dress was lying on the floor, and she _ 
was undoing her bra. 

“What are you doing?” he asked. :| 

“Shouldn’t I? Don’t you want to sleep with me?” She took _ 
off the bra, freeing her breasts. He looked at her, nodded 
dumbly, and turned back toward the window. He heard Danica 
pull back the covers; the mattress creaked slightly as she lay 
down. 

“Come on,” she said. “Are you going to stand there all 
night?” 

He tore himself away from the window, and came over to 
the bed, but he did not undress at once; he sat down beside 
Danica, laid his hands gently on her body and gazed earnestly 
at her. : 

“Are you blind?” he asked. “For God’s sake take a better 
look at me, Danica!” 

She smiled, shaking her head, with an expression of hap- 
piness that dazzled him. “I may be blind or deaf or lame—all 
I can really feel is you, nothing else,” she said. She began to 
unbutton his shirt, and he did not resist as she undid his belt 
and momentarily laid her hand between his thighs, feeling the — 
blood pulsing there. 

“I’m your woman, Sasha,” she said softly, “‘so you’d better 
get used to having me around...” 

“Tl learn,” said Corell, meekly. “I was always a good 
learner!” 


Hl 
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They stayed on in Lipica for three days. So as not to worry 
Danica’s parents, they rang the Piran police station and asked 
Dushan Dravic to tell Petar and Stana nothing had happened, 
they were staying at the Maestoso Hotel in Lipica. 

“Nothing happened?” bellowed Petar, thumping the table 
in Dravic’s office. “Nothing happened, when they’re staying 
at a hotel together? What do vou think they’re doing there, eh? 
My poor little Danica—to think she’s come to this! Dushan, 
my heart bleeds, that’s what!” 

He dropped on to a chair; since office chairs are seldom the 
best and newest in the world, there was a loud crack, and he 
got up again in alarm. “Well, don’t just sit there looking pop- 
eyed!” he shouted at Dravic. “Say something helpful! You’re 
a father too, aren’t you? What would you do if your Alenka 
was going to bed with a strange man and rang up to let you 
know? All right, don’t bother to tell me: you’d blow your top!” 

“I’d go to Lipica and give her the thrashing of her life!” 
said Dravic. 

“You would! I[ll-treating your own children! Just like you!” 
Robic spat, and left the police station. He stood in Tartini 
Square, staring out over the sea and wondering how to break 
the news to Stana. Not the news that Danica was brazenly 
_ staying at a hotel with her German, sharing a bed like man 
and wife—Stana didn’t seem to mind that, mothers and fathers 
evidently felt differently about their daughters—but the news 
that he was going to Lipica to stop it. 

After much thought, Robic decided not to tell her at all, 
but pretend he was going on a business trip. A meeting of a 
collective of small shopkeepers, to be held in Rijeka—that was 
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a good place to choose, since it lay in the opposite diction : 
from Lipica. | 
He liked this plan. “Danica rang from Lipica,” he told Stana 
later. “They’re staying there. Maybe Sasha wants to go riding!” 
He laughed, rather awkwardly because of the constriction of 
his throat, and took off his shoes. Stana, who was standing at 
the stove cooking a large pan of djuvec, a stew of various kinds 
of meat with parsley, sweet peppers and paprika, nodded and 

tasted the contents of the pan. 

“They’re in love,” she said tolerantly, “that’s what it is.” 

Robic managed to refrain from another furious outburst, 
and told her about his supposed trip to Rijeka. “You can manage 
the shop on your own for a couple of days, can’t you?” 

“Of course.” 

They ate supper, drank a glass of wine, listened to the radio 
and went to bed. 

Next morning, Robic was at the bus stop with a small case, 
waiting for the country bus to Koper, where he could change 
for Ljubljana and get off the bus as close as it went to Lipica. 

His bus left Piran at seven. At two minutes to seven, when 
Robic was already sitting in the bus smoking his pipe, Stana 
got in. She was wearing her best headscarf, her Sunday dress, 
and carrying a large bag. Robic clutched the stem of his pipe 
and drew closer to the window as she sat down beside him. 
“‘You’re in the wrong bus,” she informed him out loud. “This 
one’s going to Koper. You want the bus to Rijika!” 

“Koper? Well, fancy!” Robic puffed hard at his pipe, 
shrouding himself in smoke. A few women began to cough 
and complain about pollution. “Isn’t smoking forbidden in 28 
bus?” someone asked. 

“This is a free Socialist state!” Robic shouted. “And ae 
goes for smoking too, comrades!” 

“You'd better get out, we’re about to start,” Stana insisted. 
“The driver’s got in. Or are you going to Rijeka by way of 
Koper? It’s a long way around!” 

“IT can go any way | like!” bellowed Robic. “I can change 
at Zagreb for Rijeka if I like!” 

“Or Maribor!’ someone added, with a laugh: 

“Or Skopje!” shouted Robic, jumping up. 

“You could always change at Sarajevo!” offered a woman 
seated at the front, a safe distance away. 
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 Robic clenched his fists and sat upright, staring out of the 
window, hoping that Stana would hold her tongue. The doors 

pints the bus moved off over Tartini Square. Petar and Stana 

_ did not exchange another word during the entire bus journey. 
They changed for Ljubljana in Koper, got out at Lakev, and 
were lucky enough to get a lift to Lipica in a farmer’s trailer. 
Robic ran after it to stop it, helped Stana up, and wiped the 
sweat from his face. 5 

“How did you know I was going to Lipica?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“I’ve been married to you nearly twenty-five years, haven’t 
| ee 

“Oh!” Robic was disconcerted. “Well, how about you? Why 
. are you going to Lipica?” 

“To stop you doing whatever it is you want to do.” 

“Oh,” he said again. “And what do I want to do?” 

“Something silly, I dare say.” Her headscarf was fluttering 
in the wind as they stood in the trailer, her legs were braced 
apart. “You'll never understand about love, Petar!” 

“Oh no, never! I fathered a daughter, that’s all!” 

“Yes, that was twenty-four years ago, the evening you came 
out of the mountains on leave, when you’d just been decorated 
for gallantry . . 

“You still remember?” 

“Every minute of it. We laughed and drank and danced, 
and that was when it happened—behind old Cyril’s barn. The 
ground was so hard you took off your uniform jacket and put 
it underneath me.” 

“Hell. ..and you say I don’t understand about love?” 

“I wasn’t married to you at the time, either. You’re getting 
forgetful, Petar.” 

He grunted something indistinct. Finally he said, “There’s 
a difference between making love in wartime, and making love 

in a hotel bed ‘in peacetime!” 

“Tt all comes to the same thing,” said Stana. 

Taken aback, Robic stared at her, and swallowed several 
times. “It’s a matter of honor!” he shouted. “The family honor! 
Danica’s honor! Going off like this, as if they were a couple 
of rabbits!” 

“I want Danica to be happy,” said Stana firmly. 
They got out of the trailer not far from the hotel, thanked 
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the farmer for the lift, and went the last part of the way on | 
foot. There was a young woman behind the hotel reception — 
_ desk today. She looked up when Robic and Stana, rather ill | 


at ease in these grand surroundings, came over the tiled floor 
toward her. The restaurant was still being cleaned at this time 
of the morning, there were a few guests in riding clothes sitting 
in the breakfast room drinking coffee, a long procession of 
white horses could be seen outside, walking along a woodland 
path to a paddock. 

“It’s about my daughter,” said Robic, leaning over the desk. 
“About your age, miss, rather shorter, long black hair, a real 


angel, you mark my words! She’s staying here. Which room?” - 


“Name, please?” 
“Danica Robic.” 
The girl glanced briefly at the register. “Sorry, not here.” 


“Dr. Alexander Corell,” said Stana, before Robic could | 


protest. 

“Room 27.” The girl looked at them. “Shall I ring to say 
you're here?” 

“Ring? I’m her father! Do I have to fill in a form or some- 
thing applying to see my own daughter, comrade?” 

“We really are her parents,” said Stana gently, smiling at 


the bewildered girl. Her motherly face worked wonders. — 


“Room 27—we’ll go straight up. Thank you very much.” 
She dug Petar in the ribs, picked up her bag and went to 
the stairs. Robic picked up his own case and marched after 
her. He did not see the receptionist reach quickly for the phone 
and call Room 27. 
The door was not locked. Danica was sitting by the window, 
and seemed perfectly normal. She was fully dressed, whereas 


Robic, his imagination running riot, had expected to find her ~ 


in bed, surprised and guilty in her lover’s arms. Instead, there 
she sat quite calmly, while Sasha—damn him!—stood beside 
her, offering Robic a bottle of slivovic. Robic took a couple 
of steps, stopped in front of Corell, found himself suddenly 
deprived of speech, took the bottle of slivovic and put it to his 
mouth. Then he walked on, put his case down on the floor, 
and opened it. 

“I brought your coat,” he told Danica, his voice trembling. 
“In case the weather turns cold...” 

“And here’s a spare pullover.” Stana fumbled in her large 
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_ traveling bag. “And clean underclothes—and your nightie...” 

“And a spare pair of shoes,” said Robic, “and—” He hes- 

_ itated, looking crossly at Corell. “Damn it-all—and bread and 
salt!” 

“And this is the kerchief I wore when I was a bride myself.” 

They stood side by side, holding the things they had brought, 
two middle-aged people toughened by the sun and the sea, and 

_ now they admitted to themselves why they had really come to 
Lipica—to say what they were saying now. : 

“We’re going to be married,” said Danica, “and we’ll make | 
a new start in Frankfurt—a really new start.” 

“Well, I don’t know.” Robic sat down. “A son-in-law who’s 
older than my younger brother!” 

“Bless you, dear,” said Stana. ‘“‘When do you leave?” 

“In a few days’ time.” 

“T have to go to Pula first,” said Corell. 

Danica looked up at him, a trace of alarm in her eyes. It 

~ was the only fear she still had for him. Pula, and all its mem- 
ories—to her, this was the last big battle she had to fight and 
win. 

They all jumped when the door was unceremoniously flung 
open, and the room suddenly filled with uniformed figures. 
Armed police, who took the place over at once. An officer 
strode in and looked Corell over, tight-lipped. Behind him was 
the man who had been at the reception desk the first evening. 

“That’s him,” he said. “A German.” 

“Come with us!” the officer told Dr. Corell. “All of you!” 

“May I ask what all this is about?” asked Corell. 

“You may. Last night, jewelry was stolen from four rooms 
in this hotel. There’s no point in lying, you’re the only one 
who could have done it. And the whole family’s come on a 
jewelry-lifting operation, I see! Come with us, and put your 
hands behind your head!” 


The journey from Lipica to the Koper police headquarters 
turned into a battle between Petar and the police captain, who 
were sitting side by side in the big car. Corell and Danica sat 
hand in hand between two other policemen, silently wondering 
what awaited them in Koper. They had tried several times to 
explain that there must be some mistake, only to be shouted 
down. At last Corell said, resigned, “We might as well wait 
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till they question us, darling. Try to understand the man! I 
mean, what would a rough character like me be doing in a — 
luxury hotel?” . | 

Robic, however, became increasingly furious the closer they _ 
came to Koper, shouting above the sound of the engine and 
thumping the back of the driver’s seat just in front of him, 
until the man finally turned around and said, “For heaven’s 
sake make him shut up! How d’you expect me to drive properly 
with this going on behind me? Stop him, comrade Copia or 
I won’t be held responsible for any accidents!” 

“Comrade?” yelled Robic. “All comrades here, aren’t we? 
How dare you treat us like this? Here, take a look at my papers! 
Why doesn’t anyone want to see my papers? I’m telling you, 
for about the hundredth time, I’m Petar Robic. Robic, from 
Piran. I was with the partisans! Troop leader! Tito himself 
embraced me! I’ve been decorated four times! I’m a Party 
member! I want to speak to the Party secretariat at once. I 
demand to telephone the Central Committee in Ljubljana!” 

The police station at Koper was much like any other police 
station. The captain went to sit at his desk, the doors were 
shut, Robic took a deep breath and looked up at the photograph 
of Tito hanging on the otherwise bare wall. “If he knew what 
goes on in this country...” he began. 

“Quiet!” shouted the captain. “Sit down, all of you. Except 
you—you stay standing!” He indicated Dr. Corell. “Step for- 
ward!” He gestured to the police shorthand writer, sitting at 
another desk fiddling with his pencil, and then stared at Danica, 
who had stationed herself beside Corell, head thrust forward 
like a cat about to spring. 

“Sit down!” said the captain, with dangerous softness. 
“From now on, every word’s official. It'll be taken down and 
go in our report.” 

“Good! At last!” said Robic, in the background. “You put 
this in the report, laddie,” he barked at the bewildered short- 
hand writer. “The captain is an idiot.” 

It was plain that they would get nowhere like this. Head 
on one side, the captain looked at Robic, wondering whether 
to have him arrested and taken away, but then, his eyes re- 
turning to Danica, he decided he might as well hope to train 
a swarm of bees to fly in strict military formation as make 
these people keep quiet. 
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“Right. Who are you?” He pointed to Corell. 

“My name is Alexander Corell. Dr. Alexander Corell.” 

“Hm.” The captain tucked in his chin. He was beginning 
to have a nasty feeling that a mistake might have been made. 
“Doctor of medicine? Can you prove it?” 

“Yes, here’s my passport.” 

Corell held it out. The captain took it, glanced at it, and 
dropped it on the desk. 

“All right, I believe you. So why do you go around—er, 
looking like that?” 

“How d’you expect him to look?” shouted Robic. “Sasha 
here’s a doctor of medicine all right, he’s going to be my son- 
in-law, he’s an honest man, I’ve been telling you so these last 

‘two hours! Where’s the phone? [ want to speak to the Party 
secretariat. Now, at once!” 

“Listen, there has been a burglary at the Maestoso Hotel!” 
shouted the officer. “Can I help it if a German doctor chooses 
to go around looking like a tramp? Naturally they were sus- 
picious when... And how much money do you have on you?” 

“Forty dollars, but I’ve already paid the hotel bill in ad- 
' vance. We were leaving for Piran today.” 

The captain was still looking at Corell, obviously trying to 
puzzle out his appearance. “The bora blew him and his car off 
_ the road,” Danica informed him. “Don’t you even know what’s 

in your own files? Dr. Corell, from Frankfurt—your own men 
retrieved his car from the ravine!” 

“And | signed the statement!” shouted Robic. 

“We'll check up on it.” The captain closed Corell’s passport 
and put it in a drawer. Corell watched, with mixed feelings. 
A human being loses his humanity without a passport. Very 
likely, he thought, they ask for your passport at the gates of 

heaven. “It’s not unknown for doctors to steal,” said the cap- 
_tain, looking past Corell at a point on the wall. 

“Indeed not. Some doctors have been murderers,” said Cor- 
ell. 

“There! You see?” The captain looked almost gratefully at 
Corell. “And the way you turned up—no tie, no luggage, 
arriving at Lipica late in the evening, by bus, paying in advance 
and in cash, the best food and wine... well, admit it, didn’t 
it look suspicious?” The captain was trying to edge out of a 
potentially tricky situation without loss of face. “Jewelry was 
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certainly stolen from the hotel, valuable stuff, a lot of it. And 4 


no good Yugoslavian would have stolen it—we Yugoslavs — 


respect the visitors to our country!” 
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“Then it wasn’t a good Yugoslav who stole it!” shouted — 


Robic. 

“No, it was a German,” said Corell. 

The captain froze. “You know who the thief was?” 

“Almost certainly.” 

“A friend of yours?” 

“No. I’m his doctor.” 

“Is that any reason not to tell me his name?” 

“Only half a one.” Corell smiled wryly. “I don’t know it— 
all I know is I’ve had him as a patient once or twice. I don’t 
even remember what his trouble was. I saw him in Lipica, 
when he came up to my table in the hotel I thought his face 
somehow seemed familiar, but I tried not to remember 
him. I’ve had enough ghosts from the past. Of course, if I'd 
known—” 

“Are many of your patients that sort?” asked the captain, 
trying to make a feeble joke. 

Corell smiled back. “All of them.” 

“Well, we’ll be checking up on all this. I don’t suppose 
you’ll mind staying on in our country for a while.” 

“Since you’ve impounded my passport, I’ll have to grin and 
bear it.” Corell put his arm around Danica’s shoulders. “Can 

I go now?” 
“Yes,” said the captain stiffly. “You'll be hearing from us.” 

“And you'll be hearing from me!” Robic jumped up. “Why 
isn’t anyone interrogating me? Why don’t you question me? 
I was at the hotel this morning, wasn’t I? Suppose / was the 
thief?” 

“Impossible.” 

“Why? Nothing’s impossible.” : 

“That jewel robbery required intelligence.” The captain en- 
joyed saying that. 

“T’ll knock his head in!” said Robic, furious, once they were 
out in the street. “Sasha, I assure you our country and its people 
aren’t really anything like that idiot in uniform back there!” 

“J know your country very well.” Corell drew Danica closer 
to him as they walked to the bus station. It was a fine, hot 
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: day, with a blue sky, the air scented with flowers. “I love the 


place.” 

They’ve kept my passport, he was thinking; even if I wanted 
to, that makes it impossible for me to slip’ quietly out of 
Danica’s innocent world the way I ought to do, leaving only 
a memory that would soon fade. A man is only a caged animal, 


without a passport. 


There was no uproar, hard as Robic tried to create one. He did 
indeed complain to the Party secretariat, sending off an angry 
letter. He had a phone call by way of Dravic at the police 
station a couple of days later, from some kind of official in 
Belgrade, inquiring politely whether there was a psychiatrist 
in Piran, becuase if not he would be sure to find one in Ljub- 
ljana. 

“What’s become of the old fighting spirit?” mourned Robic. 

Corell’s passport was, in fact, returned after five days. 
Dravic, in his capacity as police chief of Piran, bore it proudly 
off to deliver it to Robic. “Sent by courier!” he said. “A lieu- 
tenant, at that!” 

“Is that all?” grunted Petar. 

“What else did you expect?” 

“A letter! An apology!” 

“They never apologize. Why should they? Everyone makes 
mistakes.” Dravic put the passport down on the table, and 
prudently went to the door before asking his next question. 
“Is it true your future son-in-law’s an alcoholic?” 

“Could be... these things happen,” growled Robic, on the 
defensive. 

“Well, we know all about this Dr. Corell now, see? A long 
report arrived from Frankfurt.” Dravic cleared his throat. ‘‘Pe- 
tar, you and me, we’re friends. Used to play in the street 
together, used to run after the same girls... Petar, why don’t 
you get rid of him? Give him his passport, take him to the 
border and shove him over! Think of Danica!” 

“I don’t do anything else! I can hardly get a wink of sleep, 
worrying about her.” 

“Look, he’s no good for her. The stuff in that report. . . well, 
I can’t actually tell you. Official secrets, see? But speaking as 
your friend, Petar, I’d advise you to get rid of him. There must 
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be some way. In fact they’re thinking up a way in Koper and 
Ljubljana right now. All they need is some good reason to 
bring charges... are you sure he didn’t rape Danica?” 
“No, the other way around if anything. And he isn’t drinking 
all that much now, either.” 


“It’s a tricky one, Petar.” Dravic settled his cap on his head. 


“But we’ll find a way!” And he left Robic’s house. 


“When are we going to Pula, Sasha?” Danica asked. 

They were up in the ruins of the fortress again, looking out 
over Piran; they had found a corner where no tourists came, 
just below the steep fall of the walls, in the embrasure of a 
great window that might once have belonged to the private 
rooms of the lord of the fortress. A crumbling staircase, of- 
ficially closed to visitors, led down to the place. Corell and 
Danica perched there like swallows in their nest, safe and 
alone. : 

For a moment he did not reply. Then he asked, “Why did 
you say that?” He put his hands over his eyes as if the sunlight 
streaming in on them blinded him. 

“You have to go to Pula to be quite cured, am I right?” 

“T meant to die there.” 

“It’s the same sort of idea. You’ll be different when you’ve 
been back to Pula...a dead man, or a new man!” 

“My dear, it’s like throwing a stone into the sea and hoping 
it will swim!” 

“Oh, you’ll swim, Sasha.” 

“How can you be so sure of that?” 

“T just am.” 

“All right, we will go to Pula.” 

“When, Sasha?” 

“Tomorrow.” Corell leaned forward, staring down at the 
little town again. A white steamer was putting out from the 
pier: the line to Trieste. The scent of wild vines wafted through 
the ruins, heavy and sweet. “Hilde was beautiful...” he said. 

“I know. You carry her picture in your wallet. But Hilde’s 
dead. I’m alive. When we’re in Pula I shall tear that picture 
up.” 

He put his hand inside his jacket, took out the wallet, opened 
it, withdrew Hilde’s photograph from its cellophane cover and 
held it out to her. “Tear it up now.” 
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“No, it would be murder now.” 

“And in Pula?” 

“Exorcising ghosts.” 

He took the photograph back, looked at it, and thought of 
Hilde’s goodbye to him, and how she had been back within 
the hour, shattered beyond recognition, but for the two rings 
on her shockingly pale right hand—the only human feature left 
to her. 

“I am stronger than she is,” he heard Danica say. “Much 
stronger, because I’m alive.” 

He put the photograph back in his wallet, and turned to 
look at her. She was lying on the stone floor of the ruined 
room, where grass grew in the crevices, flowers sprang from 
the ruins, vines clambered over the broken masonry. She was 
lying there, arms outstretched, the sun falling like a golden 
scarf over her naked body. 

“Come here . . .” she said softly. “Do come here . . . the 
sun’s so lovely.” 

It was an echo of what Hilde had said, that last morning. 
“The sun’s lovely up there,” she had assured him. The words 
went through him like a knife. He uttered a groan, fell on his 
knees, bent over Danica and buried his face between her 
breasts. 


“Yes, we’ve found a way to get him out of the country!” said 
Dushan, beaming. He had been in such a hurry to get to Robic’s 
souvenir shop that the sweat was running down into the collar 
of his uniform jacket, and his face was bright red. “A splendid 
idea! Sergeant Plinovic just rang, from Koper. We put it all 
down to the accident, see? It’s the perfect excuse. Makes it 
the only charitable thing to do! His car was wrecked, towing 
it away cost money, experts had to be brought in, he was badly 
injured himself—well, all this is a good reason to send him 
back home. He’s got to be examined by his own doctors in 
Germany, in case there’s any damage done that might lead to 
subsequent claims, it all has to be thoroughly investigated and 
so on—you get the idea? We send Dr. Corell back with a note 
from the Ministry of Health, all correct and official and hu- 
manitarian. Good for the police, eh? They'll take your Dr. 
Corell to the border wrapped in cotton wool, and then kiss him 
goodbye!” Dravic boomed with laughter and slapped the 


counter with his hand. ‘“‘A stroke of genius, that’s what it is!” 
he said. “And once he’s over the border he won’t get back in 
a hurry!” 

“Hm. A good idea,” Robic said. He was cleaning a Murano 
glass vase, and thinking hard. “I suppose you could get him 
examined first... say he’s ill, send him home right away.” 

“We'll do that, Petar! We’ll do that!” Dravic massaged his 
broad chest. “Another good idea!” 

“Oh, I know plenty of good ideas.” Robic sat down on an 
old chair behind the counter. “I’m not such a fool as you might 
think. Only there’s just one thing we have to remember.” 

“You mean Dr. Corell may object?” 

“No!” cried Petar, in a fit of paternal anguish. “But Danica 
will!” 
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They went to Pula the next day. Danica had fetched the family’s 
battered old Fiat from the garage, although at first Robic, 
thinking of the plans for a speedy deportation of Dr. Corell, 
-had not wanted her to have it. “I need the car,” he said. 
“What for?” Danica asked. 
Robic passed a hand over his gray hair, and avoided her 
glance. “Well, I just need it.” 


“It’s my car, anyway.” 
“It belongs to the collective. People who need it most ur- 
- gently get priority.” 

Robic stared at his daughter, and took a deep breath. “I 
have to go and collect new stock.” 

“Nonsense. The stockroom’s full to bursting.” 

: is m short of model gondolas and...and big wooden 
_ spoons.” 

“Surely they can wait another day? 4 

“Oh no, they can’t! Got you there!” Robic jumped up. “It’s 
all in the interests of the collective, see? We’re promoting 
tourist traffic!” 

Danica looked gravely at her foie who was still refusing 
to meet her eyes. “All right, Father,” she said at last, quietly. 
“Which matters most, a human being’s happiness or a wooden 
spoon?” 

“Stupid question,” growled Robic. Putting his hand in his 
pocket, he flung the car keys on to the table and marched out 
of the room. 

A few minutes later Danica was sitting outside the house, 
hooting for Corell to come out. A few grinning neighbors hung 
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out of their own windows. They were shouting somethingl| 
Corell could not understand, but he turned and waved to them. — 
“What was all that?” he asked, when he was sitting beside — 
Danica as the ancient Fiat bumped and clattered its way down 
the cobbled street. | 

“It’s too hot for making love today, they said!” She laughed, _ 
merrily. Her happiness was a delightful sight. Corell put his _ 
arm around her shoulders, breathing in the scent of her long | 
hair. A scent unlike any other: the scent of youth. | 

As Danica drove, he looked at her long and silently. 1 must | 
keep this picture in my mind, he thought, it will be all I have — 
left of her. | 

“What are you thinking of?” she asked. | 

“T was thinking I can promise you I'll live.” | 

“Sasha, that’s the nicest thing you could possibly say.” 

Corell nodded. He had not told her quite all he was thinking. — 
Yes, he could survive. Danica had given him back the wish | 
to live. But he would have to live without her. That meeting © 
with the Frankfurt jewel thief in Lipica, above all, had shown — 
him that a return to the world of the living would mean a 
bitterly fought battle with the past. Well, he was prepared to 
fight that battle, build up his life again stone by stone: slow, 
backbreaking work it would be, and he must do it alone. De- 
spite her love, Danica could not be asked to carry such burdens. 
What did she really know of the way he had lived? 

“Stop!” he said suddenly. 

She shook her head, putting her foot down on the accel- 
erator. The engine of the little car roared, but it seemed to be 
resigned to the Robic family’s methods of driving, and re- 
sponded, though with a loud screech. Corell clung to the dash- 
board. The Fiat had become a rocket, overtaking various large 
German cars whose drivers looked around in horror at the rusty 
old tin box as it shot past. The road went downhill here, the 
walls narrowing in. It was like driving into a tunnel. ~ 

“Please, stop!” shouted Corell. 

“No!” Danica shouted back. 

“Listen, I don’t want to go to Pula any more! Let’s go back. © 
I don’t need Pula now.” 

“You must see Pula, Sasha. I know you must.” 

“I don’t need anything to get my heart beating again now. — 
I’m over all that.” 
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“You’re lying, Sasha.” She glanced quickly at him, and 
then back at the road. They were flying along it now. She 
hooted once or twice at large cars which were unwilling to let 
her pass, and kept on going in the middle of the road. They 
quickly pulled over to the right. 

“T’m not lying. I’ve had enough of the past, that’s all,” said 
Corell. “I used to be a good surgeon, you know, and I learned 
how to make quick decisions, how life can hang on a split 
second of knowledge. Right, I’ve had that split second now. 
Pula is a town like any other to me!” 

“But not to me, Sasha.” Danica raced around a bend, the 
near-side wheels of the Fiat rising from the road. Behind them, 
a large German car hooted its horn. “There’d always be a part 
of you left in Pula...and I want that part of you, all of you, 
I want you to belong to me entirely. Hilde will finally die in 
Pula!” 

My God, she’s right, thought Corell. I was running away 
into the shadows again. His throat suddenly felt dry. “You 
sound as if you wanted to murder her!” 

“That’s exactly what I do want to do.” She clutched the 
wheel, her knuckles showing white. “It’s no crime, Sasha, I 
only want to kill a dead woman before she kills you.” 

Corell leaned back, closing his eyes. ; 

He would not have known Pula again. Once they were past 
Vodnja, where the road comes down from the karst rocks to 
the broad plain along the coast, and the wide Bay of Pula, 
Corell put his hand on Danica’s arm. “Can you stop now?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Yes, I can now.” She braked sharply, bringing the 
car to a halt at the side of the road. Corell got out, and walked 
to the edge of the slope. Before him lay a big modern town, 
bursting at the seams, houses climbing up through the woods 
on the slopes, new holiday villages gleaming in the sun. The 
place looked like a huge caterpillar made of glass, concrete 
and asphalt. 

But the old Pula still lived on, as it had for the last two 
thousand years...the castle surrounded by its grounds, the 
Roman theater, the Gate of Hercules, the Porta Gemina, 
the Temple of Augustus with its six huge Corinthian columns, 
the Sergian Arch, and above all that mighty circle, a hymn in 
stone, hundreds of arches towering one above another, power 
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and beauty frozen into a monument—the Roman arena of Pula. | 
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Corell searched his pockets for a cigarette, and did not find 
one, but Danica, who had one lit, passed it to him. “Thank 
you,” he said. “I’d like to stay here a few minutes. So much 
beauty—and just for death!” 

“J don’t understand, Sasha.” She came to his side, leaned 
against him and looked down at Pula and the arena herself. 

“The Romans built that amphitheater to glut themselves on 
the sight of death. It held twenty-six thousand people enjoying 
watching gladiators hack each other to bits. Death was a play, 
a show.” Corell put his arm around Danica, running his fingers 
through her long hair. “You know, in the war, when we were 
young soldiers, we admired this arena. At the time we too 
thought dying was a fine thing, something heroic, we saw 
nothing wrong in one man’s deciding whether another should 
live or die. I used to sit on those old stone seats thinking what 
the arena must have been like in Roman times: huge, with 
awnings for the spectators. a cleverly built gutter to let rain- 
water flow away, special corridors and rooms and doors for 
getting rid of the corpses, rooms for the gladiators, cells for 
the prisoners, pits for the lions, offices for the administrators, 
an air-conditioned box for the Emperor, running water—and 
all of that two thousand years ago, when the German tribes of 
Europe were living in wooden huts!” 

He looked out over the town again. Its contours were blurred 
in the haze of the midday sun, and the sea almost seemed to 
be steaming. The humid heat rose to them. His shirt was stick- 
ing to him. “But at that time, when I was a young doctor in 
the army, I didn’t feel the horror of death there, I only admired 
the place, I sat with Hilde down there, in the fourth row of 
seats back from the stage they’ve built on the old arena area. 
That’s where I kissed her and asked her to marry me.” 

“I know, Sasha.” Danica put her arm around his waist. 
“Well, you can kiss me there too and ask me—” 

“I was young then, I had all my life before me—today I’m 
like those ruins.” 

“Only because you’ve no one to care for you.” She withdrew 
from his embrace and went back to the car. “Let’s go on. You 
must show me just where it was you sat, and everywhere you 
went.” 
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x * * 


_ They left the car in the arena’s parking place and walked over 


to the great ruin, holding hands. They stared up at those empty 
arches, the mighty columns of squared stones, the circular 
ranks of seats. Once Christianity had prevailed and the Roman 
Empire in the West had fallen, it was not time that had de- 
stroyed this superb building, or weather or even the neglect 
of centuries, but man. The arena at Pula had been used as a 
quarry, gutted, its stones taken to build villas and houses, until 
at last, in 1583, the Venetian senator Gabriele Emo forbade 
any more plundering. He was remembered by a commemo- 
rative plaque in the arena. 

“Which way did you go in?” asked Danica. 

“There are several entrances. I don’t remember now.” 

“Then let’s go in at the main entrance.” 

There were advertisement hoardings outside the main en- 
trance, plastered with colorful posters showing Portoroz, with 
its skyline of modern buildings, an idyllic picture of Piran 
harbor, the Basilica Euphrasiana at Porec, sailing boats tied 
up to the quay at Rovinj, steamer timetables for Trieste and 
Venice, Rijeka and Krk. And among all the brightly colored 
posters, there was one in sober black with white lettering, a 
simple notice worded in German, English, French and Slov- 
enian: 

“Piano Recital by Clara Soffkov. Works by Chopin, Liszt, 
Brahms and Beethoven. The Arena of Pula. Performance starts 
at 8:30. Tickets $2.00.” The date was for that day. 

Corell stopped and stared at the poster; indeed, he stopped 
so suddenly that Danica, holding his hand and walking on, 
was pulled abruptly back. 

“Clara Soffkov.” said Corell, searching his memory. “Soff- 
kov—Clara Soffkov.. .” 

“You know her?” Danica shook her head. “You can’t know 
her. She’s our best pianist, but she never plays in Germany. 
Here in Yugoslavia and everywhere else in the world, but she 
never goes to Germany.” 

“How old is this Clara Soffkov? Have you any idea?” 

“They say she’s over eighty. She came back here from 
America after the war.” 

“Back from America. . .”’ Corell passed both hands over his 
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perspiring face. It must be her, he thought. Clara Soffkov, the | 


_ Jewish pianist... she had red-brown hair then, it lay close to 
her narrow head like a hood of copper, and she wore a ragged 
dress and clumsy peasant shoes, men’s lace-up shoes. And 
layers of woolen stockings over her long, delicate-fingered 
hands. “These hands are me,” she had said. “They have Mozart 


and Schubert, Chopin and Schumann in them. Help me,” she - | 


had said. 

The end of October, 1942, in a cave near Rasa in the karst 
mountains. 

“I must see her,” said Corell out loud. “Danica, I must see 
her! It must be that Clara Soffkov—there couldn’t be another.” 

“What Clara Soffkov?” She stopped, restraining him as he 
started towards the entrance to the arena. “Is there another 
ghost I have to kill, Sasha?” 

“For God’s sake, no—it’s a very different story. I’d almost 
forgotten. I must see Clara Soffkov!” 

“You can see her, but it’s better to hear her,” said Danica. 
“She won’t be able to see you.” 

“Why not?” 

“She’s blind,” said Danica. 

“Blind? How long has she been blind?” 

“She was blind when she came here from America.” Danica 
glanced sideways at Corell. “They say a German soldier shot 
her in the war—the bullet hit her in the head and destroyed 
her optic nerve.” 

“Oh God, no!” said Corell tonelessly. He was leaning 
against the flimsy hoardings, his back to the poster advertising 
Clara Soffkov’s piano recital. 

“That’s why she’s never played in Germany, and never 
will.” Danica took Corell’s face between her hands. “Sasha, 
I don’t know just what happened then—but are you still sure 
you want to see her?” 

“Oh yes—more than ever.” Corell pushed away from the 
hoardings, which were only loosely jammed into the ground; they 
swayed and fell. Corell turned and stared at the wooden boards, 
his mouth twisting. “I do tend to destroy everything I touch, don’t 
1? When will you have had enough of me, Danica?” 

“You'll never destroy me, Sasha. I’m tough as the rocks 
of our own mountains.” 


He raised the wooden boards, driving their legs back into _ 
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the ground as best he could, and wiped the dust off Clara 
Soffkov’s name with his hand. 

“Blind,” he said softly. “But she’s alive, she can play the 
piano. That, at least, is left to her.” 


Clara Soffkov was sitting under a blue canvas awning on the 
stage set up in the amphitheater, practicing. A few men stood 
near the grand piano. An area around the stage had been divided 
off with ropes, to keep out the tourists looking around the ruins 
of the arena. The piano sounded thin in the hot midday air, 
drowned in the murmur of voices. Somewhere, a concrete 
mixer was clattering away... the ruins were being preserved, 
given invisible injections of concrete. No one was taking much 
notice of Clara, who sat there behind the grand piano, small, 
thin and white-haired, in a plain flowered cotton dress, her 
head tilted slightly to one side as she checked her own muted 
fingering exercises. At first sight, she looked overpowered by 
the gigantic piano, but when you came closer the picture 
changed. Then you saw that this old, frail woman was undis- 
puted mistress of her instrument, she was in charge, with every 
movement of her long fingers, and the notes proceeding from 
the big piano were marvels of harmony and clarity. 

Corell and Danica stood by the rope barrier, looking across 
at the stage. 

“Is that her?” asked Danica. 

“¥’m not sure. Is there another pianist called Clara Soffkov?” 

“Goodness, no. Not in Yugoslavia.” 

“Then it must be her.” He stood up. “I'll ask her.” 

Danica clung to him, wide-eyed. “Did... was it you who 
shot her? In the war?” she asked softly. 

“Good God, no! Is that what you were thinking, Danica?” 

“Well, yes. It was wartime; all kinds of things happened 
then.” 

“No, it wasn’t like that at all.” Corell walked down the 
steps and climbed over the rope. One of the men on the platform 
came down to meet him at once, waving his arms and shouting, 
“Here, this is private! Keep out!” 

Corell helped Danica over the rope, and stopped at the foot 
of the steps leading up to the stage. The man planted himself 
’ in front of them. “Can’t you see that rope?” he asked. “You 
think we put it there for people to do gymnastics?” 
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“Too hot for that.” Corell looked up at Clara. Her frail te 4 


fingers were sliding over the keys and she leaned forward 
slightly, repeating a passage of trilling lyrical runs. 
- “Chopin,” said Corell. “A major.” 

“B major,” said the other man. “Now, get back to the other 
side of that rope. Madame Soffkov doesn’t give auto- 
graphs.” 

“Td like to speak to her.” 

“Impossible.” 

“Tt can’t be impossible when I’m only four yards away!” 

=p your own interests, sir, don’t make a fuss,” said the 

. “What do you want to speak to Madame Soffkov for, 
awa? 

“T only want to ask her something.” 

“Well, Madame Soffkov doesn’t give interviews either.” 

“It’s a personal question.” 

“T can’t imagine Madame Soffkov answering any personal 
questions from a German. Now please go away. This is the 
last time Pll ask you politely.” 

“It’s no use, Sasha,” said Danica, “You can’t run through 
a wall—you can shout across it, though!” She planted herself 
in front of the surprised man and shouted at the top of her 


voice, ““There’s a German here who'd like to speak to Clara ~ 


Soffkov!” 

The piano music broke off with a sudden discord. The white- 
haired head jerked round, the hands fell to the old woman’s 
lap. 

“You crazy woman!” cried the man, lunging at Danica. 
Corell sprang between them, but the other man was as large 
as he was, and swung his arm back. However, before a fight 
could develop they were all stopped dead by a sound from the 
piano, as Clara brought both hands full down on the keyboard. 
The discordant echo hovered in the air. She had turned her 
head toward Corell and the other man. She had beautiful, blue- 
green eyes, but they were empty eyes. 

Suddenly, there was an oppressive silence under the blue 
awning. The other men on the stage had closed protectively 
in around the piano. 

“Who is it?” asked Clara, her clear old voice cutting through 
the silence. “What German?” 

Corell stared at her. The man facing him stepped aside. 
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“All right, go on!” he Saas “But I warn you, I'll call 
the police if.. 

“Clara Soffkov,” said Corell softly. He went up two of the 
steps to the stage, and then stopped. transfixed by the dead 
eyes. “It really is you! I didn’t know till today you were still 
alive. But I always hoped you did get to America.” 

The old woman’s listening face moved, her features changed. 
and became strangely younger, softened by an inner glow. 

“Your voice...” said Clara. She put her right hand out to 
Corell. “Yes, it’s your voice, only deeper now. Come here— 
why don’t you let him come up? You don’t know who he is, 
but I know his voice... it really is you, isn’t it? You asked 
me: ‘If you get to America, play a Beethoven sonata for me, 
I may be dead by then.’ And I did. I began my first concert 
in Philadelphia by playing it. I said, ‘I am playing this sonata 
for a German, even though the Germans destroyed my eye- 
sight.” Then I told them about you, and I heard people in the 
audience weeping.” She leaned forward, her empty eyes 
searching for Corell. “Where are you? Why don’t you come 
up here? Do you remember that night?” 

“Pitch dark, no moonlight, on the coast between Rabac and 
Koromacno,” said Corell, his voice hoarse with emotion. 

“The 11th of October, 1943. It was cold, and you helped 
me into the boat.” Clara rose and stretched out both arms, a 
small, fragile old woman with tears rolling silently from her 
dead eyes. “My dear boy, you didn’t die after all! I’ve tried 
for years to make enquiries about you—but so much was hap- 
pening at that time, I couldn’t remember your surname. And 
to try to find one nameless German among sixty “million. 

“Alexander Corell.” 

“Corell... of course, Corell! An unusual name.” 

She came to the edge of the stage, feeling for the steps with 
her foot, and stopped. Corell ran up the last few steps and 
flung his arms around the little, white-haired old woman. 

It was a reunion that turned back time to October, 1943, 
and the field hospital at Labin. 

It all began when young Lieutenant Corell of the Medical 
Corps proposed to drive a jeep to Pula to fetch medical supplies 
from the Army dispensary there. 


i 


“Don’t be ridiculous. You can’t drive through those mountains 
on your own—at night, too!” said Captain Weber of the Med- 
ical Corps, Corell’s superior officer, when Corell reported to 
him. It had turned cold, and there was an icy wind blowing 
over the karst. Corell wore a fur-lined jacket over his uniform, 
and a sheepskin cap on his head: only his field-gray trousers 
and high boots showed that he was a German soldier and not 
one of Tito’s partisans. He had slung his submachine gun over 
-his shoulder, and there were four full magazines for it on the 
passenger seat of the jeep. 

“I haven’t been scared of the dark since I stopped believing 
in bogeymen,” said Corell, cheerfully. “I don’t run at the sound 
of an owl hooting!” 

“T dare say not. But the owls in these mountains have ma- 
chine guns.” Dr. Weber went to the kitchen table they used 
as a desk, and handed Corell the latest bulletin received by 
radio. “Read that, and never mind about being a hero! Evidently 
three separate partisan bands have joined up to form a company, 
and they’re operating within a radius of twenty miles—too 
damn near for comfort. They’ve attacked six convoys of sup- 
plies, and always in the same simple but effective way: they 
let the vehicles drive peacefully along until they come to some 
place with a sheer drop to one side and a rock wall the other. 
Then stones come rolling down on the road, the column stops, 
the boys get out to clear away the rockfall...and then they 
start shooting and throwing hand grenades, safe behind their 
rocks. Six times—d’you want to make it seven?” 

“I’m going to Pula for medical supplies, though,” said 
Corell. 
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“You think the partisans will be able to tell, at a distance? 
Or did you intend to drive through the countryside bawling 
out: “Here comes the nice kind doctor, off to get bandages, 
please don’t shoot! You’re crazy.” 

“Look, we have the Red Cross painted on the hood. If it 
sets your mind at rest I’ll tie a Red Cross flag over the back 
seat too.” 

“Oh, stitch it to yourself if you like—the idea’s still crazy!” 
Dr. Weber sat down, filled his pipe and lit it. Next door, the 
other side of a thin wooden partition, they could hear groans, 
wailing voices, now and then an almost animal scream, fists 
hammering on the wall. The worst of the patients were there, 
the wounded men Dr. Weber wanted as close to him as pos- 
sible, so that he could be on the spot as soon as he was needed: 
the men with brain injuries, who had to be tied to their beds 
or given morphine to sedate them until they were taken away 
by ambulance to the hospital in Ljubljana. If they survived that 
journey, they were eventually put on a hospital train for Aus- 
tria, to return to a life which held no more meaning for them. 
Human wrecks, stammering and babbling, reduced to the state 
of infants by a single shot. 

Weber nodded at the wooden partition, beyond which some- 
one was yelping like a dog in pain. “Sergeant Brennerburg. 
All he can do now is scream and crawl. Three weeks ago he 
was the best swimmer in the battalion.” 

“I know, sir.” Corell folded up his list of requirements for 
the dispensary, and put it in a leather dispatch bag. “I’m treating 
him.” 

“Well, isn’t that enough for you?” 

“There are men with double amputations in Hut III, sir. 
And the lung and stomach wounds in VI. And the worst of the 
bomb splinter injury cases in I.” Dr. Corell looked at Dr. 
Weber, full of the resilience only youth can give. “I know what 
you’re going to say, sir: you don’t want me back again in an 
hour’s time as another crippled patient!” 

“Wonderful powers of deduction you have, Corell.” 

“Sir, if I don’t get those dressings and drugs, we’ll be ali 
out in a couple of days’ time, and then this place won’t be a 
field hospital any more, it’ll be sheer hell.” 

“‘We’ve been living in hell for years. I’m used to it.” Weber 
tapped a couple of lists lying on the table with his pipe stem. 
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“There’s going to be a convoy from Pula on Friday.” 
“And suppose that convoy gets attacked too?” 


“Aha! You expect the partisans to attack that column—but | 


of course our young hero is invulnerable, he'll get through 
single-handed!” 

“I have a better chance on my own, sir, that’s all.” 

“The partisans could spot a flea going along that road.” 

“Admitted, sir, but they’ll know where I’m coming from, 
and they know we’re treating nine of their own men here too; 
we saved those men’s lives.” Corell hooked the dispatch bag 
to his belt and settled the sheepskin cap on his head. “I’m 
going anyway, sir. We only have ten ampoules of morphine 
left.” 

“I know that!” shouted Dr. Weber, jumping up. “And I'll 
soon be bandaging the men with toilet paper—thanks to some 
brilliant piece of organization, we’ve got ten cartons full of 
that! Corell, either you stay here or you take an escort armed 
with machine guns, and that’s an order!” 

Corell shook his head. He had reached the doorway, and 
turned there to look at Dr. Weber: a tall, broad, massive man, 
suddenly unable to control the working of his face. 

“You're afraid, sir!” said Corell, amazed. 

“Yes.” Weber nodded, heavily. “I’m afraid of losing you 
Corell. To tell you the truth, I’m fond of you, God knows 
why ...if I’d had a son, I’d have liked him to be like you.” : 

“You don’t have any children, sir?” 

Dr, Weber turned, and went slowly to the window. It was 
a cold night outside, with hoar frost covering the huts, the 
ground and the trees. “One daughter,” he said quietly. “She 


was burned to death last May, during an air raid on Wuppertal.” 


He took a deep breath. It sounded like a sigh. “Stay here, m 
boy.” a 

“And what about the wounded, sir?” 

Dr. Weber did not reply, and Corell stood sketchily to 
attention, said goodbye, and left. 

The man on duty at the gate, Corporal Ritzel, went to the 
jeep with him. “Good luck, sir!” he said, saluting. 

“T'll need it, Ritzel.” Corell started the engine. “Ifyou don’t 
hear from me in Pula in the morning, that'll be that.” 

“Sir, listen, if you suddenly see a lot of rocks on the road, 
get out of that jeep and run for cover! Don’t shoot unless you 
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see something. Lie low, that’s the only chance.” 

“Thanks, Ritzel.” Corell waved as he started off. “You may 
think I’m a fool, too, but I’m trusting to the Red Cross flag.” 

It was bitterly cold, but clear. The moon was well up above 
the mountains, shining on the large red cross painted over the 
hood of the jeep and the Red Cross flag draped over the back 
seat. Well, I could hardly make my point more plainly, thought 
Corell. And the partisans need doctors too, we’re at one in 
that... 


Dr. Corell got through. He reached Pula while it was still dark, 
without seeing or hearing a single partisan. But they had been 
there, around him, had been near him all the way to Pula, as 
he learned when he tried to phone the Labin field hospital and 
was told that the lines had been cut yet again. The work of the 
partisans. 

However, there was still radio contact, and though Corell 
could not hear Dr. Weber’s voice, he read the older man’s 
_ pleasure in the words the radio operator pushed over to him. 

“Congratulations!” read Dr. Weber’s radio message. “So 
that flag did save your life! Half an hour after you passed 
Barban, a patrol of ten men and a lieutenant were practically 
wiped out on the bend in the road there. I have the three 
survivors here. When are you coming back?” 

Reading the words, Corell saw the bend in the road near 
Barban in his mind’s eye, and felt an icy sensation on his scalp. 
They were there all right, he thought, they let me live, passed 
‘me on from post to post, as it were. They had me in their 
sights all the time. It only needed someone to crook his fin- 

fu. 

’ Sitting on a stool beside the radio operator, he wiped his 
face. When he took his hand away it was damp with sweat. 
“Send this message back, Lance-corporal,” he told the radio 
operator. “Coming back some time during the day. On my own 
again.” He placed a hand on the lance-corporal’s shoulder. 
“And then cut us off—I don’t think I want to hear the reply 
from Labin!” 

By midday he had procured all the items on his list from 
the dispensary, with the exception of some drugs to stimulate 
heart and circulation which had to come from Trieste. In the 
afternoon he got back into the jeep, draped the Red Cross flag 
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over the back seat again, and drove off towards Labin. He ha 4 


radioed Dr. Weber to say he was on his way. The telephone | 


lines were still broken, and the partisans who had put them out | 


of action had. disappeared without trace, except for a few rolls 
of cable found in the hills by a search patrol. 
The journey back was smooth going at first, too. No stones 


came thundering down the slopes, no freedom fighters at- | 
tacked, with a barrage of fire. But Corell knew countless eyes | 


were on him. Once or twice he deliberately stopped to get out | 
and smoke a cigarette, leaning against the hood of the jeep 
with its painted red cross, and staring up at the rocks. Nothing 
but bare stone, a few dwarf cedars and pines, harsh mountain 
grass, loneliness and silence. 


Just before reaching Barban and the bend in the road, he — 


accelerated. He drove at speed across the bridge over the little. 


river Rasa, breathing a sigh of relief once he had that dangerous ' 
spot behind him. A large truck full of infantry came along the | 


road toward him: men on patrol. The young lieutenant sitting 
beside the driver waved to Corell. “Everything okay!” he called 
out. “Even in Yugoslavia things look better by daylight! We 
have four machine guns and two mortars here, and there’s a 
column on its way from Pula to join up with us. All the partisans 
can do by day is hide and by the time it’s night there’ll be 
German engineers after them, with flamethrowers!”’ 

Very soon after meeting the truck—Corell could still hear 
the hum of its heavy engine—his jeep sagged at the back, and 
he felt the rim of the wheel scrape over the stony road surface. 

“Hell,” he muttered. “Flat tire.” 

He drove the jeep slowly to the roadside, got out, and began 
taking out the spare tire. As he did so, he realized it was 
useless; there was no air in the tube. He put it down, kicked 
it, leaned against the radiator again and smoked another cig- 
arette. It was even colder now, though the sun was shining. 
But it was a pale, chilly sun, and the rocks and the road were 
slippery with frost. Corell beat his arms against his body, and 
settled down to wait for someone to come along. The road 
from Rijeka to Pula was busy enough by day, being a main 
artery for the transport of supplies and reinforcements, it was 
only at night that it became a death-trap. 

But today no vehicle came either up from Pula or down 
from Rijeka. Corell waited beside his jeep for over an hour, — 
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and then began tramping up and down and running on the spot 

to try and keep warm. He guessed the road must have been 
blocked at two points, and here he was, trapped in the middle. 
He looked up at the rocks again. Nothing moving. He took the 
Red Cross flag off the back seat and wrapped it round himself, 
picked up the submachine gun, and then looked thoughtfully 
at his jeep. It contained drugs and dressings to last a 
month...and there were wounded men in Labin waiting for 
it, waiting for the blessing of sedatives, for medications, new 
sharp scalpels, clamps, forceps, swabs, bandages, catgut, 
gauze—but above all for painkillers. 

Rasa, thought Corell, Rasa’s the nearest. Half an hour’s 
walk, that’s no problem, but I’ll have to leave the jeep, and 
it’s going to be empty by the time I get back with another tire. 

He stuffed his pockets full of the drugs most urgently needed 
in Labin, even jamming tubes of tablets into the tops of his 
boots and a packet of absorbent cotton wool and a box of 
scalpel blades under his sheepskin cap. 

Then he looked round at the lonely, silent hills once more, 
and stepped out into the middle of the road. The pale, cold 
sun showed up the Red Cross flag wrapped around him. 

“I am not an enemy!” he shouted; then, placing his legs 
apart and cupping his hands, he yelled it up at the rocks. “I 
am not an enemy! I’m a doctor. I have nine of your own men 
in the hospital at Labin, I’m carrying drugs for them too! If 
you can hear me, pass it on: I’m a doctor! I’m treating your 
men too!” 

His voice echoed in the silence. He waited, feeling the 
sweat run down his back, but nothing moved. Then he began 
to walk down the road. He felt his fear increase at every step 
he took, and he knew it would not be long before he broke 
into a run. 

They started shooting at him after ten minutes. He could 
not see the marksman; he only heard the report, and the whistle 
of the bullet passing his shoulder. He dashed off the road and 
into the rocks, threw himself to the ground and crept into cover 
behind a rock. It was a poor sort of protection, but somehow 
or other he seemed to have moved out of the marksman’s field 
of vision. The second shot was just by way of warning: keep 
out of sight, if you move you’re our target. 

Corell lay behind his rock, the safety catch off his sub- 
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machine gun, waiting for them to come and get. him. 

After an hour the cold penetrated his body, after two hours 
he felt it reach his bones. During the third hour he faced a 
necessary decision: freeze to death or get shot? 

He decided on taking the tiny chance that the Red Cross 
flag might yet save his life after all. Untying it, he stood up, 
surprised to find his frozen body was capable of any movement. 
Then he stepped out into the road again, holding up the flag. 
An eloquent plea: let me live, I’m a doctor, I’m in the world 
to help, not to kill. I’m here in your country because I was 
ordered to come, but now I’m on my way to save life and 
relieve pain. I’m not just a coward begging for his life, there 
are over fifty helpless wounded men waiting for me in Labin, 
and I have their lives here with me, in my pockets... 

He began running again, but he hardly noticed; his nervous 
system seemed to be iced up, his muscles were frozen rods 
hammering down at the ground. After a hundred yards or so 
he felt warmth begin to return, and with that delightful sen- 
sation, one of deep, uncontrollable weariness. Corell began to 
stagger. Swaying on his feet, he went off the road, sat down 
on a large stone, put his head in his hands, and realized, as 
if from very far away, that he was toppling off the rock and 
falling to the ground among the harsh grass growing by the 
roadside. 


He woke in the night, unable to understand how the miracle 
had happened. By rights he should be frozen to death by now, 
but when he stood up he felt fresher than ever before. He 
jumped up and down on the spot once or twice, and then picked 
up his Red Cross flag. Somewhere near, he heard the hammer 
of machine gun fire, and now he knew what had woken him. 
He saw flares hissing up into the night sky over towards Rasa, 
where he wanted to go. At once the rattle of the machine guns 
grew louder, and was mingled with the hollow thudding of the 
mortars. 

He could not get to Rasa; the road was blocked. There was 
no point in going back to Pula, and anyway fighting seemed 
to be in progress there too, since no vehicles had come along 
the road in all this time. 

Dr. Corell looked round. ‘Well, he thought, into the lion’s 
den! I may be mad, but I’m going to ask the partisans to get 
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_ me to Labin. Doctors have been the soldier’s friend in time 
of war for centuries. . . 

Holding the flag, he set off into the rocks. He climbed the 
slope, and found a small path. Somewhere along this path, he 
knew, his life would end unless another miracle happened. He 
hardly minded which as, mechanically, he put one foot in front 
of another and went on, the Red Cross flag wrapped round him 
again like a long nightshirt. 

Suddenly, he saw a shadow flit across the. path ahead of 
him. It was barely visible in the dark, and Corell did not know 
how long he had been walking or where he was. He had com- 
pletely lost his sense of direction. There was barren rock all 
around him, and a black sky heavy with clouds above, letting 
no moonlight through. 

“Stop!” shouted Corell. “Wait!” 

It was a mistake. He saw the muzzle flash, flung himself 
to the ground and lay as flat as possible. The invisible marks- 
man shot again, shooting at random into the dark, and then a 
third and a fourth time, as if in panic. Soundlessly, Corell crept 
on. Yes, he could see the muzzle flash clearly now, behind 
an outcrop of rock. The marksman must be kneeling there, 
shooting aimlessly down the path. 

That leaves him three shots, thought Corell. Unless he has 
a second pistol with him, I can move faster than he can reload. 

The muzzle flash came again. Corell lay very still, a couple 
of yards from the jutting rock now, waiting. 

Another shot, and yet another—the magazine must be empty 
now. 

Corell leaped up and flung himself on the shadowy figure. 
It hit out, and they tumbled against the rock. Corell pushed 
his opponent hard back against the mountain side, and then, 
feeling downwards with his spare hand, touched something 
soft, a shape so unmistakable that he slackened his grip in 
surprise and stepped back. 

“Good God, it’s a girl!” he said. Panting, he leaned against 
the rock, wiping his face with his sleeve. “Not—an—enemy !” 

The girl was breathing hard, so exhausted she could hardly 
speak. 

“Ne razumijem,” she gasped. (I don’t understand. ) 

“Doctor!” Corell indicated his Red Cross flag, which had 
been torn in several places during the struggle; however, the 
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international symbol of aid was still recognizable. “Ljekara.” 
It was the Slovenian word for doctor, he had learned it the first 
day he was transferred to the Balkan front from a field hospital 
in Italy. “Do you understand? Ljekara...” 

“You...German!” The girl began to cry. She was plainly 
terrified; she pressed close to the rock, trembling. “You kill!” 

“I’m only too glad to be alive myself!” said Corell. He had 
recovered enough to breathe properly again. He was even be- 
ginning to sweat. “I want to see your people. Take me with 
you. What’s your name?” 

“Branka.” 

“You can understand me?” 

We” 

Suddenly the girl leaped away like a cat, but Corell was 
too quick for her. He caught her hair. The girl screamed, 
lashing out again. 

“For Christ’s sake, keep quiet!” Corell pulled Branka to- 
wards him, clamping her mouth shut with his hand. “I want 
to get out of these mountains. I want to go to Labin. Do you 
understand? Labin. I am a /jekara.” 

Branka stopped resisting. Her very bones seemed to be 
dissolving as she hung limply in his arms. He took his hand 
away from her mouth and waited for her to start screaming 
again. But she kept quiet, and even began to walk ahead of 
him. Corell followed her, still carrying his own weapon, the 
torn Red Cross flag. For the first time, he realized that his left 
leg was hurt, and blood was sticking to it inside his sock. The 
glass tubes of tablets in his boot had broken in the struggle. 

It was not far along the narrow path before they came to 
a smaller footpath branching off, making its way through a 
narrow crack in the rock. On the other side, the path broadened, 
and Corell saw a faint glow ahead. 

Firelight. 

They came to the arched entrance of a cave. In the light of 
the open fire inside, Corell saw a boy of about ten, holding 
an iron bar and staring at the tall German, lips quivering. He 
raised the bar to strike. 

Corell stopped, and Branka called out a couple of words. 
The boy lowered his bar, looked suspiciously at Corell, and 
nodded. 

A woman came out of the cave. She was wearing a coat 
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_ made of blankets sewn together, a felt cap pulled well down 
over her ears, and her hands were swathed in thick woolen 


stockings. She looked at Corell wide-eyed. They were beautiful 
eyes. 

“We are four women and six children here,” she said. “Shoot 
the children first, to spare them the sight of death. The youngest 
is seven months old. Be quick. We are ready to die.” 

That was how Dr. Corell met Clara Soffkov, in a cave near 
Rasa, one October night in 1943. 


He looked around him. 

The girl he had forced to bring him to the cave flung herself 
on her knees, her face in her hands, and was weeping silently. 
Inside the cave all was quiet except for the crackling of the 
fire. He saw three women and four children crouching there 
by the cold stone walls, wrapped in blankets and huddled to- 
gether, a trembling heap of humanity waiting to be put to death. 
When the baby began to cry its mother put her hands over its 
mouth and spoke quietly to it. But the ten-year-old at the mouth 
of the cave, a sturdy lad, already broad and powerful across 
the shoulders, and with an expression on his face old beyond 
his years, still held his iron bar and scowled at Corell. He knew 
he had no chance, but he was obviously not prepared to die 
without putting up a fight. 

“Why should I kill you?” asked Corell, hoarsely. 

“What else do you Germans know how to do? Wherever 
you go, you leave nothing but devastation behind you.” The 
woman with the swaddled hands raised her head proudly. Her 
eyes were blue, with a green shimmer as they glowed in the 
firelight. “Go on, shoot. Show us how well the Germans can 
kill.” 

“You are very brave,” said Corell, throat constricted. “Very 
brave.” 

“Courage is nothing but truth, on the brink of the grave. 
What are you waiting for?” The woman pointed to the cave. 
“Do you want to go in, or shall I call them out one by one?” 

“I'll go in.” Dr. Corell hesitated, then unslung his sub- 
machine gun from his shoulder and put the weapon down on 
the ground. The boy stared at him, suddenly dropped the iron 
bar and pounced on the gun. Seizing it, he raised it and aimed 
it at Corell. 
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“Leave that alone, Ivo,” said Clara. “You don’ apy q 
to use it.” | 

“My father told me!” stammered the boy. He had the butt 
of the gun pressed to his stomach; the recoil of the first shot 
would certainly knock him down. 

“I’m a doctor,” said Corell. He felt overcome by weariness 
again, he longed for the warmth of the fire, the shelter of the 
cave. “I’m a doctor,” he repeated. “‘Look—the Red Cross flag. 
What is your name?” 

“Clara Soffkov.” The woman gazed at Corell, distrust in 
her eyes. “I am a Jewess,” she added. “So you had better shoot 
me.” 

“The business of a doctor is to save life.” 

“But you're wearing a German uniform.” 

“Does that make all Germans alike?” 

Yeu 

“You really hate us, don’t you?” 

“Tam the only survivor of my family. There were nineteen 
others...they were wiped out within a single year. Do you 
expect me to welcome you with open arms because you say 
you’re a doctor?” Clara stood back from the cave mouth, but 
the boy was still crouching on the ground, aiming Corell’s own 
gun at him. 

“It was doctors—like you—who killed my parents and my 
sister in a concentration camp. Experiments with sub-zero tem- 
peratures and the treatment of gangrene...I heard about it 
from friends. My mother was seventy-nine, my father was 
eighty-two. My sister had four children. No one ever heard 
what became of them after the SS threw them into a truck. And 
you wonder why I hate Germans?” 

“J—I don’t know much about all that.” Corell unbuttoned 
his jacket; he felt as if he were stifling. “I've only recently 
finished my medical studies and been called up, this is my 
second posting. Believe me, not many Germans really know 
what’s going on—” 

“I do not believe you! People can’t carry out mass murder 
on that scale behind closed doors.” ; 

“Maybe they can. The Germans have always been good _ 
organizers.’ Dr. Corell took a hesitant step towards the cave 
mouth. He did not feel like a victor, he felt vanquished. “Why — 
are your hands wrapped up like that?” he asked suddenly, — 
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_ stopping in front of Clara. “Are you hurt?” 


She raised her hands in their thick woolen wrappings, and 
stared at him over the shapeless bulk of them. 

“My hands are all I have. All that’s left to me, all I could 
ever Start with again after the war. If anything happens to my 
hands, the rest of me might as well die...my hands are me. 
I’m a pianist.” 

“A pianist—”’ repeated Dr. Corell. Suddenly he took the 
swathed hands. “I had to decide between medicine and music 
myself. I used to play Beethoven’s First Piano Concerto, and 
the first two Liszt concertos. I knew them by heart, I still do. 
But in the end I decided to study medicine. Germany seemed 
to need doctors more urgently than pianists.” 

“A good German after all,” said Clara, bitterly. 

“Perhaps. Our generation’s been sucked up, as it were. 
We're young, we look up to older people, our fathers and 
uncles and so forth. I suppose it’s natural to look up to people, 
and we follow their examples even when they’re wrong and 
don’t notice till it’s too late. I suspect the politicians count on 
that.” He pointed at the firelight. “May I go in?” 

“Yes, go in. The other women aren’t Jewish; they went 
underground after their husbands were taken as hostages and 
shot. Ten Yugoslavs shot, for every dead German soldier. Are 
you Germans so valuable?” 

“I didn’t give the order.” 

“Of course not. But you and your kind carry orders out.” 
She followed him to the mouth of the cave. It was so high that 
he did not need to bend. “What is your name?” 

“Alexander Corell,” he said, stopping. The women and 
children in the cave were huddling even closer together, terror 
in their eyes. “Tell them I’m a friend.” 

“They wouldn’t believe that. I'll tell them you don’t intend 
to hurt them.” She said a few words in Serbo-Croat, and the 
women’s faces relaxed, but they still looked terrified. 

“Alexander Corell. An unusual name.” Clara pointed to a 
rough bench made of three rocks and a thick plank. Corell sat 
down, took off his jacket, and was suddenly ashamed of his 
German uniform tunic underneath. He took that off too, and 
sat there in shirtsleeves and suspenders, rather ridiculous but 
not at all alarming in appearance, leaned forward and spread 
his hands out in front of the blazing fire. Clara sat beside him, 
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and unwrapped her own precious hands from their woolen — 


coverings. : 4 irae 
Long, slim fingers, fragile bones covered with white skin. 


Fingers in which Chopin, Mozart, Schumann and Schubert 


lived again. . . he knew that from the mere sight of them. Clara 
moved her fingers as if she were playing a long trill, and then 
held her own hands out to the warmth. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Corell. The boy with 
the submachine gun came inside the cave, but stayed near the 
entrance, the gun still aimed at Corell. “Do you hope to sit out 
the war in this cave? You’ll never do it. Some time or other 
a German patrol will find you, even if it’s only by chance.” 

“I know, Dr. Corell. I’m only waiting here for an oppor- 
tunity to get away. You needn’t think everyone’s abandoned 
us. I have a chance to get to America—all I need is a boat to 
take me far enough out into the Adriatic for a submarine to 
pick me up.” 

“A submarine? I don’t believe it.” 

“Yes, an American submarine. The partisans here and their 
leader, Stavro Urbanic, have been in radio contact with its 
captain for four days. Of course they’re really forbidden to 
take civilians on board, let alone a woman, and I don’t know 
who gave the order, but I can be picked up if I manage to get 
far enough out to sea within the next four days. It’s as simple 
as that! I could live, all I need is a boat, and some luck in not 
being noticed putting out in the dark, and the strength to row 
for a couple of hours...as simple as that, and just as impos- 
sible! However, I’m waiting here, in case there’s a miracle.” 

“I have access to a boat,” said Corell, looking at the fire. 
He saw Clara’s fingers, warming themselves at the flames 
beside his own, twitch suddenly. 

“Oh, you mean a German hospital ship.” 

“No, a wooden rowing boat with an outboard motor. It isn’t 
actually mine, it belongs to my superior officer, Captain We- 
ber. It’s moored in a rocky little bay between Rabac and Ko- 
romacno. He uses it sometimes to go fishing on Sundays. It 
could get you far enough out to sea to reach your submarine.” 

Clara drew back her hands and placed them in her lap. Her 
big, blue-green eyes were wide. Corell saw her heart in them, 
and knew it was beating wildly, with uncontrollable hope. 

“You—you’d give me this boat, Sasha?” 
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_ It was the first time anyone had ever shortened Alexander 
Corell’s. name to Sasha. He nodded. 

“Why?” she asked. 

“Because I love Chopin and Beethoven, that’s all,” said 
Corell brusquely. 

“Of course, that’s all.” Clara smiled, a wise and other- 
wordly smile. I could be his mother, she thought, yes, without 
any difficulty at all; I’m fifty-two, he can’t be more than 
twenty-five, if that—his eyes are still a child’s eyes. 

“But how could I get to the boat, Dr. Corell?” 

Corell glanced at the other women. They seemed to have 
lost their fear of him. The young mother was breast-feeding 
her baby, the two other women brought out pots and pans from 
under the blankets and began to eat. He seemed to have dis- 
turbed them in the middle of their supper. The boy put the 
submachine gun down on the ground in front of him, took a 
piece of bread and bit hungrily into it. He was a ravenous ten- 
year-old again. Corell breathed a sigh of relief. 

“TI can get you to the coast by night,” he said. 

“Through the German lines?” 

“Yes, Look, if you’ll trust me, and show me how to get 
down to the road again, I’ll be back here the day after tomorrow 
with a German nurse’s uniform for you. An army doctor with 
a nurse in tow—that should get us past all the checkpoints, and 
no questions asked. Then we get to the coast and the boat, and’ 
you can leave.” 

“It sounds as straightforward as going to buy a loaf of 
bread!” Clara glanced at the other women. 

“I can’t take four ‘nurses’ and six children; it would be 
impossible.” 

“No, I can see that.” Clara head drooped forward, and 
Corell, thinking she was about to fall into the fire, quickly 
caught hold of her. But she had only folded her hands, and 
was deep in thought. “It’s all so dreadful,” she said quietly. 

“And I suppose the submarine would only take you, any- 
way?” 

Vesc 

“Isn’t there anywhere else the partisans can hide the other 
women?” 

“They’ll try. They’ve been expending most of their efforts 
so far in saving me from the Germans.” 
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“You must be an important person to your country.” 


“So they say.” Clara shook her head. Then she rose and : 


went out of the circle of firelight, looking around to see if 
Corell was following. Taking this as a summons, he went after 
her into the depths of the cave, where old mattresses and a 
couple of sacks stuffed with straw had been laid on the ground. 
The warmth of the fire did not reach as far as this, and Corell 
was suddenly aware of being in his shirtsleeves. 

“I haven’t played a piano for five months,” said Clara. “At 
first I was able to practice in secret at a school in Slunj; the 
German commanding officer there had a daughter who was 
studying music, but then he was posted somewhere else, and 
I had to escape with the partisans. But I do have this—” 

She brought out a long piece of cardboard from under the 
mattress. It had a piano keyboard painted on it in black and 
white, neat and correct, key after key, eighty-eight notes. 

Corell felt a sudden burning sensation in his throat and eyes. 

She sat down on one of the sacks of straw, placed the 
painted keyboard on her lap, spread her long beautiful, fragile 
fingers, closed her eyes for a moment, and then let her hands 
fall on the painted keys. Her fingers moved, her hands crossed, 
parted again, notes and trills, runs and melodies appeared to 
rise from her quick, soundless fingertips. Her face wore an 
expression of intense concentration; she was looking at Corell 
and through him at the same time. Suddenly there was no war, 
no cave in the karst rocks, no danger of sudden death, no fears 
for the future—nothing but the beauty of the music around her. 

“Chopin,” she said. “The F minor concerto. Listen...” 

“T can hear.” Corell sat on the cave floor. He was freezing, 
but that did not matter in the least. He stared at Clara Soffkov’s 
hands, as the notes passed over his mind like a cascade. Before 
his eyes the fingers danced over the painted keys, until they 
suddenly stopped, hands flat as if paralyzed. He jumped—he 
could almost feel the shrill discord pierce him. : 

“What is it?” he asked. 

Clara pushed the strip of cardboard away from her. 

“It’s no good. Couldn’t you hear? I couldn’t manage that 
passage, | got it wrong four times. It was appalling!” She raised 
her lovely hands, looked at them, and hid them under her 
blanket cape. “The F minor concerto used to be my tour de 
force—but it was all right up to there, wasn’t it?” 
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“Tt was wonderful, Madame Soffkov.” Corell jumped up. 


_ “Listen, I'll come back for you the day after tomorrow. That’s 


a promise.” 
“You won’t be able to keep it, Sasha.” 
“T swear [ will, Clara—I’ll be back.” 
“Promises don’t mean much any more,” She placed the 


_ painted keyboard under her mattress again, as carefully as if 


1t were made of precious glass. “But I'll wait for you, Sasha. 
And even if you can’t come...I know you are a good man, 
that’s worth a great deal in these dreadful times.” 


At dawn, the boy Ivo led Corell along narrow, dizzying paths 
through the karst and back to the road. When it was right 
ahead, the boy gave him back his submachine gun. A convoy 
rattled past: a convoy of munitions with a motorbike escort, 
and Corell and the boy ducked behind some rocks and waited 
till the heavy vehicles had gone and the road between Pula and 
Labin was clear again. 

“Wait for me here the day after tomorrow.” Corell told the 
boy. He put a hand on the lad’s rough hair, but Ivo struck it 
away again. spat, and shot off through the rocks like a weasel. 
Corell watched him go without resentment. For the first time, 
he felt ashamed to be a German. It was a painful sensation. 

Half an hour later a truck gave him a lift. and a little later, 
as he lay in bed exhausted. the relieved Dr. Weber was phoning 
Pula. “Yes. Corell’s back.” he informed his superior officer 
there. “That’s right. he’s here. We’ll be sending a report. He 
fell into a partisan trap—managed to escape. though. No in- 
juries except for a few splinters of glass in his leg . . . yes, that’s 
right. glass, he had some tubes of painkillers hidden in his 
boots. Otherwise. a few bruises, nothing serious. He got back 
with drugs to last eight days on him—naturally. no one was 
to know the road would be cleared so quickly. Pointless her- 
oism, all the fashion these days. I leave it to you. sir, whether 
or not you recommend Dr. Corell for the Iron Cross.” 

He hung up. stared at the receiver. and said. from the depths 
of his heart, “Bloody hell!” 

Two days later Corell took a day and a night's leave. 
“A girl, is it?” asked Dr. Weber. “Where are you off to? 


Rijeka?” 
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“A woman—hm, you want to watch out, my boy! Some | 
of the women in these parts, they spread their legs and you — 
find a knife in between ’em.’ 
“Not this woman, sir.” Corell saluted and left. 
He borrowed a motor bike and rode it to the outskirts of — 
Labin, where he waited until night. It fell fast over the moun- 
tains, a dark and moonless night, as if the sky itself were 
conspiring with him. He had a nurse’s uniform on the carrier _ 
behind him, complete with cap, armband and winter overcoat. _ 
The NCO from whom Corell had requisitioned the uniform did _ 
not ask what it was for, but he had given Corell a rather peculiar 
look as he got him to sign for the things. Skirt, blouse, apron, 
cap, coat, one pair of shoes size 6, one pair of dark gray | 
stockings... 
“Setting his girl up as a private nurse,” he told his mates | 
later. ‘Either that, or the lad’s kinky.” | 
Corell rode the motorbike to the place where he had come | 
down from the hills, switched on the headlight, turned the bike 
so that the light would fall direct on the mountain side, and | 
switched it on and off, on and off again—five times in quick | 
succession. Then he waited. : 
The boy did not come, or give any sign. Corell signaled 
his arrival yet again. When he turned the headlight off for the 
last time there was darkness and silence all around him. He 
felt sick panic at the thought that the German patrols might 
have found Clara and her companions; he left the motorbike 
by the roadside and went a little way up the slope. But it would 
be impossible to find his way back to the cave alone, he could 
hardly see a couple of yards in front of him, and what he could 
see all looked the same: an uninviting, hostile wilderness. He 
stopped, mopped his brow, and then called into the darkness. 
“It’s me. Alexander Corell. Will Clara Soffkov—or anyone 
who’s waiting there—make some kind of sign? I know there’s 
someone there...” 
A few pebbles rolled down the slope. Corell held his breath. — 
It may be a trap, he thought, but why would they harm me? — 
I only want to help. 
More stones came rolling down, then he clearly heard the 
sound of hesitant footsteps among the rocks. Someone was 
coming, groping through the dark. 
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“I’m here!” cried Corell. He heard his own voice, and it 

_ sounded quite strange to him. I’m afraid, damn it, he thought. 
Horribly afraid. He leaned against a rock and called again. 

“Here! [ really am Corell—look!” 

He struck a match, and held the small, flickering flame up 
to his face. Any sharpshooter could pick me off now, he 
thought, my face must be the perfect target. 

“I’m here,” said a woman’s voice above him. 

“Clara...” Corell breathed a sigh of relief. The match went 
out as he tossed it away. “Are you alone? I thought the boy—” 

“The partisans have already got the others away. Wait, I’m 
nearly down now.” 

“Can I help you? Think of your hands, Clara.” 

“They’re well wrapped up.” 

He heard scrabbling sounds among the rocks; Clara must 
be coming a steep way down. She appeared to his left, a 
shapeless shadow in her blanket cape, her arms so swaddled 
they looked like stumps. She had a long object clasped under 
her left arm. Corell recognized it at once. 

‘Your painted keyboard?” he asked. 

“It’s all I have. I shall need to practice on the submarine 
too.” She embraced him, kissed him on both cheeks, and then 
they climbed down to the road and the motorbike. 

“How many men are watching us?” asked Corell, without 
turning around. 

“A troop of fourteen.” She took off the blanket cape. “I 
didn’t think you’d come, Sasha.” 

“I promised.” 

“But who can keep promises these days? Did you manage 
to get a nurse’s uniform?” 

“Yes.” He opened the bag on the carrier. “It’s all here.” 

“Then I’ll change.” 

Without false modesty. Clara undressed and put on the 
German nurse’s uniform. Corell helped her do it up, put the 
cap on her hair, and the Red Cross armband on the sleeve of 
the coat. 

“I could take you all the way to Germany like that!” he 
said. His voice sounded rusty. 

“I shall never go to Germany, Sasha. Never. But I promise 
you one thing: if I survive the war, the first piano recital I give 
will be for you. And you will feel it, wherever you may be.” 
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“Play a Beethoven sonata for me. then, though I may be | 
- dead by that time.” i 

“I will.” She turned up the collar of the coat, which nearly — 
hid her face. “Can we go now, Sasha?” 

Corell nodded. He hauled the motorbike upright, Clara sat 
on the pillion with the painted keyboard in front of her, and 
looked back at the darkness and the mountains. One solitary 
light flared up: a farewell from her friends, her country, her — 
home. She bowed her head, pressing her face to the painted 
keys, and then put her left arm around Corell, sitting on the 
saddle in front of her. 

After that, everything happened very fast. 

They reached the little bay to the east of Koromacno, riding 
there along a narrow, stony road. The boat was moored under | 
an overhanging rock, its gas tank full, since tomorrow was | 
Sunday, and Dr. Weber intended to go out around the promon- 
tory fishing. | 

‘Are you sure this isn’t a fairy-tale?” asked Clara. She was 
standing on the beach while Corell, in the boat, got the outboard 
motor lowered and ready. A pull on the starting line, and it 
would spring into life. It was a good motor; Dr. Weber had 
shown it off proudly to Corell. 

“Jump in,” said Corell. He reached out his hand, helped 
Clara take the last step, and caught her in both arms, hugging — 
her, as she jumped from shore. The boat swayed wildly under — 
them, but did not capsize. 

“So now I have left my country,” she said very softly, close — 
to his chest. “I wonder if I shall ever see it again?” 

“[’m sure you will, Clara.” 

“But how? How can 1?” 

“The war won’t go on forever.” 
“Start the engine, Sasha! [ hate goodbyes.” She put the 
painted keyboard under the seat, placed her arms in their 
woolen wrappings around Corell’s neck, and looked earnestly — 
at him. “If there is a God, he must surely always be with you.” 
She kissed him, and he felt the quivering of her lips. Her kiss 
was salty with tears, and it was like the kiss of a mother parting 
from her son, but it was more besides, much more—a kiss 
expressing the pain and gratitude of a whole crumbling 
world... 7 

Corell tore himself away from Clara and pulled the starting 
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Sine: The motor sprang into life at once, making such a din in 
_ the silence of the night that they stared ai one another in alarm. 

“You must go, quickly!” cried Corell. “Look, turn this 
handle and the boat accelerates—but go carefully with the gas, 
there’s only enough for a certain distance, and you may have 
to row part of the way. The oars are down beside the seat.” 

He jumped back on shore, still holding the boat with one 
hand while his other clasped the branch of a tree growing right 
down at the water’s edge. Clara had sat down, and was oie 
the long handle of the outboard motor. 

“Goodbye, Clara,” said Corell. “And—that passage in the 
F minor concerto, it was fine! You should have gone on play- 
ing, there wasn’t anything wrong with it at all.” 

“Thank you, Sasha.” She smiled up at him, and seemed 
about to say something else, but Corell let go of the boat, 
pushing it off with his foot. It slid quickly out to sea, as Clara 
accelerated. 

“Sasha!” he heard her call. “Goodbye, Sasha, till we meet 
again!” 

The darkness had swallowed her; he could see nothing, only 
hear the sound of the motor and her voice. 

“Goodbye, Clara!” 

He raised a hand. The darkness was complete, like a wall 
of black. All the same, he waved, waiting until the sound of 
the motor had receded to a faint hum before he walked back 
from the shore and sat down on the stones beside the motorbike, 
feeling strangely empty. 

Next day, he heard that a patrol boat had shot at a fishing 
boat, which, however, had got away in the dark. 

And two days later, in the Roman arena at Pula, he met a 
nurse called Hilde, his future wife. 

Twenty-eight years ago. 


Hl 


10 


The blind, white-haired old woman was sitting on the piano 


stool, still clinging to Dr. Corell’s hand. The men around her— 


- her manager, the promotor of the concert, the curator of the | 
arena—were looking aside, rather awkwardly; they lit ciga- 


rettes, strolled away, and left Clara, Corell and Danica alone. 


They did not quite understand what was going on, but one | 


thing was clear: Madame Soffkov had just been weeping with 


emotion at her meeting with a German, and that, taking her — 


reputation for hating Germans into account, was so extraor- 


dinary that they could not even try to explain it at the moment. — 


| 


| 


“Where are you?” Clara asked. “Come here, Sasha, come | 


and sit beside me.” She guided him to the other piano stool, — 


leaned forward and touched his face. Her fingers, still slim and 


beautiful, ran over it, feeling the folds and wrinkles life had » 


carved there, touching hair, nose, forehead, cheeks, chin and 
throat, then stroking his left cheek. She looked at him with her 
blind eyes, and smiled as tears ran down to the corners of her 
mouth. Corell dared not wipe them away. To him, it was a 
sacred moment in his life. 

“You've grown old, Sasha,” she said softly. “Ah, we’ve 
all grown old. Dear God, how young you were then! A child’s 
face. And now you have such deep lines. Has it been a hard 
life, Sasha?” 

“Only these last few years.” Corell bit his lips, keeping still 
as she touched his face again, her slender old fingers resting - 
on his eyes. “I haven’t made much of it, Clara.” 

“You haven't given up, have you, Sasha?” 

“Yes. Yes, I have.” 

“Yes, I can tell, from your eyes. Sasha, how can you? A 
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man like you, give up? I can’t see the world and what it’s like 
now, I can only hear it, and it’s grown no better, people haven’t 
learned from their mistakes, but then they never did! Are you 
still a doctor?” 

=¥es..0 

“And as for me, | still sit at a keyboard, trying to make 
people happy by my playing . . . and you work for people, trying 
to cure their sicknesses. Isn’t that a good thing? Surely God 
chose us both to do his work—would you throw it all back? 
Don’t look so horrified—I can feel you are—an old woman 
like myself may be allowed to say such things!” She dropped 
her hand from Corell’s face and turned her head to one side, 
toward Danica, who was standing near. Danica jumped ner- 
vously as the dead eyes rested on her. ““Wasn’t there a woman 
here?” Clara asked. “Yes, there was a woman with you just 
now. I heard her, she was shouting at Ivonic like a fishwife, 
more than a match for him! Your wife?” 

“No,” said Corell, his voice husky. 

“Your girl friend, then, your lover, companion, whatever 
they call it? What is she? Don’t you have a wife?” 

“My wife and children are dead.” 

Clara was silent for a moment, staring at Danica with her 
empty, shining eyes. Suddenly, she spoke again. “‘She’s pretty. 
Come here, child. You have a lion’s heart. I want to see you, 
come close so that I can see you with my hands.” 

Danica leaned forward, and Clara’s fingers slid very gently 
over her face, then took it in both hands. 

“Now, listen to me!” she said. “You stick by him. Don’t 
leave him alone. He’s a good man, your Sasha. He needs a 
lot of love, my child.” 

“Tt won’t leave him,” said Danica, her throat dry. “Ever. | 
promise.” 

“Years ago, he saved a woman’s life—get him to tell you 
all about it! I’m old and blind now, there’s not much I can do 
for him. But you can, my child. Give him the things I’m too 
old to give: love, and a home, a meaning in life. Is he really 
finished, my child? My God, why must I be blind now?” 

“He was.” Danica kissed Clara’s hands. There was all the 
ancient, humble courtesy of the Balkan peasant women in that 
gesture. 
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“No. A man like Sasha is never cottpletaly Tinisheds 
Clara. 

“T can’t really get much lower.” Corell was jooking: at the 
big, black grand piano. “Clara, what happened to your painted 
keyboard?” 

“Oh, it’s hanging on the wall of my house in Belgrade, in 
a gold frame. I’m glad you reminded me of that! You have a 
keyboard too, where you can play your way back to life. There 
she is.” She pointed to Danica. 

Corell shook his head. “My fingers are too stiff and clumsy. 
All I can play now is the clown!” 

“Then do that! A good clown is a genius! What’s your 
name, my child?” 

“Danica Robic,” said Danica, her heart thudding. 

“Danica.” Clara reached out her hands, and Danica took 
them. “You must love Sasha, or I shall curse you!” She turned 
her head to Corell. “Now, you two must sit in the front row 
tonight, Sasha, and afterward we'll go out and eat 
together... Sasha?” 

“Yes, Clara?” Corell came close to her. She put out her 
hands for his face, and he offered it to her. “Do you love 
Danica?” she asked. 

“More than I could wish. More than I should.” 

“Ah, you’re all right, then! Well, you'd better go now, I 
must practice. Ivonic!” 

The man who had confronted Corell came over to the piano, 
looking darkly at him. 

“Sasha and Danica are to have seats right at the front for 
the concert—the middle of the front row, you hear? And don't 
try to trick me, because I shall speak to them before I start.” 

She turned back to the piano, spread out her fingers, let 
them flutter through the warm air, and then began practicing 
the difficult passages again: arpeggios, trills, runs, quietly 
‘breathed introductions, cadenzas. 

Ivonic silently pointed to the rope barrier, and Corell took 
Danica’s arm. They left the platform. On the other side of the 
rope, he looked back. There sat Clara Soffkov, under the blue 
awning, like a small, fragile statue of a goddess, a shimmer 
of gold on her white hair. 


said — 


é 
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That evening, as Corell and Danica sat in the front row of the 
Roman arena of Pula, listening to Clara Soffkov’s recital, Petar 
Robic, Dushan Dravic the police officer, Dr. Vicivic and Serge 
Dobroz were meeting in the Robic family’s living roonr in 
Piran. Petar had summoned Serge from Isola, and he had come 
over on his motorbike. 

“Good news!” boomed Robic, handing around cigarettes 
and filling wine glasses with malvazija, the delicious white 
wine of Istria. He seemed to be in the best of moods. Stana, 
however, sat in her chair looking at the men with all the silent 
contempt of a woman who has never in her life had a chance 
to say much, because of their supposed superiority. “Dushan 
here has great news! Tell ’em, Dushan, old friend!” 

The Piran police chief looked proudly around. “It’s all set- 
tled!” he announced. “We’re getting Dr. Corell put back across 
the border! It’s not official yet, all these written formalities 
and so on, it'll take a couple of days to come through from 
Ljubljana, but I have it on the word of my sister’s brother-in- 
law who works in the Tourist Office, and he’s a civil servant. 
It’s all in hand!” 

“All in hand!” said Robic. “I reckon my daughter’s had a 
lucky escape! You may be a bonehead, Serge, but I dare say 
you’ll marry her yet!” 

“Petar, you old fool,” said Stana calmly, “you’re drinking 
too much. Sasha is still in the country at the moment, and have 
you stopped to think that Danica loves him?” 

“Er... Dushan?” said Dr. Vicivic. 

“Yes?” Dravic sat upright, wine glass in hand; taking this 
as a request for more, Robic was quick to refill it. 

“Exactly why is Corell being deported? On what grounds, 
I mean? Because the bora blew him off the road? Or because 
he survived the accident? Personally, I always thought our 
Socialist state guaranteed justice!” 

“Now he’s starting on politics!” cried Robic, rolling his 
eyes heavenward. “Go on, Dushan, tell the doctor here, go on! 
In my opinion—” 

“Your opinion?” Stana leaned over the table. It was the first 
she had heard of any of this. “What has your thick head got 
to do with it?” 

“Was I or was I not a soldier and a partisan?” asked Robic 


proudly. 
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“Everyone knows you were.” Dravic emptied his glass — 


again, reached for the bottle, refilled the glass and put the 
bottle back on the table. Stana removed it and placed it in 
safety on the floor beside her. 

“That’s right, everyone knows!” cried Petar. ““And Comrade 


Lobrovic, the Area Secretary in Ljubljana, him and. me, we 


were in the Third Company together. We starved together for 
two years, bound up each other’s wounds, like brothers, we 
were! Well, it was Dushan here put the idea into my head. I 
wrote old Lobrovic a letter. I’ve got a problem, old friend, I 
said. My daughter Danica wants to marry a foreigner and leave 
the country. He’s the fellow the bora blew off the road—have 
a look at the files in Koper and Ljubljana, see if there isn’t 
some way to blow him out of the country again. So what does 
old Lobrovic do? Takes a look in the files, finds a loophole— 
and there we are!” 

“And what about Danica?” said Stana. 

“Ah, I thought of that. In fact, Sasha told her himself.” 
Robic dived for the bottle beside Stana’s chair and raised it 
triumphantly aloft. “It’ll hurt for a few days or weeks, he said, 
but then life will go on. First love, friends—good heavens, 
suppose we’d all married our first love!” 

“You did!” said Stana firmly. 

“Yes, well, God allowed that as a warning to others. No, 
Danica will forget Sasha, if this idiot Serge here puts his mind 
to it. Hear that, Serge?” 4 

Serge looked helplessly at Dr. Vicivic. “But she’ll hate 
me,” he said miserably. “Danica would always hate me, for 
having any hand in this. She’s crazy about the man.” 

“Where are they now?” asked Dr. Vicivic. 

“Danica and Sasha? In Pula.” 

“Staying the night there, 1 suppose?” Serge jumped up, his 
face crimson. “Sleeping together! And I’m supposed to marry 
her after you’ve forced her out of his bed?” 


“Sit down!” shouted Robic. “They are not sleeping there. ~ 


They’ll be back later tonight. And before they are we want to 
get all this clear, that’s why we’re here. One thing’s certain, 
Sasha’s going to be officially deported.” Robic sat with his 
chin propped on his hands. “So that’s that. Once there’s an 
official piece of paper it’s practically impossible to get the 
authorities to say the opposite of what they wrote. Right, so 
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Sasha leaves. We can all go to the border with him, kiss him 
goodbye, pat him on the back, make it as easy as possible for 
him. Or we can do none of that, just keep out of the way when 
Dushan here comes to escort him to the border in a police car. 
But whichever way we do it, who’s going to deal with Danica?” 

“In theory, there’s only one way,” said Dr. Vicivic drily, 
“and that’s to tie her down until she’s calm again!” 

“Can’t you think of anything better, Dr. Vicivic? I mean, 
suppose we got her married to Serge?” 

“You’d have to carry her to church by force.” 

“But she’s got to be married!” bellowed Robic. “And she’ll 
get used to being Serge’s wife, and love will follow in time...” 

“I’m having no part in that!” Serge’s red face was suddenly 
gray. “You can count me out! I’m afraid of Danica; I love her, 
too. You can’t get me to agree to the kind of thing you’re 
suggesting!” 

“Too bad,” said Dushan, pouring himself another glass of 
malvazija. It was his ninth; Stana had been counting. ‘Well, 
we’ll have to think of something else.” 

And they continued to drink, and to argue inconclusively. 


Dr. Corell and Danica got back from Pula quite late. Clara 
Soffkov’s playing, the emotional impact of the reunion, those 
two hours after the recital when they sat with her in a little 
Venetian restaurant in the Old Town of Pula, where the Romans 
themselves built their taverns—all of it added up to an expe- 
rience that was still echoing through their minds. 

To Corell, the evening meant a final break with his past. 
Clara had made him promise to be a good husband to Danica, 
and had blessed them both in an almost Biblical manner, laying 
her hands on their heads as they sat in the corner of the res- 
taurant. It was a moment to remember, like that moment at 
night on the coast near Koromacno, twenty-eight years before. 

The light was still on in the living room of Robic’s house 
when the little old Fiat, clattering and groaning, stopped out- 
side. Petar opened the door. Dr. Vicivic and Serge had left 
some time earlier, escorting Dravic, who was very unsteady 
on his feet, and obviously due for'a fine hangover next morning. 
Robic looked at his daughter who looked so lovely, with watery 
eyes, feeling ready to burst into tears. Stana was still sitting 
in the living room, rigid as a carved and painted figure in her 
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chair, but inwardly watchful, ready to spring, a lioness listening 


to every sound of danger that might threaten her young. 


“This has been the loveliest day in my whole life!” said i 


Danica. The blissfulness of youth seemed to surround her as — 


she hugged her father, kissed his bushy moustache, and went 
indoors. Corell closed the car door after her and twirled the 
ignition keys. ‘Where shall I put it?” he asked. 

“Leave it where it is, Sasha. No one’s going to steal that 
old car.” Robic accompanied Corell into the hall. “Why’s 
Danica carrying on like that?” he asked. “What was so special 
at Pula?” 

“Well, we heard Clara Soffkov play.” 

“Ah, the blind pianist? Amazing, isn’t she? I went with 
Stana, when she came to Koper. Mind you, I don’t understand 
the stuff she plays, but I know if things are right or wrong, 
and every note she played was right. Amazing!” He stood there 
in the hall, solid as a post, offered Corell his hand to shake, 
and finally said, “Good night, then, Sasha. Sleep well.” 

Corell smiled. The smell of alcohol surrounding Robic was 
only too familiar to him. Robic was just beginning to sway on 
his feet, despite his attempt to seem perfectly sober. Corell 
laughed, went upstairs to his bedroom and flung his jacket on 
the chair. 

What a day, indeed! 

Clara Soffkov was alive—and, with her, the past had come 
back to life for him and died in the same instant! The strength 
- that blind old woman had given him—he could hardly grasp 
it as yet. He was going to start his new life the very next day, 
he resolved: telephone Frankfurt, tell his lawyer to cancel all 
instructions left behind in case of his death and ask him to put 
a notice in the Frankfurt papers, to the effect that Dr. A. Corell 
would shortly be reopening his medical and surgical practice, 
get a good firm of decorators to do up his apartment and the 
attached surgery and waiting room. I shall polish up my brass 
plate again, thought Corell! 

But would it work! New furniture would not do it. nor his 
own fervent wish to start again. Danica’s love was a founda- 
tion. . . but he had to put up the building himself, with his own 
hands. 7 

His hands! The hands of a surgeon, upon which life depends. 
Were his hands still steady? 


— 
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Corell switched on the light with the beaded shade, stood 
under it as if the bulb were the strong spotlight over an operating 
table, and held out his hands flat, side by side. 

They shook. Not nearly as much as they used to, but per- 
ceptibly: a slight quivering, a vibration of the fingers, a flut- 
tering of nerves not quite fully under control. His body silently - 
telling him: you’re done for. You can’t hold a scalpel now, 
apply clamps, suture a vessel, use a probe, make a straight 
incision. There had been a time when he had had to have a 
drink if he was to steady them at all. 

“Oh yes, I can,” said Corell, out loud. He dropped his hands 
to his sides. “I can, damn it! [ll show you—I’ll show 
everyone!” 

He went to the window, pushed it open, and leaned out into 
the little courtyard. He heard raised voices from the living 
room downstairs; its window, too, must be open. Petar’s deep 
bass mingled with Danica’s clear voice, and now and then 
Stana put in a word. There was a clinking of glass, and a 

- thudding sound as if Robic were hammering the table with his 
fists, and finally a general and confused shouting. 

Corell crossed the room and went downstairs to see what 
was wrong. He stopped at the living room door: he could not 
understand what the Robic family were saying, since they were 
all shouting at once, but then Petar suddenly thundered above 
the rest: 

“Pll tell him, like I’m saying it now: Sasha, I'll tell him, 
the authorities are deporting you! I’ve sent Danica away, it’s 
better for us all like that. We belong in two different worlds, 
and you can’t put them together. Ha! And your clever doctor 
will know what that means, by God he will!” 

Danica seemed to have flung a chair at the wall, because 
Corell heard the sound of wood splintering, and Stana was 
weeping out loud. Petar’s next remarks were muffled, as if he 
had taken refuge from his furious daughter under the table with 
its long cloth. 

Slowly, Corell climbed the stairs again. 

Deported by the authorities. He had no idea what kind of 
grounds they could give, and of course one could complain to 
the German consul—but was there any point in it? An official 
signs a piece of paper, and that’s that. Robic knew about this, 
perhaps others did too, and the police, led by Dushan Dravic, 
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would come the very next day, quite polite and friendly, to 
invite him to go for a drive to the border. A one-way journey, — 
because Yugoslavia would be closed to him forever after this. — 

As the Robic family went on with their furious argument | 
downstairs, Corell packed his few things. Then he sat on his | 
bed, waiting, until at last all was still downstairs. After that | 
he waited another hour before making his way quietly out of 
the house. Out in the road he looked back once, and then 
walked quickly away. 

For the first time in his life, he stole. He found a bicycle | 
leaning against a shop front, got on it, settling his case between 
himself and the handlebars, and started off. It was a good, 
expensive bicycle, with several gears, manufactured in East 
Germany, probably worth a month’s wages in Yugoslavia, but | 
if he borrowed it he could easily get to Koper at dawn. | 

In Koper he caught the first bus to Ljubljana. He propped | 
the stolen bicycle up against the bus station waiting room wall, : 
with a note jammed in the handbrakes: “This bicycle belongs 
to someone in Piran. I am sorry, I had to take it; I didn’t intend | 
to steal it, but found it necessary to make use of a bicycle.” 

He reached Ljubljana just in time to catch the express to | 
Munich, Frankfurt and Cologne. He bought his ticket and found | 
a compartment with a corner seat free. When the train moved | 
out of the station, he took off his jacket and put it over his 
face, leaning his head back. He pushed the jacket away when 
the guard came along and disturbed him. The guard was sur- 
prised to see a grown man sitting there in the train, silently _ 
weeping. 

“You are going to Frankfurt?” he asked. 

“Yes. Frankfurt.” 

“Are you in pain?” 

“No.” 

“Shall I see if there is a doctor on the train?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“You could stop off in Villach and see a doctor.” 

“{ don’t need a doctor.” 

“What is the matter, then?” 

“Oh, I’ve been eating onions. I like crying, anyway.” 

The guard hesitated, then clipped his ticket and went on, 
thinking the world was full of odd folk. 

Dr. Corell looked out of the window as the train rattled on 


% 
_ beside the river Save. The morning sun shone brightly in 
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through the window, and he had to narrow his eyes. He did 
not even have his sunglasses with him, they were lying on the 
washstand in the Robic family’s house. He was returning to 
Frankfurt poorer than he had left it. 

And yet, I’m beginning again all the same, he thought. Yes, 
I am still going to do that. If Clara could begin again, even 
though she was blind, so can I. She made me promise I'd 


‘always love Danica. No need for that, I always shall love 


her... but as if she were an angel who briefly visited a man. 
setting out on a long journey. Something unreal, a dream. 
That’s the only way to bear it. 

Goodbye, Danica. It was a wonderful summer, my summer 
with you. 


As Corell, just out of Ljubljana station, was showing the guard 
his ticket and quietly weeping, back in Piran Danica was 
searching the house for him. 

“Where’s Sasha?” she cried, dragging her father out of bed 
and pulling the covers off him. “Where is he? Have you got 
them to come for him already? Are you just lying there, while 
the police put him over the border? What sort of a father do 
you think you are?” | 

She ran back upstairs, flung open the doors of the cupboard 
in Corell’s room, found his clothes gone, almost flew back 
down to the living room, where Robic was sitting at the table, 
fending off his wife. She had turned violent for the first time 
in their married life, and was attacking him with a broom, 
while he, with perfect truth, protested innocence of the whole 
thing. 

“Empty!” said Danica, in the doorway. “Everything’s 
empty—the cupboard, the chest of drawers, everything! Where 
is Sasha? Where have you taken him, Father?” 

“Look, I don’t know anything about it! I really don’t,” 
groaned Robic. “All I know is he’s gone, and I didn’t know 
that till I heard it from you. I was lying peacefully in bed 
asleep! I swear, I haven’t set eyes on Sasha since he said 
goodnight yesterday evening. Maybe Dushan knows some- 


_ thing...” 


The two women looked at one another, understood each 
other’s minds at once, and rushed out of the house. But, as 


‘it turned out, Busta knew nothing about the caneyense of | 
Dr. Corell to the border, though he was suffering from so 
mighty a hangover that it took them some time to extract this | 
fact from him. Nor did the police in Koper or Ljubljana. | 
Dravic, once they had managed to rouse him, made a whole | 
series of phone calls from his office, calling any officials who 
might be concerned and a good many who might not, and then | 
pieced together the results of his labors. | 

“Nobody took him away,” he assured Stana and Danica. 
“You were here in the office listening—you could tell, couldn’t | 
you? They haven't even made out the form yet, and naturally | 
no one can do anything » without a form ora permit or something | 
like that. So if your 'Sasha’s gone, he went of his own free | 
will!” | 
“That can’t be true!” said Danica. She was sitting on a hard | 
chair in Dravic’s office. 

“A black lie!” added her mother, sitting beside her. “They | 
love each other! When you love someone you don’t just run 
off!’ She leaned forward, her graying hair hanging over her | 
eyes. She had lived for her daughter, working her fingers to | 
the bone—washing and ironing in the hotel laundry, serving 
in the souvenir shop, seeing to the family’s own ola, narrow 
house, day after day, from morning to night, nothing but work | 
and backache, swollen legs and fingers, dried-out skin, pain | 
in her joints. All so that Danica could have a happy life. 
“Dushan, you'd better tell me again, what exactly did Petar 
say when he wrote to them in Ljubljana?” 

“Oh, why not ask him yourself?” growled the sorely tried 
Dushan. 


Petar himself had a trying day. Hoping to avoid all discussions, 
he stayed in his souvenir shop until it was nearly dark, sending 
out at lunch time for a bag of fried potatoes and some may- 
onnaise from a nearby cafe, eating them with a piece of salami __ 
he had in the place, and entrenching himself behind his counter. 
He was expecting more trouble from Stana and Danica, but 
they did not, in fact, turn up. They were so furious with him 
that they would not even deign to notice him when he got home 
that evening, slinking in at the door, and sat down at the table. 
Stana had only laid it for two... Petar ground his teeth, but 
pride forbade him to get up and fetch himself a plate from the - i 
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_ kitchen. His women folk did not serve him as usual, either, 
‘but merely left the big soup tureen standing on the table like 
a challenge: if you want anything help yourself. 

What a way to treat me, thought Robic. He would not touch 
the soup, though it smelt delicious: corbas, full of meat and 
vegetables and sour cream. He lit his pipe, blew thick smoke 
across the table into Stana’s face, and waited for her to cough. 
At least he’d have succeeded in getting some kind of sound 
out of her. But she was not going to allow him even that 
pleasure, she merely stood up and left the room, in silence. 

Just as Petar was about to go to bed, worn out by his 
wordless struggle, Dr. Vicivic appeared. Robic greeted him 
as if he were an angel come down from heaven. 

“We need a prescription, doctor!” he said, loud enough to 
be heard by Stana and Danica in the kitchen next door. “Some- 
thing to get a woman’s tongue going! You know something, 
‘doctor? I’ve got two of them about the- place, and they won't 
open their mouths! Do you think it’s infectious? Should we let 
the health authorities know?” 

A plate broke in the kitchen, with a loud crash, obviously 
as a result of being flung at the wall. 

“That’s more like my Danica!” said Robic happily. ‘First 
sound I’ve heard out of her since this morning! Does my heart 
good, that does!” 

“Listen.” Dr. Vicivic put his doctor’s bag down on the 
floor. “I’m just back from Ljubljana, and I’ve been talking to 
the authorities there. Not so much on your account, Petar, as 
because I’ve come to respect Corell. I should say he’s a good 
doctor. Well, he did ask for the formula for my stinking oint- 
ment, as he called it! Do you know what I found out in Lju- 
bljana? There hasn’t been any deportation order made out for 
him at all! They hadn’t the faintest idea what I was talking 
about. He went for some reason of his own.” 

Out in the kitchen, another plate was thrown at the wall. 
Robic’s smile broadened. “‘She’s herself again!” Only then did 
he seem to grasp the sense of what Vicivic had said, and an 
expression of utter bafflement came over his face. “But Du- 
shan—he said—I mean, he said his sister’s brother-in-law— 
one or two days, all in hand—you were here yourself, doctor! 
All in hand, those were his very words!” 

“Well, it wasn’t true,” said Vicivic. 
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“God forgive me,” said Petar in hollow tones, “but I could 
murder Dushan! He’s done for my home life, and all for noth-— 


ing! I mean, if it wasn’t official after all. ..oh, damn Corell, 
if only he’d never come into our lives! Danica—my little Dan- 
ica!” 


Robic stayed where he was while Dr. Vicivic went into the — 


kitchen, and found Stana and Danica standing side by side, 


surrounded by pieces of broken crockery, both with drained | 


white faces and quivering lips. 

“It’s not true!” said Danica, in a wisp of a voice, as Dr. 
Vicivic appeared in the doorway. “It can’t be true...” 

“Danica, the next train to Frankfurt leaves Ljubljana at 
eleven-thirty,” he said, looking at his watch. “If you’re very 
quick, we could just about get there in my car.” 

With a sound more like the cry of a bird, Danica ran from 
the room. 
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The apartment and surgery were dirty, musty and unaired, the 
furniture covered by a layer of dust. Cigarette ends and ash 
still lay in the ashtrays, and there was a pervasive smell of 
stale alcohol in the sitting room, where a whisky bottle had 
been knocked over and was lying where it had fallen, under 
the coffee table. Where the liquor had run out of it, the carpet 
had come up in ridges. Both saucepans in the kitchen contained 
green mold. There was a smell of rotting from the odds and 
ends of vegetables there. 

Dr. Corell walked around the apartment, flinging open all 
the windows, and then sat down on the sofa. He had come 
back to the ruins of his life, and now that he saw them again 
he was overwhelmed by the realization of the squalid state in 
which he had been living until he made his decision to die in 
Pula, and left for Yugoslavia. Worse than a dog’s life—a dog 
at least, he thought, had a clean kennel. 

The constant hum of traffic in the streets outside came into 
the apartment, the familiar howl of an ambulance siren cut 
through the night; somewhere people were bleeding, men had 
been shot or stabbed, or crashed their cars, life was being 
snuffed out. Yet babies were being born at the same time; new 
life, that was some comfort. 

He sat on the sofa for a long time, hands folded, gazing at 
the untidy squalor that had made up his world. The smell of 
alcohol, which he had once found irresistible, disgusted and 
nauseated him now. 

Corel] decided to ring his cleaning woman first thing next 
morning. He had sacked her six months ago, when he was at 
his lowest ebb, and hardly ever sober. He thought of putting 
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a notice in the papers with the terse announcement: Back from 
holiday. Dr. A Corell. His disreputable patients would die | 


laughing. 


He stood up and looked around him again, hardly knowing | 


where to start picking up the pieces of his life in the midst of 
all this chaos. He took the empty whisky bottle out to the 
kitchen, wiped the top of his radio with a duster, took a pho- 
tograph of Danica out of his case and stood it there, propped 
against a vase. 

“Take a look,” he told it. “I should think any self-respecting 
pig would run squealing from a sty like this. Well, this is the 


way I lived. Did you imagine it was like this? Shall I turn you _ 


to face the wall? Can you smell the decay here?” 

He walked around the apartment again, hands in his pockets, 
and decided he would throw out everything in the place. He 
did not want to keep any of it. He’d have new furniture, new 
curtains, carpets, wallpapers, new paint on the woodwork. . . all 
new, all shining like the sun he had seen in Piran and felt he 
had brought back with him. And he would have the surgery 
and waiting room transformed too. The couch covered with 
green oilcloth, the old gynecological chair, the diathermy ma- 
chine that only half functioned, these had been good enough 
for his whores, since the most important part of his equipment 
had really been his pads of prescription slips, and he had ig- 
nored it when the District Medical Officer, and subsequently 
the local Medical Society, called him to say, “Dr. Corell, we’d 
like to draw it to your attention that you are making more use 
of opiates and analgesics than any other doctor in Frankfurt. 
These massive repeat prescriptions, we think we should men- 


tion, are arousing comment...” On the brink of drunkenness 
as usual, he had replied so rudely that his interlocutors hung 
up in a hurry. 

What a life! 


Coreil stood by his window, looking down at the noisy 
street. Lines of cars, long lines of headlights, scurrying pe- 


destrians, and on the corner three figures in short skirts and 


tight sweaters. 

Marion, Lulu and Erika. Regular customers, all of them. 
Erika was the most fastidious of the three; she would never do 
it on the seat of a car, only in a proper bed. Lulu had a sweet 
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tooth, liked to put on a French accent, though in fact she was 


German through and through, and had been brought up in the 
most hygienic of German atmospheres until she was thirteen. 
At fourteen, however, she had been on the streets; she got 
herself nicknamed Deep Throat. Marion had an opulent figure, 
with a bottom like a baboon’s and breasts like outsize pears; 
she wasn’t choosy, would do anything anywhere for money. 
There they stood, watching the cars pass and looking out for 
trade. 

Dr. Corell went back into the apartment, took Danica’s 
photograph off the radio and put it into his pocket. 

“No, not yet,” he said. “You don’t have to see all this. It 
will look different, but you must be patient... it may take 
some time.” 

That night he slept on the sofa, which was about the cleanest 
place in his apartment; the bed itself smelled musty. Unex- 
pectedly, he slept well and deeply, and woke next morning 
feeling refreshed and invigorated. 

He spent the morning going around the city, reorganizing 
his life. He visited his former cleaning woman and managed 
to persuade her to come back. “Just throw out anything that 
stinks,” he told her. “Oh, yes?” said Mrs. Klimcke. “Where 
do I put you, then, doctor?” Corell laughed at this, since it no 
longer applied, gave her a tip and went on to visit his bank. 

His account contained exactly $341.54. There was not a 
great deal to be done with that sum, but it would stretch to 
quite a number of deposits. He chose new furniture, made out 
checks for the deposits, signed time payment agreements, ar- 
ranged for delivery as soon as possible, and then went and sat 
on a bench in the Botanical Garden, adding up the debts he 
had just incurred. They came to some twenty-five hundred 
dollars. 

After lunch he went to insert his “Back from holiday” ad- 
vertisement in the papers, then walked down Moselstrasse and 
Kaiserstrasse, saying good afternoon to the tarts on the daytime 
beat when he met them leaning in the doorways. 

“Doc Corell is back!” 

He knew how fast the news would travel. The first patients 
would turn up that evening. At least, Pretty Eddy would. Eddy 
was a homosexual who had fallen hopelessly in love with 
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Corell, and had developed the habit of turning up every evening — i 
for an hour’s chat, after which he would go away again happily 
enough. A 

Well, thought Corell, he was going to tell them it was all — 
over. This is the end, friends, he would say, find yourselves 
another doctor. I’ll give you three months; by then you’ ll have 
had time to get used to someone else. I intend to move away — 
from this sewer, and I don’t wany any of you following me 
to my new practice. Yes, you were my friends; we lived and 
drank and slept around together—but the man you knew was 
only the ruin of Alexander Corell..I don’t want you in my new 
hfes. 

Corell took a taxi home. Even before he reached the apart- 
ment building, he could see a snappily dressed figure in a silk 
suit, with a shining bald patch on top of its head, waiting at 
the door. 

Pretty Eddy already! 

Corell smiled. In an odd way, he thought, even that makes 
me feel I’m coming home. He was rather moved. I’ve been 
their doctor, perhaps the one stable point in their turbulent 
world. It’s going to be difficult to turn them away. They’re 
not always so tough as one might think. 

He got out of the taxi, paid the driver, and waved to — 
Eddy. 

Back in Ljubljana, at about the same time, Danica was 
getting on the Frankfurt-bound train. 

“It’s good to see you,” said Pretty Eddy. 

“Why?” asked Corell. 

He opened the door of the building and let Eddy go first, 
wrinkling his nose. He still wears that sickly perfume, he 
‘thought. He’s faithful to that, at leas-—changes his boy friends 
all the time, but he sticks to his scent. And his doctor! What 
they call honor among thieves, | suppose. 

Mrs. Klimcke had only been able to clean up the worst of | 
the dirt in the surgery, leaving a note on the old gynecological 
chair. “Will come in all day Saturday, can’t deal with all this 
mess at one go.” Corell crumpled the note and tossed it into 
the waste paper basket under his desk, then sat down, still 
wearing his hat and coat, and looked at Pretty Eddy. 

“This practice is closed.” he said. “For good.” 

“But you're still here, Doc.” Eddy spoke rather precisely, 
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_ emphasizing every word with little movements of his head; he 
thought this presented a good image. “You can’t do this to us, 


doctor dear! Closed! What, after so long? How do you expect 
us to get used to another doctor? Who else would understand 
us the way you do?” 

“Hm. And who’d write you so many prescriptions for 
drugs?” 

“Yes, there’s that too.” Eddy sat down on the old gyne- 
cological chair, resting his arms on the chrome supports for 
the patients’ legs. “You know, at first we were scared you’d 
really do it—” 

“Do what?” 

“What you told Red Emma: finish with life for good. That 
really put the wind up us, I can tell you. We came over right 
away, ten of us, but you’d already left. We weren’t giving up 
that easily, we did all we could. Fritz organized the operation, 


_ we got in touch with our friends in other cities, we even dropped 


a word to the police.” 
“You idiots!” But Corell was touched. “You’d never have 
found me.” 
“Don’t say that! Hotel Adolf did find you. In Lipica.” 
“Oh, that was just chance.” 
“He found you, though. He sent us a telegram at once. How 


was anyone’to know the Yugoslavs would pick you up for his 


little job next day? Adolf regretted that, he really did. Right 
now he’s in Room 107 in the City Hospital.” 

“Oh, for heaven’s sake!” Corell swung around. “What did 
you do to him?” ; 

Pretty Eddy stared at him in surprise. He was still sitting 
in the gynecological chair, and was now smoking a long, thin 
cigar. 

“Well, he’d gone and lost track of you. We finally knew 
where you were, and then Adolf had to go stealing stuff in the 
same hotel and losing track of you! Naturally, we had a little 
talk with him; we didn’t see eye to eye with him on the matter, 
that’s all.” 

“What sort of state is he in?” asked Corell grimly. “Come 
on, Eddy, let’s have the truth.” 

“Just a spot of concussion, nothing serious. I mean, Adolf’s 
not got much in the way of brain to be damaged, has he? 
Hannes and Peter and Rene flew straight to Yugoslavia—but 
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by then you'd disappeared again. What a thing to do to us, 
doctor dear!” Pretty Eddy’s eyes filled with tears, childishly 
pleading. “Giving us such a fright! I don’t call that very nice. 


Weren’t we always good patients of yours? Didn’t we always — 


pay on the dot? What did we do to deserve this?” 
“You've certainly been friends to me.” Corell thought of 
the past few years. It was true enough, only his disreputable 


friends of the underworld had kept his head above water at all. _ 


When he was at the very end of his tether, and his moments 
of sobriety were few and far between, two “patients” from the 


Frankfurt underworld had turned up in his waiting room. They — 


must have been watching him closely as he made his rounds 
of the bars near the railway station, and seemed to feel he 
would serve their purposes. Dirt attracts dirt. Corell was soon 
introduced to their own milieu. Those first two patients behaved 
in quite an ordinary manner; Corell examined them and di- 
agnosed liver damage in one, and cardiac insufficiency in the 
other. However, they knew about that already, and went 
straight back to report to the illustrious company gathered in 
the Bar de Paris, waiting for them. 

“Sure, he knows his job!” said the bespectacled Eugen. 
“Doesn’t mind plain speaking, either. Took a look at me, 
tapped me over the liver. ‘You drink too much,’ he says, ‘with 
a liver like that you’ll only last another four or five years. 
Don’t you want to live any longer?’ The guy’s okay.” 

From then on, Corell’s waiting room was full of his new 
patients. Then there were the two injured men who had been 
brought to him with bullet wounds. He asked no questions, 
- patched them up, gave them injections to ward off fever and 
infection from the wounds, and did not touch the two hundred 
dollars bills which were silently placed on his desk. They lay 
there, still untouched, for four days...on the fifth he picked 
them up and went out to drink in the bars, but he was not 
called upon to change them. Wherever he went people came 
up and stood him drinks, and when he took a tart home with 
him she did it for free too. Business expenses, as it were. 

It was after that night that Corell realized just where he had 
ended up. He was making his living from patients whose 
sources of income would not stand up to inspection in the light 
of day; he felt himself to be like one of those birds that pick 
parasites from the rhinoceros’s folds of skin. 
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__ His medical colleagues began to cut him dead. He was no 
longer invited to conferences, his personal relationships broke 
down, even the representatives of the big drug companies _ 

_ stopped calling on him—he was beyond the pale. Not that he 
cared about that. 

“Well, it’s going to be different now,” he told Pretty Eddy, 
who jumped. “I’m going to move and set up practice some- 
where else.” . 

“All right. We'll come and see you there, then.” 

“No. I intend to be a respectable doctor again! A real 
doctor—a good one.” 

“You mean we aren’t really good and sick?” 

There was no answer to that. All patients are the same to 
a doctor: that is an absolute rule. The doctor and the priest 
must be there for everyone, rich or poor. Disease makes no 
distinctions. 

“I’m giving up the drink,” Corell said out loud. 

“Yes, but what’s that got to do with your practice, doctor 

dear?” 

“I shall not be making out any more prescriptions for Pre- 
-Judin and Dilaudid, Scophedral and Dolantin. You don’t need 
_me for anything else.” : 

“Yes, we do.” Pretty Eddy got up from the chair and walked 
nervously around the room, hips swaying, stroking his gleam- 

ing bald patch. He looked as shattered as a woman whose lover 
is showing her the door. 

“No; you don’t need a doctor, you need someone to write 
prescriptions.” Corell struck his fists together. “But / want to 
practice as a doctor, can’t you understand that? It was like this, 
Eddy; I fell in love with a girl.” 

“Now that I do call perverted!” Eddy positively wailed. He 
leaned against the wall as if in need of support. “Females! 
Ugh!” He collapsed on the old couch and showed every sign 
of being about to go into hysterics. Corell, who had had ex- 
perience with this sort of scene, did not move. 

“Take a few deep breaths, then you’ll feel better,” he ad- 
vised. He stood up, but Pretty Eddy remained lying on the 
couch, his bald spot actually gleaming with sweat. “Well, that 
made me want to try and start again, Eddy. One last effort. 
Maybe it’s already too late; I'll find out. I’m going to have to 
fight a lot of prejudice against me, perhaps I shall soon lose 
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heart, and then I shall come back to you.” 

“What’s she called—this female?” asked Pretty Eddy, al- 
most spitting out the word. 

“Danica:” 

“You met her in Yugoslavia?” 

Yes: 


“Adolf—that bastard! We’ll give him a proper going over ~ 


yet! He could have put a stop to that!” 

“No; Danica was already with me in Lipica.” 

“Oh—the dark little piece Adolf mentioned?” 

“Eddy, if you speak of Danica in that tone once again I’m 
throwing you out. I never loved another woman so much.” Not 
even Hilde, he thought suddenly. Or did I? But his memory 
of Hilde was fading, her cherished image disappearing in the 
mists. “Who knows,” he said suddenly, “if I work hard enough, 
if I drive myself, work like a horse, perhaps—perhaps I could 
even go and bring her back to Germany with me after all...” 

“Crazy. That’s what it is.” Pretty Eddy hauled himself off 
the couch, mopped the sweat from his bald patch with a heavily 
perfumed handkerchief, and minced to the door, where he 
turned. Suddenly his watery eyes were no longer soulful and 
grief-stricken; they seemed to look at Corell with a cold, un- 
compromising gaze. “Don’t you know you can’t go back now, 
doctor dear?” 

“T can, Eddy.” 

“No, you can only go on forward, the way you were going 
already. Down. Underground.” 

“Ts that a threat?” 

“Call it a basis for discussion. We have our own rules, you 
know that.” 

“T’ve lived by them long enough. That’s all over now.” 

“Nothing’s over till you’re dead. You’re not going to squeal 
on us.” 

“You know perfectly well I shan’t inform on any of-you.” 

“Well, think it over, doctor dear.” Pretty Eddy abruptly 
broke off the conversation, and put on his hat. With misgivings, 
Corell reflected that he was going to be living a distinctly 
insecure life from now on. But firmly suppressing this brief 
moment of fear, he went to the door with Eddy. 

“We'll be there,” said Eddy, on the stairs. “We'll keep 
turning up, wherever you go. In groups. We'll sit in your 
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___ waiting room and drive off your nice respectable patients. You 

__ can go to the other side of the world, we’ll still be there. We’re 
a big set-up, you know, an international concern. We treated 
you right, we always paid, you got free booze, you could have 
any of the girls you fancied—and you throw all that back in 
our faces! That’s no way for a gentleman to behave!” 

And he tripped downstairs, waggling his hips. Corell 
watched until he had disappeared around the bend of the stair- 
case. 

A clear challenge from the underworld. He had not quite 
expected that. He had thought he could settle matters with them 
more easily, but he was no longer under any illusions: he was 
certainly going to have to fight his way out of the morass. 

But he was up to his neck in it already—did he have any 
chance of succeeding? 


There was still some of the day left, and Corell made use of 
it. 

He phoned several estate agents, inquiring about apartments 
suitable for a doctor’s surgery. Preferably in the outlying areas 
of the city, the big new housing estates, those great rings of 
concrete that accumulate around every big city, growing larger 
year by year, like the rings formed by the bark of a tree. In 
such a place, someone of Corell’s reputation would not be 
known already, he would simply be the new doctor. He could 
get together a list of grateful patients: industrial workers and 
their families, white-collar workers in the big firms, self-em- 
ployed shopkeepers and artisans—the pioneers of an industrial 
society whose apartment blocks were taking great bites out of 
the countryside. 

Yes, a sure source of patients with health insurance certif- 
icates from the health insurance programs. And there might 
be a few private patients too, from the upper crust of these new 
societies, and maybe people from the country areas, if word 
got about that Dr. Alexander Corell, who had recently set up 
practice nearby, was very thorough, always took time to talk 
to his patients, didn’t rush them or dismiss them with a brief 
glance, a perfunctory check of their blood pressure and a pre- 
scription—was a doctor you could really talk to, about yourself 
and your husband and children and all those little worries that 
became so important when you're sick, much sickness being 
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simply an accumulation of problems which cannot be offloaded _ 


anywhere else. 

Yes, he would give his patients his time; he knew better 
than anyone what a release it can be to talk to another human 
being about oneself, one’s deepest fears and longings. Of 
course, this approach would mean that every working day was 
a very long one. But it would be worth it. Not so much fi- 


nancially, since the health insurance programs regulated fees, _ 


but because he would be someone his patients trusted, almost 
a member of their families. 

The agents undertook to cast around for a suitable place. 
Then, just before the end of office hours, Dr. Corell rang the 
Public Health Office. After some delay, one Dr. Julius Blatt- 
mann came on the line. “What can I do for you, Dr. Corell?” 
he asked warily. 

Corell knew Dr. Blattmann. He was responsible for plan- 
ning facilities for medical care on the new housing estates, and 
worked closely with the Land Medical Council. He was a 
highly respected citizen, sang in a male voice choir, was a 
prominent member of any number of societies. Not so very 
much was known about Blattmann’s actual medical abilities, 
since he had been in administration for thirty years, and was 
remembered for his praiseworthy reorganization and modern- 
ization of dental care in the city schools, and his new system 
of filing for the medical records. 

“I’m planning to move,” said Dr. Corell. He knew that 
Blattmann, for his part, knew him very well too. When Corell 
still belonged to the Riding Club, he had escorted Blattmann’s 
wife Lucile on a couple of expeditions—all perfectly innocent, 
but it made Blattmann intensely jealous, and he made no secret 
of the fact that he did not trust Corell an inch. In addition, 
Corell had been a fine figure of a man at the time, very elegant, 
while Blattmann (not that he could help it) always had a vague 
look of being on approval, even when wearing an expensive 
custom-made suit; he was a colorless character. 

“} thought you were giving up medicine entirely?” said 
Blattmann now. 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind—people do, you know. I’m 
thinking of moving to the outer suburbs of the city; there are 
plenty of new estates being built there.” 

“I wonder if that would be wise?” asked Dr. Blattmann 
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slowly. His voice betrayed the fact that he was thinking hard. 
“You mean you are actually planning to set up again in general 
practice on one of the new estates?” 

Corell grinned at his tone. That was Blattmann all over, 
managing to convey Bescon and dislike under cover of polite 
indifference. 

“Not set up again, Dr. Blattmann!” Corell injected a note 


‘of irritating cheerfulness into his own voice. “Just move! 


There's a difference. I’ve been recognized by the health in- 
surance schemes for twenty-four years now, you know, I’m 
permitted to practice anywhere in the Frankfurt city area. I 
merely thought I'd ring you as a matter of courtesy, and perhaps 
to help you facilitate any-plans you may be making. I’m well 
aware that the health authorities are keen to make sure there’s 
adequate medical care in the outer suburbs. Well, I can help 
you there! Unlike many doctors, I’m ready and willing to take 
myself off to one of those concrete jungles.” 

“I don’t know that that’s much reassurance to us,” said Dr. 
Blattmann slowly. “Have you found an apartment and surgery 
yet?” 

“Yes.” Corell lied deliberately. If he were truthful, and said 
no, he felt fairly sure that Blattmann would instantly start the 
wheels going around to prevent his finding a suitable place at 
all. 

“Where?” asked Blattmann, after a perceptible pause for 
breath. ; 

“Pll send you a change-of-address card after I’ve moved.” 

“Theneshausen, I suppose?” 

“Or Mainfurt—a guessing game, is it, Blattmann?” 

“You could be acting rather unwisely, Corell. We may 
already have plans for a G.P. in whatever area you’ve picked.” 

“He’ll have competition, then, that’s all. The law allows 
any doctor to practice where he likes.” 

“However, as a doctor you must know that we work ac- 
cording to given a doctor-patient ratio. There’s no point having 
too many doctors in a relatively small area.” 

“I haven’t actually been asleep these last few years, you 
know, Blattmann.” Corell definitely relished making his next 
remark. “And wherever I go, | intend to be first in the field 
there! Better look at your watch, by the way, Blattmann; it’s 
after office hours, you’ve worked seven minutes overtime al- 
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ready, and all because of me! Sorry about that. Remember me | 


to your charming wife.” And he hung up before Blattmann 
could answer. 

A few minutes later, Blattmann was on the phone to Dr. 
Habrich, President of the Medical Society, and a member of 
the Land parliament. “We’ll have to do something about this!” 
he was saying in considerable agitation, fingers tapping his 
desk top. “Imagine Alexander Corell, put down in the middle 
of one of our good new housing estates! It’d spread like a 
virus. First Corell, then his tarts and their pimps, finally we 
get murder and violence! It just crossed my mind—is he capable 
of practicing these days?” 

“We haven’t had any complaints here, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Dr. Habrich. Blattmann’s call had disturbed him 
in the middle of his peaceful and soothing occupation of stick- 
ing stamps into his renowned collection. 

“You surely don’t expect the city’s whores to come com- 
plaining to you?” asked Blattmann. “And what about his over- 
prescription of addictive drugs? Another thing—I heard a rumor 
that he’s thought to have operated on wanted bank robbers, 
and failed to go to the police.” 

“A rumor, that’s all, Blattmann.” Habrich picked up a new 
Venezuelan stamp in his tweezers, holding it up to the light. 
Beautiful specimen! With a printing error. Yes, a real find; he 
congratulated himself on its acquisition. “We have nothing 
tangible whatever against Corell—only a certain lack of sym- 
pathy for the man.” 

“And can’t we do anything with that?” 

“Not officially, no. You know that as well as I do. One 
needs facts, and Corell’s a clever bastard. Surrounded by a 
vague aura of the disreputable, but nothing one can actually 
pin on him. We’ll just have to wait and see exactly where he’s 
moving to.” 

“Right—and then we plant a dynamic young doctor right 
in front of his nose! With all the health insurance programs to 
back our man with their customers, and a guaranteed salary 
of fifty thousand for the first year—oh, and credit and loans 
and so on, all he needs to build up a good practice!” 

“And can you lay hands on this dynamic young doctor?” 
inquired Dr. Habrich. He placed his rare stamp lovingly in a 
glass dish. “Because / don’t know where to find him. There’s 
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not much of a mad stampede among dynamic young doctors 
to go and practice in the outer suburbs—and older men aren’t 
going to give Corell much competition. He’s a very capable 
fellow, you know, when he wants to be.” 
“And apparently he does want to be.” Blattmann sighed in 
genuine dismay, and hung up again, his evening thoroughly 
spoiled. 


i 
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It was about ten o’clock when Corell’s doorbell rang. 
He was just frying himself an egg. He turned off the gas, 


pushed the pan to the side of the stove, and put on his jacket. — 


When he opened the door he knew he had made a great mistake 


in doing so, and an irretrievable one. Ordinary, respectable _ 


patients do not go visiting doctors of Corell’s stamp at ten in 
the evening; outside the door stood a small group of his old 
acquaintances, shoulder to shoulder: Egon the Cat, Winking 
Willi, Franz the Nose, the Undertaker, and—wearing a beau- 
tifully cut light gray suit, a silk shirt and Italian shoes, His 
Lordship in person. There was a girl with them, too: Gretchen, 
whose breasts were different sizes—naturally, and not as the 
result of illness. Right at the back stood Pretty Eddy, rather 
pale, sweating, and fanning himself with his hat. 

Dr. Corell smiled wryly, and tried to close the door, but 
Franz already had his foot in it, just as Corell would have 
expected. 

“May we come in?” asked His Lordship, politely. 

“All of you sick, eh?” asked Corell, with gallows humor. 
He stood back as this delegation of his former friends marched 
into the apartment. Obviously, they did not want to be dis- 
turbed, since the Undertaker withdrew the key from the lock 


and put it in his pocket. Corell sat down at the desk in his 


surgery and opened its drawer; His Lordship looked sharply 
at him. 

“Got a gun there?” he inquired. “Now, Doc, we don’t want 
to quarrel with you. A little talk, that’s all we want. Eddy here 
told us what you’re planning. You want to leave us, do you? 
And wasn’t it us who made a man of you again? Forgotten all 
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that, have you, Doc? Who was sitting around in the bars, 
whining like a puppy dog, till we said to each other: we ought 
to help that bloke, we said, shedding tears like that he won’t 
even have enough liquid left in him to piss with, we said! Who 
sent you Lilly to do you a bit of good in bed, then?” 
“You got free booze at my place for a whole year!” added 
Willi. 
“And we gave anyone who wanted to visit a different doctor 
a real going-over!” Pretty Eddy sounded tearful. “And now 
you let us down like this! All on account of a woman. ..I ask 
you, doctor dear!” 
“I’ve had enough of the gutter, that’s all. No, your Lordship, 
I haven’t forgotten any of it. Without you, I’d have rotted away 
long ago... but gratitude doesn’t mean becoming one’s ben- 
efactors’ slave. | was never one of you; I was your doctor. 
There’s a difference.” 
He put his hand in the drawer and brought out a cosh, with 
a leather loop at one end and a shining steel ball at the other. 
Anyone coming into contact with that weapon was subse- 
quently going to need the attentions of either a surgeon or a 
funeral parlor. His Lordship and his companions looked at it 
in silence; its significance in Corell’s hand was obvious 
enough. 
“I always liked you, Doc,” said His Lordship, slowly. 
“Y dare say. I cured your chronic nephritis. Without me, 
you’d be needing treatment on a kidney machine by now.” 
“T shall never forget that, Doc.” 
“And you cured my stomach ulcer, too,” said Gretchen, of 
the lopsided bosom. 
“Remember what my trouble was?” asked Egon the Cat. 
“I do indeed. You had a /eucoceratosis linguae, Egon; very 
rare. I couldn’t make it out till you told me you’d had syphilis 
when you were twenty- -five. F 
“And you cured me.’ 
“How about me, doctor dear?” asked Pretty Eddy. 
“Well, actually I rather expected you to have a case of 
prolapsus uteri one of these days.” 
Pretty Eddy turned pale. ““What’s that?” he stammered. 
“Displacement of the womb.” 
Pretty Eddy rolled his eyes to heaven, and swallowed. But 
no one laughed. Finally His Lordship said slowly, his voice 
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very serious, “See, Doc? What would we do without you? You — 


belong here—we need you. So why should we argue? That — 
ought to be enough for you.” He made a gesture, and before — 


Corell could pick up his cosh, Franz, famed for his rapidity 
of movement, had brought his fist down on it. “Now, get 
undressed, Gretchen. Gretchen has something the matter with 
her back, Doc. There was this john yesterday having her do 
something kinky, her back went click, and ever since she’s 
only been able to lie straight, flat on it. Get those things off, 
Gretchen.” 

Gretchen hesitated, glanced at His Lordship, then at Corell, 
and began to unbutton her blouse. E 

“Don’t bother,” said Corell, quietly. “Go to an orthopedic 
surgeon, Gretchen. Look, you must get used to the idea that 
I’m not your personal physician any more! I’m not the same 
man. you used to know. All this—” his gesture took in his 
whole surroundings—“‘it doesn’t exist any more’ It’s a mu- 
seum. And not even that, in a few days’ time.” 

“Right. You've convinced us. Doc.” His Lordship smiled, 
faintly. “Well, we don’t mind giving you a hand, just once 
more—we'll help you get rid of your past here with us...” 

Even before Corell could get to his feet, Franz was pushing 
him back in the chair. Willi hit him accurately and very fast 
over both eyes, his knuckles going straight into the eye sockets. 
Corell groaned. Within seconds his eyes had swelled up, ob- 
scuring his vision. He tried to hit back, but two men held him 
down and punched him in the stomach. An appalling sense of 
nausea swept through him, he felt the taste of blood in his 
mouth, and gave up all attempts to resist. His new-born pride 
crumbied...he sank back in his chair. With his head thrown 
back, he could see part of the ceiling. and then, briefly, His 
Lordship’s face, telling, “We're going to break it all up into 
little pieces, very handy for your move, Doc.” : 

As for what happened next, Corell could hear but not see 
it. His eyes were streaming. so swollen that he was virtually 
blind. He clutched the arms of the chair, feeling as wretched 
as the day a police patrol had picked him up dead drunk in the 
gutter of a street in Sachsenhausen, and taken him off to the 
police station to sober up. 

With great thoroughness and attention to detail, His Lord- 
ship and the rest of the gang broke up the entire place. First 
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_ the furniture, then the medical equipment. As Corell clasped 
_ the arms of the chair he registered the various items. 

That hollow cracking, splintering sound: that would be the 
bookcase. Now the old electrocardiogram machine, which 
made a sound like a child screaming as they broke it apart. 

The spotlight—he knew what that was by the sound of 
broken glass. 

Noises as of a blacksmith’s forge while they smashed the 
old gynecological chair. 

The splintering of wood, the crash of broken glass again, 
a shrill rending sound as curtains and cushions were torn and 
slashed. They even broke up the desk where Corell was sitting. 
Now and then His Lordship’s face reappeared, and he shook 
Corell if the doctor’s eyes had closed, forcing his head forward. 

“How about it, Doc?” asked His Lordship. “Do we stick - 
together after all? We'll do your surgery up again for you.” 

“No,” said Corell, with difficulty. His mouth, too, was 
swelling up now. “Why don’t you finish me off too?” 

“You've saved the lives of quite a few of us. We can’t pay 
off that debt, we shan’t kill you. We can talk to you, though, .. 
Doc, the way we’re talking now, we can keep on using gentle 
persuasion till you know who your real friends are.” 

Later still, Corell lost all sense of time and became uncon- 
scious. When he came around, everything was quiet. There 
was a cold compress over his eyes, and a revolting taste in his 
mouth; someone had painted his split lips with iodine. He tried 
to haul himself out of his chair, and rather to his surprise 
succeeded. Swaying, he propped himself against the wall. The 
compress fell off his eyes. He could see just a little, peering 
through the slits between his swollen eyelids, and what he saw 
was a scene of devastation. There was not an unbroken object 
in the apartment. 

He groped his way through it, wreckage crunching under- 
foot, remembering an air raid in 1944, when the apartment 
building where his parents lived was left in much the same 
state, only a few walls standing, its contents unrecognizable. 
It was like that here; only the chair where they had made him 
sit was still whole. 

Coreil went to a window and pushed it open. There were 
the local tarts, down on the corner again. He had no idea at 
all of the time; the sky was overcast. It could be the middle 
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of the night or early morning. He went back to his chair, sat 
down again, put the compress back on his eyes. and wondered 
what sort of a new life he was going to be able to lead if his — 
old friends regularly broke the place up around him. He could 
not really go to the police; yes, a number of them would be 
arrested, but there would still be plenty left to take him apart—_ 
and make a thorough job of it this time. 

Suddenly, the doorbell rang. Corell stayed put, gripping the 
arms of the chair. Oh, go on, he thought, come in, why be so 
polite about it? You have the key! What do you want now? 
Any more questions to ask? I shall simply say no, no, no, like 
a record stuck in a groove. 

Might as well kill me and have done with it! : 

The bell rang again, and he heard someone knocking at the 
door. Groaning, he stood up and staggered out into the hall, 
holding the compress in place, expecting to see His Lordship 
there, or Pretty Eddy with his gleaming bald patch. 

Yes, it’ll be Eddy, thought Corell. feeling sorry for me, 
suffering from unrequited love. Probably bringing me a bottle 
of cognac—Eddy, my queer and disreputable old friend, I Shall 
be delighted to see you, 1 could do with that cognac. I shall 
drink the lot—the last time I do such a thing, but I need it now! 
All right, you can stop knocking, Eddy, I’m on my way. 

He flung the door open and stepped aside. A shadow shot 
past him into the apartment, and he heard the sound of two 
suitcases being dumped on the tiled floor of the hall. 

Oh no, Eddy, thought Corell. trying to make out more 
through his swollen eyelids. Sorry, you most definitely are nor 
moving in with me. 

He stiffened as two arms went around his neck. Then he 
felt lips caressing his battered face, kisses raining down on his 
mistreated eyes, falling gently on his split lips, cool hands 
soothing him, cradling his face, holding him up as he began 
to sway on his feet. 

“Oh, what have they done to you?” said a voice. It was 
such a beautiful sound that he bathed in it as if it were a cool, 
clear lake. “What have they done, damn them? The cowards! 
The bastards! Sasha, Sasha—don’t cry! I’m here, I'll always 
be here. Oh, just let them come back, just let them try it! Pil 
show them!” 

“Danica...” he stammered. He suddenly swayed forward, 
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and she caught him, led him to the chair by the broken desk, 


_ and helped him lower himself into it. “Danica—Danica!” 


He could say no more. His lips and eyes were burning, he 
knew he was crying, he knew he was the most miserable, 
pitiful, bruised and battered creature in the world—but he was 
still the happiest man who ever buried his face in a woman’s 
hands. 


It was a gray, rainy, Overcast morning. The first mists of 
autumn made the drivers put their lights on. A cheerless day, 
as pale and dull as Corell felt, and as his wrecked apartment 
looked. 

He lay on the floor, covered by the remains of a slashed 
comforter, his head on two cushions with the feathers bursting 
out of them. He could feel a wet cloth over his forehead, 
covering his eyes; they must still be badly swollen, because 
when he moved his eyelids they started burning again as if hot 
coals were being pressed to his pupils. He cautiously felt his 
head, kept very still, and listened intently to the sounds around 
him. ; 

He could hear Danica bustling about the apartment, the 
noise of clattering objects, broken glass. She seemed to be 
clearing up, searching the wreckage for anything that could 
still be used. At the moment of waking, he had had no im- 
mediate memory of the previous night. Then it all came back 
to him. What a night! What an extraordinary night! The vis- 
itation of His Lordship, with his henchmen; the annihilation 
of the Dr. Corell they had known; then, the arrival of Danica 
like an angel coming down from heaven. Gradually, his mem- 
ory put the picture together. He had wept, he was at the very 


‘end of his tether, and Danica kissed him, cooled his battered 


face, she even found some surgical spirit and a bottle of iodine 
which His Lordship had somehow overlooked and used them 
to clean and disinfect his injuries, accompanying her minis- 
trations with kisses, and soothing him as if he were a little boy 
who had fallen and hurt himself. 

“I’m here, Sasha, I’ll always be with you, always... keep 
quite still. Oh, does it hurt? Just a couple more dabs, Sasha, 
it'll soon be over—keep your eyes closed, darling, don’t 
move—here, take my hand.” And she had led him some- 
where—into the sitting room, he thought—and helped him to 
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lie down. Then he had been overwhelmed by a sense of weak- 
ness, by the full realization of the mess he had made of his 
life. 

But later, Danica came and lay beside him. She had un- 
dressed; she pressed close to him under the slashed comforter, 
guided his hand to her naked breast and said, “Hold on to that. 
Then you’ll know I’m with you. Hold on to me tight, Sasha, 
darling. I'l] always be with you—always.” 

He had caressed her breast, her body, her thighs, and it was 
quite different from any other encounter he had ever had with 
a woman: a sense of security, of coming home, a great sea of 
happiness surrounded him. He had fallen asleep like that, her 
breast underneath his hand, his battered face against her shoul- 
der. But before he slid right away into unconsciousness, into 
sleep and release from pain, he thought: but she can’t stay! His 
Lordship will be back, I know his gang of thugs. He’ll keep 
coming back, until he’s either battered me to a jelly or I’ve 
run to hide somewhere. People don’t break away from the 
underworld so easily. They won’t respect Danica either, they’ll 
trample her underfoot—she must get out of here tomorrow 
morning, she’s no idea what she’s walked into! What heaven 
Piran is by comparison! I must send Petar a telegram to come 
and fetch his daughter home. 

And with this thought he fell asleep, clinging to her fem- 
ininity, the scent of her body in his nostrils. 

Now he was lying there on the floor, listening to her foot- 
steps. He knew at once when she stopped beside him and 
looked down at him. 

“l’m awake, Danica,” he said. 

“I know, Sasha.” She knelt beside him, kissed his swollen 
lips and stroked his battered face, which was blotched brown 
with iodine. Encrusted blood from the broken skin showed 
through the brown patches. There were two large buises on his 
cheekbones. “I'll have coffee ready in a minute.” 

“Is there anything left in the place to make coffee with?” 
asked Corell, bitterly. 

“Well, there’s a saucepan they dented, but you can still use 
it all right. I went out to get coffee, there’s a shop around the 
corner.’ 

“Runcke’s self-service store.” He took hold of her hands 
and kissed them. “What does the apartment look like?” 
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_._ “They broke everything up.” 

“How about the surgery and waiting room? Anything left 

manere)”” 

“You mustn’t get over-excited, Sasha...” 

He nodded; he had his answer. He began to do arithmetic. 
He did not have enough money to refit a surgery from scratch. 
The furniture he had already bought on time payments, due to 
be delivered soon, meant a burden of debt that he could shoul- 
der only if he started work again at once. And how could he 
do that with no instruments or equipment of any kind? No, one 
had to face facts: last night had been the end of the road for 
Alexander Corell. The drink had not been able to do it—or at 
least, not fast enough—but his first real effort to clamber up 
out of the mire had brought about a final collapse, and surely 
an irremediable one. 

“You must go!” said Corell. He raised himself on his el- 
bows: the wet, cooling compress slipped off his eyes, and he 
saw Danica beside him. She had tied her hair back, she looked 
like some other-worldly being. With difficulty, he kept his 
swollen lips open and surveyed the destruction around him. 
“Danica, I do beg you—if you love me, go away, go back to 
Piran. Once I’ve got things straightened out here I'll come for 
you. I promise I will.” 

“You never would, Sasha,” she said. 

“T swear I will!” 

“People can easily say that when they know they're lying.” 

She knows me only too well, thought Corell. No, I can't 
lie to her any more. Perhaps I was always a poor liar, only no 
one ever told me so as frankly as Danica! But she can't stay 
here, she must get out of this mess, and if she can’t be per- 
suaded or begged to go I must torment her, shout at her, act 
as if I were mad, till she runs off of her own accord. I should 
throw her out like a whore who’s done her job—anything, 
anything would be better than what she'll go through if she 
stays here. I ought to drag her out of the apartment by the hair, 
throw her downstairs, make out I’m the sort of brute she'd be 
only too glad to escape from—but how can I? 

He tried to stand up. Danica supported him, and he leaned 
on her slender shoulders, resting his head on her hair, gathering 
all the strength he could to shout angrily at her. With uncanny 
feminine instinct, she seemed to guess just what was in his 
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mind; she took his hand and placed it on her breast. 


there on the stairs. And if anyone asked me who I am, I'll say: 
I’m Sasha’s new life, only he won’t let me in yet, that’s all. 
But some time he will open the door, and then I have to be 
there, so that’s why I’m waiting.” 

There was no possible answer to that, and it deprived him 
of all power to thrust Danica roughly out of his apartment. He 
knew she would do precisely what she said: sit on the stairs, 
or down in the street outside the door of the apartment building, 
leaning against the wall; she would always stay near him, only 
a few yards away, making sure she did not actually encounter 
him, but always present, a bright shadow, an aura of love. 
Like a dog intent on following the master who kicks him away. 

Leaning on Danica, Corell limped into what used to be the 


| 
“You can do whatever you like, Sasha, but I’m not going!” 
she said firmly. “If you throw me out—well, Pll just camp — 


kitchen. She had already done a thorough job of clearing up © 


in here. The table top, its legs torn away, had been laid over 
the battered steel sink, water for the coffee was coming to the 
boil in a badly dented pan. A coffee pot stood beside it, smell- 
ing fragrantly of ground coffee. 

“Sit down, Sasha,” she said. The chair from his desk, the 
only undamaged piece of furniture in the apartment, was drawn 
up to the improvised table, and on the table top stood two new 
cups and plates from Runcke’s self-service store, with a pat 
of butter, fresh rolls, ham, and a large wedge of cheese, all 
intended to conjure up the illusion that life still went on. Corell 
smiled faintly, sat down, and watched Danica make coffee. 
Putting it on the table, she produced one of Corell’s scalpels 
and cut a roll open. 

“They somehow managed to break the knives too, Sasha, 
and I forgot to buy one!” she said apologetically. “Can you 
manage this? Shall I cut it up smaller for you?” 

“It’s fine,” said Corell. 

Slowly, he sipped the hot coffee, biting carefully into the 
roll. His teeth did not seem to have been loosened, though 
chewing hurt both his jaws badly, and made him very conscious 
of the bruises over his cheekbones. 

He was still eating his roll when the doorbell rang. He put 
it down at once, picked up the scalpel, and got to his feet. He 
staggered, and had to lean against the wall, using his left hand 
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_ to hold back Danica, who was on her way to the door. 

“Stay where you are!” he said, breathing hard. ‘For God’s 
sake stay where you are, Danica. They’re back, it’s all part 
of their plan; they don’t intend to leave me in peace for long. 
They want to see what I’m doing now, if I’ve been softened 
up enough for another grilling. Stay exactly where you are.” 

“Are you afraid, Sasha?” she asked, looking at him in sur- 
prise. “For me?” 

“Yes, Danica. Yes, by God I am.” 

“Well. I’m not!” 

“You don’t know these bastards!” he said. But she tore 
herself away, and in his battered and enfeebled state he was 
not quick enough to catch her. “Danica!” he shouted. “If you 
open that door they’ll beat you up too. Danica!” 

It was no good. She chased through the wrecked apartment, 
snatching up a broken chair leg from the floor as she went— 
it was a large, heavy, long and rectangular chair leg, which 
she grasped by its narrower end, brandishing it like a club. 
Then ‘she turned the key in the lock and flung the door wide 
open. 

It was a funny thing about Pretty Eddy—his friends had had 

_many a deep philosophical discussion on the matter—but when- 

ever he set out to act decently, he got into the most appalling 

trouble. If he intervened to stop a fight he might well achieve 
his aim, but only because both parties combined to turn on 
him. If he stayed on guard during a burglary, merely by way 
of friendship, his companions being fully occupied elsewhere, 
it was Eddy the police would pick up, not the real culprits. He 
had once been held on suspicion of murder for six months, 
simply because he took it upon himself to take a murdered man 
off and give him decent burial in a proper grave. And yet 
again, fate was meeting him head on. He had just raised his 
hat and bowed his balding and carefully tended head, about 
to ask, “How is the doctor doing, ma’am?” when the chair leg 
smashed down on the middle of his skull. It was a good, hard 
blow. Pretty Eddy swayed, clung to the door, and stared at 

Danica, suddenly glassy-eyed. 

“I only came to...” he stammered, but then the second 
blow hit him. He fell to his knees, and a reflex movement 
brought him crawling forward rather than backward: into the 
apartment and right into Danica’s hands. She slammed the door 
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behind him, locked it, and brought the chair leg down on his | 
back. 

“Get up, you pig!” she shouted. “Come on, get up!” 

Her fourth blow hit Pretty Eddy on the buttocks, where he 
was particularly sensitive to injury. He uttered a loud groan, 
rose to his feet with a great effort, hauling himself up by the 
wall, and stood close to it to protect his unfortunate posterior, 
_ both hands shielding his bald head. 

“A fiend!” he gasped. “A bloody Fury! What the-hell made 
God create women?” 

“What are you after here?” Danica demanded. She raised 
the chair leg again, and Pretty Eddy stared at it, petrified. 
“Where are the rest of you, then? Are they coming up? Are 
they waiting downstairs till you whistle for them? Go on, you 
just go to the window and call them, and I’ll smash all their 
heads in!” é 

Pretty Eddy stared past Danica at the kitchen doorway. 
Corell had appeared there, and Eddy instantly understood just 
why the full weight of retribution was falling on him. If it had 
not been Corell’s own apartment—well, Eddy would not have 
recognized him anywhere else. It was not the face of the Corell 
he knew, a handsome man even when drunk, but a grotesque, 
iodine-painted mask, a misshapen head with two swollen eyes, 
a crooked nose and broad, swollen lips. 

“Doctor!” stammered Pretty Eddy. ‘Doctor dear . . . save me 
from this frightful female! She’!l kill me!” 

“Was he one of them?” demanded Danica urgently. She 
pointed the chair leg at the terrified Eddy. “Was he one of 
them, Sasha?” 

“T only helped break the furniture!” cried Eddy. “I wouldn’t 
touch the Doc! Only the furniture, I swear it! I mean, what 
could I do? I had to show solidarity—look, I promise, I didn’t 
touch a thing but the furniture!” if 

“Is that true, Sasha?” asked Danica. Corell shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Good heavens, I don’t know! They were like a pack of 
wolves attacking! Leave him alone—Eddy’s very fond of me, 
though I don’t know how I can explain that to you...” 

“Thank you, doctor.” Pretty Eddy removed his protective 
hands from his bald patch, and looked at Danica with deep 
dislike. “Is that her? The one you’re in love with?” 
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“T ask you—how can anyone go so wrong?” Eddy tried a . 
step forward, but Danica’s chair leg threatened him again. 
“Couldn’t she go somewhere else?” 

“No! What do you want?” 

“Well, His Lordship sent me. With a check for ten thousand 
dollars, on conditions. You know what they are.” 

“Tell him he knows what he can do with his check.” 

“It’s no good, doctor dear.” Eddy’s voice became tearful. _ 
“Why do you have to make this so difficult? | mean, what are 
we asking you to do? We’re all your friends, see? Only we 
don’t like people spitting in our faces, not even you, Doc. So 
just go on as before and...” 


“No.” 
“Why not? Because of that horrible fiend of a female?” 
phen. yes.” 


“Doctor...” Pretty Eddy folded his hands as if in prayer. 
“Look—is it true you’re thinking of starting a new practice in 
one of the dormitory towns?” 

“Oh, you already know that?” 

“We’ve got friends everywhere. His Lordship says he’ll 
have slogans painted over the walls of any building where you 
go—and that’ll only be the start, he has a whole plan of action. 
You won’t get any patients. There’ll be someone outside the 
door the whole time to keep them out—well, I guess you know 
what His Lordship can do. Some of the lads in the waiting 
room to feel up the female patients, and as for your male 
patients, well...” Pretty Eddy fell silent, and Corell hardly 
needed any further explanations. He had almost no chance of 
winning this particular battle. The mere fact that His Lordship 
already knew in just what kind of place he hoped to set up in 
practice showed the underworld’s intelligence system infil- 
trated all areas of ordinary life. 

“Oh, let him out, Danica,” said Corell, leaning against the 
door frame. “He’s only the first. The others will be coming 
later.” 

Danica looked at Pretty Eddy with ominous calm. “I’m not 
sure I understood everything he said,” she remarked quietly, 
but with a threat in her quiet voice. ‘He was threatening you, 
though, wasn’t he? Why? Because you want to live a decent 
life? Is a rat like this any stronger than a good stout stick?” 
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Eddy’s report to his friends seemed to have made a considerable 
impression on them. His Lordship said, furiously, that he 
would like to wring the silly little bitch’s neck for her. He and 
his henchmen decided, in conference, that attempts to prevent 
their doctor’s starting a new life must continue, but for the 
moment nothing more was actually done. Eddy nursed his 
black eye, handing over the job of shadowing Corell to Franz 
and Egon. 

Corell’s former patients might be biding their time; Corell 
himself was very active. He started by treating his own injured 
face as best he could with what was left in his surgery, sent 
Danica out to buy an assortment of medications, waited two 
days until the worst of the swellings had gone down, and then 
wrote letters to a number of pharmaceutical companies, an- 
nouncing his intention of expanding his practice. As a result, 
a deluge of samples and trial offers arrived within the next few 
days. Then he went to visit various colleagues of his, old 
acquaintances he had known at the Golf Club, the Riding Club, 
the Shooting Club, back in the old days. 

They greeted him politely, but with reserve. As they looked 
at his battered face, he saw a spark of malice in their eyes. 

One of them. Dr. Furscher, asked straight out, “Been in a 
fight, Corel]?” 
| Corell, who had been expecting this question, had an answer 
ready. “No, it’s the latest fashion, Furscher. Used to be a 
Beatles haircut, then it was a beard, now it’s a face like mine. 
If you want one too, I don’t mind giving you a hand.” 

Most of his conversations, however, were short, polite, and 
tinged with secret satisfaction on the part of the old friends he 
approached. 
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Dr. Alexander Corell, once so fashionable and prosperous, 
a breaker of women’s hearts, a man who attracted success with 
such enviable ease, who had been such a high flyer, whose 
diagnoses were so brilliant—and who then became ‘personal 
physician to the city’s underworld—he was down in the dust 
at last, and anyone who liked could walk over him. 

They did, without exception, and Corell let them. He swal- 
lowed every snide remark, every veiled attack and open expres- 
sion of contempt. In return, he got what he needed in order 
to survive: an old electrocardiogram machine, a sphagnomo- 
meter, other people’s superfluous instruments, a sterilizer, sy- 
ringes and cannulas of all sizes, containers for swabs, enamel 
bowls, an examination couch which had been moldering in the 
cellar belonging to one Dr. Bempke, and which Corell and 
Danica wheeled all across Frankfurt on a handcart. He went 
around begging unashamedly, and his colleagues offered him 
the things they no longer needed. Danica would wait out in 
the street, with the handcart, and if she looked up and saw 
curious faces behind the net curtains, staring, she threw her 
head proudly back, and kissed Corell ostentatiously when he 
came out of the house again. 

One or two medical men called the Medical Society, won- 
dering whether it might not be deleterious to the public image 
of the profession to have Dr. Corell pulling a handcart full of 
old equipment through the streets, like a rag-and-bone man. 
On the fourth day, there was a phone call for Corell just an 
hour after the telephone engineers had come to repair his shat- 
tered instrument. It now stood on the chair, the second intact 
object in an apartment which was otherwise empty, except for 
the collection of second-hand medical equipment. The engi- 
neers had been surprised by the look of the place, but made 
no comment: maybe he’s opening up some kind of therapeutical 
gymnasium, they thought, you’d need a lot of empty space for 
that. Odd, though. 
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“Yes, that’s right, I am collecting stuff,” Corell told Dr. 


Pietsch, acting President of the Land Medical Council of Hesse. 
(The President had made it known that he was busy preparing 
a lecture, and could not spare the time to intervene in this 
affair.) “You mentioned the profession’s public image, Dr. 
Pietsch? Well, I personally don’t mind a bit if you polish the 
image up a bit—I mean, if the Council were to make me a 
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donation of fifty-thousand dollars I could show you a gleaming, 

ultra-modern surgery in no time. But as I’m situated at the 
moment, begging is the only way. I’m on my beam ends, Dr. 
Pietsch, I don’t have much of a practice right now, I have a 
great many debts and, I fear, a poor sort of reputation, but I 
_ am anxious to improve matters. What do you suggest? How 
about a lottery in aid of me, and how much would youryourself 
contribute, for a start?” 

“Ts it really as bad as that?” asked Danica, when Corell put 
down the phone. 

“Well, I suppose so, yes. The furniture I ordered will be 
arriving soon; I paid the deposits, but I’m not at all sure how 
T’ll pay off the installments. Yes, we’re in a certain amount 
of trouble.” 

“But what about all the stuff we’ve collected, Sasha?” 

“Well, that’s wonderful, darling. Only—on the first of next 
month I'll be reopening the practice, and I’ll hope to see a few 
people with faith in me turn up among my first patients... if 
they can turn up, because His Lordship will have his thugs on 
duty downstairs.” 

“Don’t forget me, Sasha. You’ve got me!” Her eyes flashed 
fire. How beautiful she is, he thought, and how passionate— 
you’d think she would burn herself up with the power of her 
love! What have I done to deserve such a woman? 

That day, Corell went to visit the offices of the Association 
of Health Insurance Policies, and the head of the Public Health 
Office. The officials he saw were rather patronizing, rather 
cynical, showing very clearly that they considered themselves 
in a different class from Corell; he was used to that by now. 

But Danica was making use of that time to set a project of 
her own in motion. She went by tram to the main Post Office, 
and sent a telegram to Piran. 

“Please help us, Father. Sasha is in difficulties: no money, 
only enemies. We love each other, but that’s not enough. Don’t 
help if you don’t want to, but I won’t be coming back to Piran 
anyway. Love, Danica.” 

“When will it get to Yugoslavia?” she asked the counter 
clerk who was reading through the telegram, counting words. 
“This evening, if the post’s working well in Ljubljana.” 

“Suppose it isn’t?” 

“Tomorrow, then, for sure.” 
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“Oh, good! Thank you.” - 


The counter clerk dispatched the form off to the right part 
of the telegram room in a metal tube. “What’s in it, then?” he © 


asked, in a friendly manner. “Very important, eh? Lots of love, | 


and all that?” 
“Yes. lots of love.” Danica paid for her telegram, and 


smiled. No one saw how the corners of her mouth quivered. — 


“Lots and lots of love.” 
Intrigued, the clerk stared after her as she walked away, 
whistling softly to himself, and admiring her legs. 


If the hillside behind Piran where the ruins of the fortress stood 
had opened up and spewed out lava all over the town, or a 
tidal wave had come up out of the sea and turned Tartini Square 
into a lake, most likely Petar Robic would simply have 
scratched his head, smoothed down his moustache, and mut- 
tered that he didn’t know what the world was coming to and 
it wasn’t like this before the war. But Danica’s telegram, 
brought to Robic in his souvenir shop by the Piran postmaster 
in person, shook the Robic family to its foundations. 
Initially, Petar viewed the telegram form with deep suspi- 
cion: no one ever got telegrams, unless they came on Party 


business or from some unknown relative with news of the death | 


of another and equally unknown relative. 

“This is for me?” Robic asked, gingerly balancing the tele- 
gram on the palm of his hand. “Tell me straight out, Tomis- 
lav—is it bad news?” 

“That depends.” Gnarled old Tomislav Tadic, a former par- 


tisan and a great ladies’ man in his prime, wagged his head, — 


vaguely sensing that he might be handling a time bomb. “Better 
read it.” 

“Do you know what’s in it, you old so-and-so?” 

“Took, Petar, | have to write it down, don’t 1? But we don’t 


have minds of our own in the Post Office—I mean, well, of - 


course we do have minds of our own, but they’re only on the 
job, see? We forget any private information that comes our 
way. So how can I tell you what’s in that telegram? It’s my 
duty to forget it.” 
Robic looked at the telegram again with obvious misgiving, 
then unfolded it. He immediately uttered an exclamation. 
“It’s from Danica!” he cried. 
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“That's right,” said Tomislav, inadvertently. 

“T thought you’d forgotten?” 

“Sorry, Petar. That was a parale remark, not a professional 
one.’ 

“All right. ..my Danica! My little pigeon! Sending her old 
father a telegram! From Germany, all the way from Frankfurt! 
You know where Frankfurt is, Tomislav? Ha! Bet you don’t!” 

He kissed the telegram three times, sat down on a wicker 
stool behind his counter and began to read it. 

A few moments later Petar was rushing out of the shop, 
waving the telegram. He raced across Tartini Square to the 
hotel in whose laundry Stana worked. Standing at the door of 
the laundry room, he bellowed, “Stana! Stananja! Never mind 
the bloody washing! Come home! We’ve got a telegram from 
Danica. She needs me—my little girl, my little darling, my 
pet—she needs her old father! Didn't I always say so?” He 
held the telegram in front of Stana’s face. She wiped the mois- 
ture from her forehead, dried her hands on her apron, took the 
telegram and read it, and then looked at her husband with alarm 
in her eyes. 

“She’s in trouble,” she said quietly. “Petar, this is a cry for 
help!” 

“Do you think I’m a fool?” cried Robic. “Of course it’s a 
cry for help! Pack my case, Stana! I’m flying to Frankfurt! 
She’s unhappy—she needs help! My poor little darling!” He 
blew his nose, suddenly feeling limp. 

“You’ve never flown before,” said Stana. She untied her 
headscarf, tossed her apron aside, and took Petar’s arm. 
“You'll feel airsick in a plane, Petar. Better go by rail.” 

“No, I’m flying!” Robic had overcome his momentary 


_ weakness, and was all righteous paternal anger again. “He's 
_made her unhappy! That damned Sasha has made my darling 


unhappy! By God, I’ll smash his brains out against the wall! 
I’m not wasting another minute Stana. I shall fetch Danica 
back. I promise you I'll bring her home! Let’s go to the police 
station and get Dushan to ring Ljubljana Airport and find out 
when the next plane leaves for Germany?’ He snatched the 
telegram from Stana and kissed it. “Hold on, Danica, my little 
girl, your father’s coming!” 

They hurried off in different directions: Stana on her way 
to the police station, to ask Dushan to calm Petar down and 
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persuade him not to fly, but to ring Ljubljana Airport just in 
case, Petar home to pack his suitcase. He hid something very 
important at the bottom, among his underclothes, rolled up in 
a pair of thick woolen socks. | 

He was taking his old army pistol to Frankfurt: the heavy _ 
Russian Tokarev. It is unwise to make the daughter of a man 
like Petar Robic unhappy. 


The Association of Health Insurance Policies was fairly cool 
towards Corell. They took due note of the fact that he intended 
to set up practice in one of the outer suburbs; they could hardly 
stop him, even on the grounds of over-prescribing, and incur- 
ring costs for patients belonging to the policies which the in- 
surance companies were not prepared to meet. All the Medical _ 
- Society could give them was a rather half-hearted report of 
over-prescription in the past, but this had decreased so much 
recently that it clearly gave no grounds for complaint. All 
anyone could do was wish him good luck, while the Medical 
Society still hoped to find a young, go-ahead doctor to open 
a general practice in the same area as Corell; they would give 
him all the help he asked for, modern equipment, long-term 
credit, a guaranteed high starting salary—in short, he would 
be their man. 

The people at the Public Health Office were very cagey. 
They knew all about Corell’s underworld associations; indeed, 
his efforts to keep the freelance whores of Frankfurt clear of 
disease was a praiseworthy exercise in itself, of considerable 
assistance in maintaining standards of public health. However, 
it was not the most reputable of occupations, to the minds of 
Corell’s colleagues, and so the officials he encountered at the 
Public Health Office gave him only a limp handshake or two 
and a slight smile when he said, “In due course I shall be 
giving up my practice in the city center. I have a considerable 
list of patients there who'll have to find other doctors: I’m 
sorry about that, I’m afraid it may mean more work for the 
health authorities.” 

“I dare say we shall manage,” replied Dr. Schiengl, the 
Public Health Officer. Sooner or later we'll pick up your— 
er—patients and register them. I suppose you’re not prepared 
to give us a list of... well, certain persons?” 
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Dr. Corel looked at Schiengl in surprise. “You don’t really 
ean that, do you?” he inquired. 

_ Schiengl waved an airy hand. “Oh, I know, I know: con- 
_ fidence of the patient, and so on. A pity. One has to draw the 
_ line somewhere, Corell.” 

“Look, a tart is built just the same way as a member of 
Parliament’s wife!” said Corell. “Or do you know of any an- 
atomical difference?” 

This was the kind of remark calculated to make Corell 
unpopular with his colleagues; people might think such things, 

_but not say them out loud. Schiengl was happy to see the back 
_ of his visitor. 

Corell’s next encounter was with bureaucracy incarnate, at 
the Land Employment Office. He had made his way to the 
head of the Center for the Employment of Foreign Nationals, 
and was facing one Mr. Frudmann, a man dry as a stick, 
_ without a grain of humor in him. He listened to Corell’s re- 
- quest, and repeated thoughtfully, “If I understand you cor- 
_ rectly, doctor, you have brought this young lady back from 
Yugoslavia and wish to employ her as your office receptionist 
and nurse. The young lady in question has come here without 
_ a work permit, and has not applied to the Immigrant Workers’ 
_ Office, nor has any application been made through the Yu- 

goslavian authorities.” 

“That’s about it,” said Corell briefly, seeing complications 
loom ahead. 

“It won’t do.” Mr. Frudmann opened a large book, and 
Corell knew he was in for a recital of all the legal paragraphs 
concerned. He interrupted before Mr. Frudmann was really 
able to get going. “I want to apply for a permit for Miss Robic 
as a special case.” 

_ “Why? What makes her a special case? My dear sir, if 
everyone were simply to import his own employees—pretty 
as they may be—” here he smiled knowingly—‘we should 
soon have chaos! As it is, there are thousands of illegal im- 
migrants working in Germany, and you probably know that 
if we catch them we put them straight back over the border.” 
“Miss Robic will pay her German taxes; surely that’s what 


matters.” 
Mr. Frudmann stiffened visibly, and slammed his book shut. 
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“Taxation is none of our business here,” he said coldly. “Our 
job is to look after the social welfare and working conditions 
of foreigners in this country.” 

“Well, I shan’t be making Miss Robic sleep in a damp room 
with ten others,” said Corell firmly. 

“I dare say not!” Mr. Frudmann smiled, thinly. “Even with- 
out meeting the young lady, I feel sure of that. Has she any 
nursing training?” 
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“No. Miss Robic will, however, be taking evening classes — 
in nursing; the course is run by Dr. Kolling,” said Corell — 


quietly, managing to keep his temper, but only just. “She is 


healthy, is not bringing any variety of vermin into the country, — 


is not infected by VD and has no political leanings. What more 
do you want?” 

“Oh, send in a written application!” said Mr. Frudmann, 
red in the face. “Then we’ll consider the matter.” 

“Meanwhile?” 

“The young lady may stay here as a tourist for three months, 
but she must not work for remuneration during this time. If 
we find she has been doing so, legal proceedings may be taken. 
Good day!” 

When Corell got back to his apartment, all its wreckage 
now cleared away, the first of the new furniture had just been 
delivered. A three-piece suite in a pleasant shade of old gold, 
a round marble-topped table, a Persian rug with a gold flower 
pattern on a red ground. Danica was sitting in one of the chairs. 
She stared at Corell as he came in, whistling cheerfully. Apart 


from such snubs as he had foreseen and therefore swallowed — 


in advance, it had not been an unsuccessful expedition. He 
was making sure that news of his imminent return to full med- 
ical practice got around. 

“Are you crazy, Sasha?” inquired Danica, slapping the big 
chair with the palm of her hand. “What did all this cost? We 
don’t have any money!” 

“No. No, we don't.” 

“I didn’t want to let them leave these things. but they 
wouldn’t take them away, so what are we going to do with 
them?” 

“Live with them, darling.” Corell kissed Danica’s forehead. 
His -own battered face was more or less back to normal, the 
swellings around his eyes had gone down, though they were 
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another couple of weeks to heal completely. “There should be 
_ more coming on Monday, I think it was. 
“And how are you going to pay for it?” 

“I don’t really know yet.” He sat on the arm of Danica’s 
chair, resting his chin on top of her head. “You see, when I 
ordered this lot, I had no idea what His Lordship and his thugs 
would be up to. I was thinking of starting up practice afresh— 
a really new start in every way, without difficulties. At least, 
without that sort of difficulty. This is the way we do things 
in Our consumer society, Danica—in Piran you buy a chair and 
pay for it, so many dollars down on the counter. Here the ~ 
framework of society rests on time payments.” 

“But Sasha, can you pay the installments?” 

“Not yet. But I shall have my advertisements in the papers, 
and I shall hope for a good many patients. There may be some 
tomorrow, when I reopen the practice.” 

“Here, Sasha?” 

“I-need to start earning as soon as possible, my darling; 
we’ve scraped up all the medical equipment I need to start 
with, and I can make up for the lack of more up-to-date stuff 
with giving the patients my time and attention.” He hugged 
Danica, and for a moment was happy beyond his wildest 
dreams. “You know, stethoscopes and sphagnomometers and 
and so on often aren’t really as important as a little sympathy, 
a few words that show understanding. It’s not so many doctors 
who bother about that—in today’s over-sized medical prac- 
tices, a patient is often just a filing card on legs. Damn it, 
Danica, I feel hopeful! I wil/ make it, however hard I have to 
work. 

Around the same time, His Lordship was being informed 
that Dr. Corell had had new furniture delivered, including a 
very classy three-piece suite. 

“Hm. We’ll wait a bit,” said His Lordship, thoughtfully. 
“Hasten slowly... we’ll wait till he really has the whole place 
fitted out again. We have plenty of time, we can wait until he 
feels he’s on top again.” 

And also at about the same time—evening, with the head- 
lights of the cars driving along the streets of Frankfurt hardly 
able to penetrate the fog, moisture dripping from the trees, 
road surfaces slippery—the passengers on the Ljubljana to 
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Frankfurt flight, at a height of 4,500 miles, were being treated 
toa free display of fiery Balkan temperament. 

Inge Manger, the senior stewardess, had just announced in 
three languages that they would be unable to land in Frankfurt 
because of fog, but the plane was being diverted to Munich. 
Petar Robic leaped out of his seat as if someone had stuck a 
pin into him. 

“T protest!” he bellowed. The heads of the other passengers 
craned forward or turned back to look. Some moved out into 
the aisle, the other two stewardesses came out of the galley, 
and a warning light went on in the cockpit; such warning signals 
had been installed since hijacking became so common. The 
copilot immediately radioed Munich airport, to the effect that 

- there was some kind of disturbance on board, he did not yet 
know just what. The plane flew steadily on, avoiding the front 
of bad weather over Frankfurt, and again picked up the fog 
warning. 

“T want to go to Frankfurt!” bellowed Robic at the top of 
his voice, which seemed even louder than usual in the narrow- 
bodied plane. “Why would I want to go to Munich? Call this 
a technological society, do you? Huh! You can fly to the moon, 
but a little bit of fog and you’re stumped! Sabotage, that’s what 
it is, sabotage! I have to get to Frankfurt tonight—listen, every- 
one, please listen, | must get to Frankfurt tonight! It’s my 
daughter, Danica, my own little girl, she needs me! A nice 
fool I shall look, stopped by a little bit of fog! Fog! We partisans 
fought best in fog. Giving in to a little bit of fog—t don’t 
know what the world’s coming to. I demand to be taken to 
Frankfurt!” 

Some of the passengers started to laugh. The senior stew- 
ardess went into the cockpit, to explain the situation to the 
pilots. No, no hijacking,.no danger, just an over-excited pas- 
senger. 

“Sir, you'll get to Frankfurt all right,” said one of the other 
stewardesses. “Please sit down and keep calm, sir.” 

“I will not keep calm!” shouted Robic. 

“It will only be a short delay, perhaps a couple of hours, 
then we shall fly on,” the stewardess assured him. 

“How do I know you're telling the truth?” asked Robic, 
looking around him. The other passengers were back in their 
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_ seats, watching the scene with amusement. “Can you guarantee 
_ it?” he barked at the stewardess. Z 
“Of course not, sir.” 
“Of course not! Well, where’s the captain? I want to speak 
_ to the captain! At once!” He hammered on the arm of the seat 
in front of him; the elderly lady occupying it jumped, mutter- 
ing, “Really, this is too bad!” 

“You said it, little mother!” bellowed Robic. The women 
jumped again, and went crimson. “Too bad! The whole world 
is too bad! You know Sasha? No? Well, you’re lucky. But / 
know him, and when I get to Frankfurt I’m going to wring his 
neck... only they won’t let me get there, they’re flying me to 
Munich. What’s the good of Munich? Ladies and gentlemen, 
help me get to Frankfurt! I have to wring Sasha’s neck, see? 
I can’t abandon my Danica!” 

He was leaning forward over the arm of the seat, taking no 

- notice of the elderly lady, who was leaning forward herself, 
fastidiously trying to avoid the smell of Robic’s breath, which 
carried the mingled aromas of red wine, slivovic, garlic and 
onions; he had fortified himself at Ljubljana Airport for his 
first flight ever. “How old are you?” he asked the stewardess. 

“Twenty-two,” she said, baffled. 

“And how old’s your father?” 

“Forty-five...” 

“Well, my son-in-law Sasha is fifty! Now do you under- 
stand?” Robic mopped his face with his sleeve. “All I can do 
is wring his neck, you see! He’s making my Danica unhappy. 
Frankfurt!” He leaped up again, and the elderly lady uttered 
a faint squeal. “I want to get to Frankfurt!” 

Later, he sat gloomily staring ahead of him in the passen- 
gers’ lounge at Munich Airport, ready to shed tears at the 
thought of his Danica in bed with Sasha now, and waiting for 
her father, who had been dumped in a corner, like an unwanted 
cardboard carton, in this strange city. 
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In the night, the telephone rang. 


Corell had put the phone on the floor beside the new sofa: | 


he groped for it, still dazed with sleep. The sofa was big enough 
for two. Danica was wedged between Corell and the back of 
the sofa, her slender body hardly taking up any room, especially 
when she pressed so close to Corell it seemed as if she wanted 
to merge right into his own body. 

“Don’t answer it, Sasha,” she whispered, “please don’t.” 

“I can’t shut my eyes and ears to them forever.” He looked 
at his watch. Five in the morning. “So long as they only use 
the phone, I don’t mind.” 


He turned over on his stomach and lifted the receiver. Dan- — 


ica wriggled herself over him, putting her own ear close to the 


phone. Her naked body was warm and smooth. . .Corell felt 
the pressure of her firm breasts on his back, and knowing he — 
had someone there who was all his, unconditionally his, gave — 


him courage he had never known before. 

“Yes?” he asked curtly. 

“Doctor dear...” whispered a distant voice. 

“Oh, Eddy. for God’s sake leave me in peace!” said Corell. 
“Look at the time, will you?” 

“That’s what I just did. I’m calling from a phone booth. 
The early editions of the morning papers are out, and His 
Lordship’s got them. With your ad in. There’s going to be 
someone on guard outside your building from eight o’clock 
onward, and another man inside the building, right by your 
own door. If any patients do think of coming your way, they 
won’t get in. That’s all I wanted to tell you, Doc.” 

“Thanks, Eddy. That was good of you.” Corell felt touched. 
Eddy may not be the most admirable of characters, he thought, 
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__ he makes his living by blackmail, has a notebook he keeps in 
__ a bank vault which a great many prominent men would like 
_ to get their hands on—but once he’s really become fond of you 
he’s a good friend. “I’ll be careful.” 

“His Lordship’s sent Beefy Karl off for the first shift outside 
your door.” 

“Karl—by God, he still owes me sixty dollars for that stab 
wound in the neck.” 

“I guess you won't be seeing that now, doctor dear. Well, 

so long.” 

“Thanks, Eddy.” 

Corell hung up. Danica nestled back into the depths of the 
sofa, putting her arms behind her head. “I heard that,” she 
said. “J’// see you get your sixty dollars, Sasha!” 

“Danica, my dear girl, you’re crazy! You haven’t met Beefy 
Karl.” Corell put his arm around her. The warmth of her body, 
the tenderness radiating from it, gave him an extraordinary 
sense of security. “If he so much as tapped you with his finger, 
I'd have to call for an ambulance! You're not moving out of 
this apartment, Danica.” 

“What about the patients?” 

“Don’t let’s deceive ourselves, darling—there won't be 
any.” 

“We could do with that sixty dollars, Sasha.” 

“It’s easier to get money out of the Internal Revenue than 
make Beefy Karl pay his bill—he never does, in fact, until he 
turns up with another injury, and then he’s had to pay for the 
last time or I wouldn’t treat him.” 

Danica did not reply, though not because she felt the subject 
was closed or because he had convinced her. She was putting 
her mind to the matter of Beefy Karl. 

She woke Corell, who had fallen asleep in her arms again, 
at seven o'clock. They spent the next hour clearing up, moving 
the new furniture into the working area of the apartment—the 
chairs into the waiting room, the sofa into the surgery itself, 
to supplement the sparse furnishings there. Corell had set out 
the instruments he had scraped together. It was poorly 
equipped, as doctors’ surgeries go, and Corell asked himself, 
critically, whether he, if he were a patient, would want to stay 
here, however much confidence the doctor himself might in- 


spire. 
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He put on his new white coat, bought yesterday on his way 
back from the Public Health Office, stuck the stethoscope do- — | 
nated by Dr. Meierhoff in his left pocket, and looked at the 
time. =| 
Eight exactly. | | 

Danica was making coffee in the kitchen. She came out and 
gave him a kiss. “You look splendid, Sasha,” she said. =| 

Corell shrugged his shoulders. He did not tell her what was | 
going through his mind. In the old days. when his surgery 
hours began at eight the first patients used to turn up at seven 
thirty. There was no sign of any activity at all now. No one | 
ringing his bell, no phone calls from patients wanting a house | 
Visit. ] 

When Danica was back in the kitchen, he took his chance _ 
to go quickly to the front door and open it a crack. Just as he 
had thought: Beefy Karl was out there on the stairs. He gave 
Corell a broad grin. No one would get past Karl—a great hunk _ 
of muscle: the mere sight of him would be enough to put | 
anyone off the idea of consulting Dr. Corell. 

When Corell came back into the surgery, Danica was sitting — 
on the new yellow sofa. | 

“That Karl—is he out there?” she asked. . 

“No.” | 

“Don’t try telling me lies. Sasha, you’re no good at it at 
all! Your eyes are too truthful.” : 

“I'll have to take to wearing sunglasses when I’m with you!” — 

“Oh, I could still tell.” She rose, purposefully, but Corell - 
stationed himself in front of the door, arms outspread, suddenly 
full of genuine, stifling fear. : 

“Danica,” he said hoarsely, “if you go out there now...1. 
ought to tie you up somewhere to stop vou!” 

“Just try it, darling!” She was standing very close to him, — 
hazel eyes flashing. “I'd scratch your face open again—I really — 
would, so don’t touch me. Get away from that door.” 

“No, Danica. You don’t know these people.” 

“They don’t know me, either.” 

“They, don't respect women; they look on women as dirt.” 

“That's just how I look on them,” She raised her head — 
proudly, her face full of determination. “We need those sixty — 
dollars, and we need patients!” 

But it never came to a trial of strength between them. At — 
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‘that very moment, remarkable things were going on on the 

Other side of the door. Standing there in the surgery, Corell 
and Danica could hear Beefy Karl—it had to be him—uttering 
a tremendous bellow. There was a thump, as of some large 
object crashing into the banisters. With one swift movement 
Danica ducked under Corell’s arm, picked up her favored 
weapon, the chair leg, and rushed to the door. Corell followed 
her just a second too late. He reached the hall as she was 
flinging the front door open. 

Sure enough, there was Beefy Karl hanging on to the ban- 
isters. Blood ran down his broad face from a gaping cut on his 
forehead, which effectively stopped him fighting, since head 
wounds bleed worse than any other kind, and the blood was 
streaming into his eyes. In front of him, holding the heavy 
Tokarev by its barrel and swinging it like a club, stood Petar 
Robic, just about to deliver a second mighty blow. 

“Father!” shouted Danica. “Get out of the way, Father, I 

can deal with him! Just you watch!” 

’ She stood on tiptoe and swung the chair leg, putting her 
whole weight behind it. It cracked down on Karl’s skull with 
a thud. The huge man, a mountain of muscle, groped around 
for something to cling to, and then sank in a heap on the stairs. 
Much pleased, Robic put away his heavy pistol. 

“Great fat lump! Didn’t want to let me see you!” he told 
his daughter. “Get out, you!” he said to me. ‘Huh—get out 
yourself, you fat oaf!’ I said to him. ‘I want to see my daughter 
Danica, she lives here,’ I said. So what do you think he said? 
‘Piss off!’ he said. He had the nerve to try and hit me. So I 
got out my pistol, and that was that! Danica, my darling, my 
own little girl!” 

“Father!” 

They hugged and kissed. Tears of happiness came to Robic’s 
eyes. He was trembling with emotion at his reunion with his 
daughter. They did not even notice Beefy Karl rise, groaning, 
take a few steps forward, hesitate at the doorway, and look at 
Dr. Corell through a haze of blood. 

“Er... you can see what the trouble is, Doc,” he said. 

“You owe me sixty dollars first. And then fifty in advance 
for this lot.” 

“Okay. Can I come in?” 

“All right.” Corell stood aside, and the giant made his way 
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into the apartment. He sat down on the old examination couch, 
and wiped the blood from his eye sockets with his knuckles. — 

“Wasn't reckoning on patients with bloody guns,” he re-_ 
marked. “Got any more like that on the way, Doc?” 

“I’ve no idea! Maybe!” Corell made the big man lie down. | 
“Keep still, Karl, and keep quiet too. I’ll have to clip that cut 
of yours; I don’t have anything to stitch it with. It'll probably 
leave quite a scar; you can thank His Lordship for that.” a 

“You bet your life I will, Doc.” 

‘“‘Where’s the money?” ‘| 

“In my trouser pocket.” : 

“Turn on your side.” Corell took the man’s wallet from his | 
trouser pocket, counted out one hundred and twenty-five dol- | 
lars, showed Karl the bills and tossed the wallet back on the | 
couch. “I’ll have to owe you fifteen dollars, | don’t have any | 
_ change. And don’t come back and show me a health insurance _ 
card tomorrow, because you’re a private patient from now on.” | 

At this moment, Petar appeared in the surgery doorway. 
His first moments of rapturous reunion with Danica over, he 
was ready for the serious part of the business; after all, he had 
come to call Sasha to account for making his daughter unhappy. 
Danica, standing behind him, had no idea of this, but she very 
quickly caught on once Robic produced his pistol again. 

“Never you mind patching him up!” bellowed Robic. “If _ 
we’re going in for killing a few pigs, let’s do the job properly!” 

He raised the pistol. 

Afterwards, no one could have said whether Petar would | 
ever really have pulled the trigger, least of all himself; he 
would only admit to being quite beside himself with rage. But 
before he could possibly fire, Danica’s chair leg cracked down 
on his forearm. He screamed, the Tokarev fell to the floor, 
Danica kicked it away, into the room, and Robic staggered 
back against the wall. His right arm was twisted at an unnatural 
angle; he was supporting it with his left hand and Staring, 
horrified, at his daughter. 

“Danica!” he stammered. ‘““You’ve broken my arm, that’s 
what you've done... your own father!” 

“You were pointing that gun at Sasha,” said Danica calmly. 
“Were you really going to kill him, Father? Did you come here » 
to murder him? Don’t you know you’d have killed me too? 
How could you, Father?” 
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SB “You sent for help, Danica!” Petar staggered to the new 
~ sofa and collapsed on it. “You sent for help, right? And didn’t 
I come at once? By air? I even had to come by way of Munich 
eS because of the fog...and when I finally do get here, my own 

daughter breaks my arm!” 

“I sent you that telegram because we’re very short of 
money.” 

“You did what?” put in Corell, hoarsely. 

LES, de at 

“Well, I cashed in everything we have.” Robic found the 
room was going dark in front of his eyes, as the pain of his 

injured arm hammered at his brain. “Everything we have. 
~~ Comes to two thousand twenty-four dollars. We saved fifteen 

- years for that. Go on, Danica, get it out of my pocket, show 
it to him, show your precious Sasha. Give it to him—lI’m 
buying you back from him?” 

“Father, you couldn’t possibly do that, not for all the money 

in the world! But we could use it to pay the first installments, 
and after that Sasha will be earning enough himself, so it’s 
only a loan—” 

“My God, Danica! If I’d known...” said Corell. He was 
standing beside Beefy Karl, and washing the blood from his 
face. They heard the front door of the apartment open and close 
once or twice; there was probably a draught from the stairwell. 

__ “Petar, I assure you, I’d never have let her send such a telegram 
mit ild...” 

Robic leaned back on the sofa, his weathered face losing 
its color. He clenched his teeth as he fought off the pain in his 
~ arm. “You mean you're not unhappy after all?” he growled. 

“We’re the happiest people in the world!” Danica told him. 

“You're broke, though.” 

“Yes, absolutely broke, Father.” Danica looked at the notes 
on the table. “Well, no, we do have one hundred and twenty- 

five dollars now.” 

“And another two thousand twenty-four.” Robic was still 
supporting his injured arm with his other hand. The front door 
opened and shut again outside the surgery. “Here, get it out 
of my pocket, Danica. An old fellow like me can make mis- 
takes—hell, life gets too complicated for me these days!” 

He leaned his head back and closed his eyes. 

“We'll discuss this later, Danica,” said Corell, seriously. 
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She nodded like a scolded child, wilting under his gaze. “Now 


come here and hold this oaf’s head—and if you’re going to © 


be sick, say so in plenty of time.’ 

“I’m not going to Le. sick!” said Danica firmly. ‘Tm a 
doctor’s wife!” 

Corell, putting in a clip: paused and looked at her. After 
hearing that, he thought, I should pray to live to be a-hundred— 
you need time to grasp a miracle properly. 

Half an hour later, Danica escorted Beefy Karl, well band- 
aged, to the door. Now it was Petar’s turn. As it turned out, 
his arm really was broken, both radius and ulna; Danica must 
have hit extremely hard. 

“You'll have to go to the emergency room at the hospital 
for that,” Corell told him. “It needs X-raying, setting and 
putting into plaster, I can’t do it here.” 

Danica, coming back, stopped in the surgery doorway, her 
eyes shining. 

“Can we start normal surgery hours now, doctor?” she asked 
formally. “There are fourteen patients out there in the waiting 
room. May I send the first one in?” 
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_ Petar stayed in Frankfurt for a month. He wrote Stana a letter— 
or rather, dictated it to Danica—telling her Sasha was still 
~ alive, it had all been a mistake, he could tell her a whole lot 
- about aircraft and how useless they were in fog, Stana was not 
to worry, he had to stay in Germany a while to give Sasha a 
_hand building up his practice, Sasha and Danica were planning 
to move soon, everything was fine, it was all very capitalistic 
here but he, Petar, could just about stand it... 
— “Aren’t you going to tell her about your arm, Father?” asked 
Danica. 
Robic made a vigorous gesture of denial with his. sound 
arm. “You want to have me completely crippled? Your mother 
would break my left arm too if she knew! I never want her to 
hear about that—never! Promise, Danica.” 
“All right, I promise.” : 
And none of them mentioned the matter again, though Robic 
_ wore his plaster cast proudly, like a hero home from battle. 
No more was heard from His Lordship and his gang, either, 
until one evening Pretty Eddy called Corell again, to leak the 
_ latest news. His Lordship was calling a truce. Beefy Karl could 
~ not praise the Doc too highly, and a good many other people 
were with him. “His Lordship’s going to have to give up, 
~ doctor dear,” said Eddy. “So... well, can we come back?” 
“Only as ordinary patients. I’m not prescribing any more 
- addictive drugs the way I used to, that’s all over. You can 
come privately, or you can come on the health insurance pro- 
grams, but only if you’re genuinely sick.” And Corell hung 
“up. He was still their doctor, after all. And they did come 
back, with their sicknesses and their own personal troubles; 
oddly, that moved him. 
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His practice as a whole was doing well. He and Danica paid | 
off the first installments he owed for the things bought on time — 
payment with Robic’s money; after that, the first fees from _ 
private patients began coming in. And by the end of the month, | 
Corell had the names of three hundred patients on the health — 
insurance programs on his list, and was able to ask the As- 
sociation for an advance on the fees that would be due to him — 
from that quarter. He got it; there was no reason why he should 
not—many of his more prosperous colleagues were notorious 
for asking for such advances, not out of need but to finance 
their often expensive hobbies. 

Once his arm was out of its cast, Robic went back to Piran, 
resigned, even pleased, to see his daughter settled in the cap- 
italist West. As a good Communist, he had many a friendly 
argument with Corell about their respective societies in Ger- 
many and Yugoslavia. Another month, and Corell’s practice — 
was growing so fast that he had to issue his patients with 
numbered cards, giving approximate times for their appoint- 
ments, so that no one would have to wait too long. He was 
working hard: professionally, he was making a remarkable 
comeback, and one which received its unacknowledged ac- 
colade on the day His Lordship rolled up in a Bentley, with 
a bad attack of gastritis—as a private patient, of course. 

Danica had started the training course for G.P.s’ recep- 
tionist-nurses, which occupied three evenings a week; classes 
were held from eight to ten, in one of the city hospitals. When 
Corell first put her name down for the course, no one actually 
grinned, but Dr. Kolling, who ran it, told his colleagues in 
private, “That fellow Corell is sending his mistress to us! Dan- 
ica Robic, that’s her name. Pretty girl, actually; Corell always 
knew how to pick them. Well, we’ll see how long this one 
lasts!” 

Danica had been attending the classes for nine weeks when 
her return home and Corell’s coincided one evening.- Corell 
had recently bought an old Volkswagen, the subject of sarcastic 
comment from his medical colleagues, since in the old days, 
when he was successful and fashionable, he used to drive a 
Ferrari. He had just parked the car outside the apartment build- 
ing when a fast little low-slung sports car shot around the 
corner: a bright red Alfa Romeo. It came to a halt with a squeal 
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3 of brakes, and Danica got out. She said goodbye to the driver, . 
- smiling, and then came towards Corel! with a cheerful wave. 
_ The driver nodded to him through the window, rather stiffly, 
then revved up, and the sports car shot away. 

Standing there beside the old Volkswagen, Corell felt a 
sinking sense of foreboding. “Who was that young fool?” he 

asked, before Danica could say anything. Her head, tilted up 
for a kiss, jerked back. 

“He’s not a young fool; that’s Dr. Willbourg. Hans Will- 
bourg.” 

“Oh. And who’s he?” 

“He teaches us anatomy.” 

“And no doubt he’s hoping for a practical demonstration,” 

said Corell, nastily. The moment afterwards he was sorry he 
had said it, and hoped Danica had not understood his meaning. 

- [I’m the fool, he thought. One small, insignificant incident, and 
I start acting like an ungracious oaf. 

He was in luck. Danica had not, in fact, understood him. 

“He’s very nice. He always gives me a lift home—and he’s 
a terrific driver!” she said with cheerful frankness. 

Corell felt another pang. “Any idiot can step on the gas.” 
he said harshly. “How long has he been giving you this lift 
home?” 

“Oh, for about three weeks.” 

“And you didn’t tell me? I had to wait and learn of it by 
chance?” ~ : 

Z “What on earth is the matter?” Danica went to the door of 
the building. He was about to stop her, but then told himself 
it would be ridiculous to start a quarrel out in the street. Their 
first real, serious quarrel too. So he followed her upstairs, 
breathing deeply as he looked at her walking ahead of him: 
her long, lovely, slender legs, her hips, her back, her long 
black hair. 

Dr. Hans Willbourg—only about thirty, a sporting type, 
good-looking, amusing, probably brimming with charm. . . not 
an old ruin in need of careful restoration, like Alexander Corell. 
All doors stand open to youth. 

Corell clenched his fists in his coat pockets. 

His rival had appeared on the scene. Danica might not know 
it yet, but she soon would. She was already beginning to stand 
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up for the man, he was well entrenched in her subconscious. 


Dr. Hans Willbourg. A red Alfa Romeo, and he was a terrific | 


driver... 
That night, Corell looked down at the sleeping Danica. She 
was smiling. Was she dreaming of Dr. Willbourg? 


“Danica, I don’t know what I’d do if you left me,” he. 


whispered softly, stroking her hair. “I don’t think I could bear 
it.”’ 


It was three days later that Corell went out on a night call, and 
_ did not come back. 


Danica waited until dawn, and then called the police. How- 


ever, the police did not seem very interested. They had other 


and worse worries than a missing doctor. That night, a terrorist 


- gang had attacked two banks and bombed a large department 


store. 
It was, in fact, with these events that Corell’s disappearance 
was connected. Having made his call, he came out of the 


_ building where his patient lived, unlocked the old Volkswagen, 


tossed his doctor’s bag on the back seat, and was about to get 


in when he felt something hard press between his third and 


fourth vertebrae. Without even turning around, he knew what 
it was: a revolver being pointed at his back by someone standing 


‘behind him. He stood quite still, held on to the car door, and 
- took a deep breath. 


“No, really, Your Lordship!” he said. “This isn’t your style 


at all. You’re a gangster and a con man, but not a murderer.” 


“Shut your mouth, Pop.” A completely unknown voice. 
Young, hard, with an unmistakably uncompromising note in 
it. Corell still did not move, but he felt himself break out in 
a cold sweat. 

“You’re a doctor, right?” asked the cold voice. “That’s what 
the sticker on your window says. Well, are you?” 

“Yes.” Corell could hardly hear his own voice, it was so 
hoarse. 

“What sort?” 

“A general practitioner. I used to be a surgeon too.” 

“Hey, we’re in luck! Get in the car, put the keys in the 
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ignition, then move over. And no noise, Pop, no sudden move-. 


ments, or I pull this.” 

Corell obeyed. He sat down, put the car keys in the ignition, 
and slid over to the passenger seat. The man with the revolver 
got into the Volkswagen and slammed the door. Corell looked 
at him. A young man, very hairy about the face, with a fur 
cap pulled well down on his head. He wore a green US Army 
surplus parka, and dark, narrow jeans, Corell could not tell 
their color. 

“What exactly is the idea?” he asked. The revolver was now 
pointing at his navel; if he pulls that trigger it'll be a very nasty 
injury indeed, thought Corell. Quite a hole it could make in 
me, at this range. “Why do you want a doctor? Heartburn? 
I’ve got some Alka Seltzer in my bag.” 

“Don’t try getting clever with me, Pop. Now, you listen.” 
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The bearded youth pushed the revolver right against Corell’s _ 


stomach. “I’m taking you with me, and I don’t want any fuss— 


no signals for help when we’re standing at the lights, or shout- _ 
ing or trying to alarm the cops, because I'll shoot at once. We — 


don’t have anything to lose, but you do. Clear?” 


Corell forced himself to relax. He nodded. The old Volk- | 


swagen shot along the quiet street, accelerating rapidly away 
from the curb, making a lot of noise. The police will be after 
us in a few minutes, he thought, with sudden relief. Mr. Ger- 
hardts, whose wife was in bed with an asthmatic attack and 
who sometimes needed an injection at night—as she had done 
just now—used to stand at his apartment window to watch the 


doctor leave. Gerhardts would surely be phoning at this very 


moment, raising the alarm. 

But Corell was wrong. Tonight, of all nights, Gerhardts 
had not waited to see the doctor off. His wife Pauline was 
struggling so painfully for breath as she waited for the injection 
to take effect that he sat down at her bedside, holding her 
hands. The weather was damp and foggy, very bad for an 
asthmatic. 

As they raced along the almost deserted streets, Corell was 
wondering just what to do if a police patrol car suddenly barred 
their way. Would the young man really shoot? Would he try 
to use Corell as a hostage? Corell tapped his coat pocket. “I 
have my cigarettes in here. Is it all right if | smoke?” 

“Okay. No funny business, though.” 
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_ “I never saw a cigarette fire a bullet yet.” 
“Very witty, Pop.” 
-“T need a sense of humor with you around, son.” 
_ The youth shot Corell a swift glance, and then turned his 
attention back to the road. He had driven around the block, 
and now he hooted three times in quick succession. Corell saw 
two more cars pull out from a row of parked vehicles and 
follow them. 

“Got an escort, have we?” Corell lit his cigarette. “Want 
Sone?” 

“Light it for me, Pop.” 

“My pleasure, son.” 

Corell put the cigarette between the young man’s lips. The 

bearded youth drew greedily on it, letting it droop from his 
mouth. “Thanks.” 

“Er—are you a gang, or what?” 

“Gang! Stupid expression. Typical of bourgeois mentality. 
- You’re all shit. We'll put a bomb under you, though. Your 

whole notion of society stinks to high heaven.” 

“Hmm.” Corell quietly smoked his cigarette. “Judging by 
~ your original and extensive vocabulary, | must be sitting next 
- to one of the new saviors of mankind. Exactly why are you 

kidnapping a dilapidated and middle-aged doctor? I mean, what 
_ do you want me for? Put me in a museum of the bourgeoisie, 
or what?” 

“My God, I haven't half picked a right one here!” The 
_ bearded youth turned into the Old Town, where he had to drive 
more slowly. The other two cars were close behind, almost 

bumper to bumper. “Never mind, Pop, just you listen.” He 
was driving with one hand, the other pushing the revolver into 

- Corell’s stomach. “Something went wrong. We did the bank 
jobs all right—but this bloody police patrol came across us at 

the store. So we shot it out, and one of us got hit. I went to 

- find a doctor, saw your car in the street, and there you were 
just coming out of the building. Bit of luck, that. No need to 
look any further. Get the picture?” 

“I do indeed. You want me to get your friend back on his 

cect.” 

“Well, if you were once a surgeon—” 

“Brilliant logic, laddie. I bet you can even spell surgeon, 

too.” 
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The bearded youth stared briefly and furiously at Corel. 
“Bastard!” he said. “Listen, r m studying politics, I’m in my 
third year!” 

“How nice. The up and coming generation.’ Corel looked 
around, and saw that the other two cars seemed to be full. His 


mind registered the irony of the situation; he seemed to be a | 


magnet that attracted society’s borderline cases. First the crim- 
inal classes, now the political terrorists—did that mean he had 
gone up the social scale? 

The old Volkswagen was going more slowly now. They 
turned in through a gateway, and stopped in a back yard. The 
other cars followed, stopping to the right and left of them. 


More young men jumped out and surrounded Corell. The | 


bearded youth opened the door, gesturing. “He was a surgeon. 
How’s Harry?” 
“Not too good. Coughing up blood,” someone said. 


“Get out.” The bearded youth waved the revolver. Corell’s 


door was opened. Slowly, he got out. 
“Ali fellow students of yours, I suppose?” he said. “Well, 


you should be bright enough to know I can’t treat anyone unless 
I’m in full possession of my own faculties, so why wave your — 


gun about like that?” 

“He keeps on and on that way!” shouted the infuriated 
bearded youth. “Where’s Harry?” 

“We'll get him.” 

Four of the men went to the last car, took a limp body out 
of the back, picked it up and carried it to the doorway. The 
building appeared to be dark and empty; its windows were 
uncurtained, and some of the panes broken. Corell glanced at 
the wounded man, and got his doctor’s bag out of his car. 

“Health insurance policy, or private patient?” he inquired. 

“Tl bloody smash his teeth in!” yelled the bearded youth, 
clenching his fists. ““He’s damn well getting me down!” He 
kicked Corell, hard, and punched him in the back. “Come on, 
see to Harry, and hurry up!” 

He went ahead, with Corell following. Three other men 
behind them cut off any way of escape, but in any case Corell 
could not have left now, even if the way had been open to him. 
There was a wounded man here in need of medical attention, 
and that was what mattered. 

They entered a large, empty room. Corell’s suspicion that 
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the building was unoccupied was confirmed. A few mattresses 
__ lay by the walls, and there was a kitchen table in the middle 
of the room. The man they called Harry had been placed on 
this table, and two more young men were undressing him. The 
wounded man groaned, beating his fists on the table top beside 
him. They got the clothes off the upper part of his body; it 
was bloodstained, and jerked convulsively. Corell took off his 
_ coat and jacket and rolled up his shirtsleeves. 
“It’s straight through the lungs,” said one of the young men 
_ by the table. Corell gave him a brief glance. 
“A future colleague of mine, by any chance?” 
“Yeah. I’m in my third term studying medicine.” 
“Good God. I suppose the new generation of doctors is 
employing gunmen to provide them with patients.” 
“Shall I hit him again?” offered Corell’s kidnapper. 
_ “Now listen to me.” Corell put his bag down by the wounded 
_ man, who was as young as his friends; his teeth were chattering 
with pain, and he looked up at Corell like a defenseless, injured 
dog, begging for mercy. “A student of politics may well feel 
that a spot of revolutionary violence improves the world, but 
my future colleague here will probably agree with me that it 
does nothing at all to help cure a shot through the lungs. So 
- let’s forget about hitting people for a moment and be boringly 
bourgeois. I need hot water, a couple of towels, then a pan of 
boiling water, and most of all I need-more light.” He bent over 
the wounded man. The wound did not, in fact, look too bad; 
it was high up, to the right, and the bullet could only have 
grazed the upper edge of the lung. 
__ The group around him fell silent. Someone produced two 
strong flashlights, and directed their beams on the wounded 
man’s chest. There must still be a functioning kitchen some- 
where in the place, since two bowls of hot water soon appeared, 
and three clean, folded towels were laid on the kitchen table. 
Corell looked up, into a pair of large, blue-gray eyes. He was 
facing a girl, wearing a gray pullover and tight blue jeans with 
frayed pockets. Her short hair gleamed chestnut in the torch- 
light. 
“Will he make it?” she asked quietly. 
“This is Harry’s fiancée,” the medical student told Corell. 
“She’s studying sociology...is Harry hemorrhaging inter- 
nally?” 
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“No.” Corell washed the blood from the young man’s chest, © 
and got his stethoscope out of his bag. He listened to the lung; 
it was rattling a bit, but, as he had thought at first glance, was 
not so badly injured that Harry must be taken to the hospital 


immediately, without any thought of such consequences as __ 


arrest and trial. “My dear young friend, if you spent more time 
on your studies and less on terrorism, you could have told that 
for yourself. No foam on the lips when he breathes, right? No 
open pneumothorax. How about revising your anatomy, son: 
where’s the bullet-hole? Well? Tip of the right upper lobe. 
Went right through the other side. All indicating that the apical 
segment of the bronchus is not injured either. Well, is it fatal?” 

“N...no,” said the medical student, rather subdued. 

“Bloody hell, aren’t you going to slam his silly face in?” 
yelled the bearded youth, raising both fists. 

“eave him alone.” The girl put her slim hands on the 
wounded Harry’s chest. Her voice was clear and incisive. 
“What’s going to happen to him, doctor?” 

“Pll do all I can.” 

“And how much is that?” 

“I can dress his wounds, give him painkillers, make sure 
he avoids infection, and wait for nature to do its work. He’s 
young and strong, you only have to wait.” 

“And so do you, doctor.” The girl bent over the wounded 
man and, with a gesture of tenderness that seemed surprisingly 
untypical of her kind, kissed his twisted mouth. Corell un- 
packed dressings, penicillin powder, salves for the wounds, 
ampoules of drugs to stimulate the circulation, and antibiotics. 

“What do you mean?” he asked, but he knew the answer 
in advance. “I have patients to look after.” 

“No, you only have one: Harry.” The girl straightened up, 
her blue-gray eyes looking coldly at him. “You will stay here 
with us—we’ll treat you as one of our commune, you can have 
a mattress to sleep on, if you need a girl we can find one for 
you.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure.” Corell cleaned the entry 
wound, and signed to the medical student and two other young 
men to turn the wounded man on his side. He examined the 
exit wound. It did not look so good, but it too confirmed that 
there was no really alarming internal injury. “But my patients 
need me.” 
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“Harry is more enpOrAGS than any of those bourgeois bas- 
= 7 “Your own patties might be one of those bourgeois bas- 
| ‘tards.” 

The girl shrugged. “I haven’t seen my mother for two 
years.” 

“Look—I have patients who need daily injections. You’re 
fighting for a new socialism; surely the care of the sick is part 

of that?” 
- “You’re not the only doctor in Frankfurt, are you? But 
you’re the only doctor we have—the only doctor Harry has. 
Convinced?” 
“Not entirely.” Corell dusted the wound with penicillin pow- 
der, and nodded to the medical student, who prepared a syringe 
of Strophantin. “If we’re going to be logical, there’d be more 
sense in not robbing banks or bombing stores in the first place.” 

“You’re wrong there. We need the money if we’re to make 

_ progress, so we take it from where it’s hoarded by this rotten 
society we live in. And we bomb stores to make our opinions 
known! We must rouse the world, even if it’s by violence.” 

Corell looked at the girl. She spoke with passion, and yet 
it was like the noise of a record being played to drown out any 
other sound that might penetrate to the hearer from outside. 

“Tll stay,” said Corell. Their eyes met, and glanced off 
each other like knife blades. “Well, I’ve no choice: But I shall 
stay on Harry’s account—and yours too, I'd like to know you 
better. What’s your name?” 

_ “Dorothea Seiffertz,” said the girl. “When you've finished, 
come along to the SERED: we can go on with our discussion 
there.” 

She looked at him in silence for a second or two; a different 
look this time. Corell saw the change in her eyes, and bent 
quickly over the wounded man. Oh no, for God’s sake, he 
thought; I did not mean I wanted to know her better in that 
way! He resolved to talk less and listen more. 

An-hour later he was lying on a mattress by the wall, with 
Dorothea, legs crossed, squatting on the floor in front of him. 
After three painkilling injections, Harry was sleeping peace- 
fully on the mattress next to hers. The other members of the 
commune were in another room; only the medical student was 
still in this room with them, on a mattress near the door. 
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“[’ve been thinking about you, doctor,” said Dorothea — 


Co hah 


abruptly. Resting her elbows on her thighs, she propped her 
chin in her hands. The tight jeans fitted her legs like a second — 


skin, her gray, washed-out pullover stretched as she sat there, 
showing a larger bust than one might have thought. Dorothea 
was more feminine than her hairstyle and revolutionary jargon 
suggested. 

“Very nice,” said Corell. 

“What?” 


“Nice of you to think about me. When are you letting me_ 


go?” 

“How long before Harry’s completely out of danger?” 

‘Maybe a week.” 

“Then you stay here for a week.” 

“Doing what, may I ask?” 

“You can always talk to me.” 

“What about?” Corell sat up, leaning against the wall. 
“Funny—it’s not so very long ago I last slept on the ground 
like this—covered with my own coat. At least you have proper 
blankets, that’s luxury,” 

“Doctor, I don’t want to hear any more about the war. Your 
generation can’t talk about anything else—that and your bloody 
economic miracle! None of that impresses us!” 

“My dear girl, I wasn’t talking about the war. It’s only a 
few months since I might have found myself in an old bunker, 
with the city’s drunks, sharing their bottles till we passed out.” 

“Social studies, eh?” 

“Social studies nothing. I was one of them.” 

Dorothea looked thoughtfully at him, a glimmer of warmth 
in her hard, blue-gray eyes. “So you’re one of that sort,” she 
said slowly. 

“IT was. I have a good reason to hope I’m on the way up 
out of it now.” 

“A woman, eh?” 

eyes. 

“She must be pretty, and clever and brave...” 

“She’s all of that, Dorothea. And now here I am sleeping 
on the ground again. You'd like to drag me back into the mire.” 

“Nobody wants to do that. To us, you’re just a member of 
a generation that’s cannibilizing itself. You’re dead, only you 
haven’t noticed. We only want to keep you here till Harry’s 
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__ better, then we’ll send you back to the nice tidy life you like 
- so much.” Dorothea leaned forward again, her eyes invited 
Corel! to look at her. Her mouth had a sensuous look about 
t. “Is she better than me, this woman of yours?” 

“What do you mean, better? She’s different.” 

“Different in what way? High class, I suppose?” 

“No. She comes from Yugoslavia. I’d call her.a phenom- 
enon of nature—she personifies life itself, you might say.” 

“Hmm. I can see you love her! I don’t know her, but I don’t 
think I like her much, she comes between us. I wanted to sleep 
with you...” — 

“What about your Harry?” 

“We don’t go in for those stupid bourgeois notions of mo- 
rality. I fancy you, so I want to sleep with you. When Harry 

_ fancies a girl he does the same. Why should anyone belong 
to just one other person all his life? It’s silly. People are free.” 
Dorothea put her hands on Corell’s knee, her fingers digging 
slightly into his skin. “Well? Would you sleep with me?” 

“No doubt I would, but for Danica.” 

“Let’s forget her, shall we, doctor?” She sat up straight and 
suddenly pulled the sweater off over her head. She was wearing 
nothing under it; her full breasts were the same brown as the 
rest of her body, as if she had been sunbathing naked all 
summer. “Are your Danica’s breasts as good as mine?” she 
asked, her voice suddenly deeper, softer, full of desire. 

“She’s beautiful,” he said. “So are you, certainly.” He made 
no move toward her. 

“Damn you.” Dorothea stood up, went over to Harry, who 
was snoring slightly, bent briefly over him and then lay down 
on her own mattress. She drew up her left leg. “I suppose 
theyll be looking for you now?” 

“They will indeed. Danica will have everything possible 
done to find me.” 

“J hope she has a hell of a time doing it!” 

Corell said nothing, but lay down, pulling his blanket over 
him. Dorothea raised her head. “What would you do if I just 
came over and lay down beside you, with nothing on? You're 
not a block of wood, are you? Or would you defend your 
virtue, or slap my fingers away, or what?” 

“I should feel your pulse, Dorothea, and assure you you'd 
be better soon.” 
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“You couldn’t be such a fool! Why don’t I try?” She stood _ 
up and came over to him; she was completely naked and looked - 
very desirable. 

“Move over,” she said, narrow-lipped. “Or shall I lie on 
top of you?” 

Corell moved close to the wall. She slipped under the blan- 
ket, pressed close to him, kissed his throat. Then her quick 
little hands felt down his body. 

“My God, you really are a block of wood!” she said. “We 
have a whole week, though. . .I’ll bring you around yet!” She 
took his hands and guided them to her full breasts. “Does that 
leave you cold too?” 

“Heartbeat rather faster than normal,” said Corell, calmly. 
“Also, you have a spot under your left breast.” 

She hesitated for a moment, then swung around and spat 
in his face. 

“You disgusting old pig!” she said, stood up and went back 
to her own mattress. 

In the morning Harry had a high temperature, and was 
delirious. He was having hallucinations, and kept calling out 
in a pitiful voice, “Don’t leave me here!” Corell gave him a 
penicillin injection, and sent Dorothea to the kitchen for cold 
wet towels to be used as compresses on his lower legs. 

“Folk medicine, eh?” she said sarcastically. 

“Oh, try sleeping with him,” said Corell, “that’d help to 
draw off the heat too!” 

She glared at him, cold, blue-gray eyes flashing, tossed 
back her head, and went to the kitchen to fetch the towels. 
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It was not until nearly nine in the morning that Danica managed 
to speak to the police superintendent on duty and get him to 
take proper notice of the fact that Corell was missing. By that 
time, she had gone to the main Post Office to send another 
telegram to Piran. 

“Sasha disappeared last night, I’m scared. Danica.” 

The effect of this second telegram on the Robic family was 
as shattering as that of the first. Tomislav Tadic, who had a 
bad attack of his arthritis, gave Dushan Dravic the job of 
delivering the telegram; it was Tadic’s opinion that this was 
obviously a criminal case, so he ought to tell the police anyway. 
“Secrecy of the postal services or not,” he said, “in time of 
need we’re all one big family, and Petar could be in trouble. 
Read that, Dushan, and tell me what you think.” 

Dushan scanned the few words, and nodded energetically. 
“It’s a police matter all right, Tomislav, no doubt about it. | 
always said this business of Danica and her German doctor 
would come to no good. Leave it to me; Petar’s my best friend, 
he’ll need my moral support.” 

It was not so much moral support Petar needed as someone 
to restrain him; he fell into one of his rages. This time, Stana 
was appalled, and sat in her chair by the fire, crying. 

“Disappeared!” shouted Petar. “Gone off and left my little 
girl all alone in a big city. Of course she’s scared! Who 
wouldn’t be, surrounded by a lot of Germans? My case, Stana 
I’m flying to Frankfurt at once!” 

“We don’t have the money for it, Petar,” said Stana, sob- 
bing. 

“I'll borrow it! I’ll raise a loan on the house! Danica’s 
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scared—scared!” Robic tore himself away, ran into the bed- 


room, flung the clothes he wanted to take on his bed, and — 


looked for the heavy Soviet pistol. But it was not in its usual 
hiding place among his underclothes. Though she did not know 
the full story of his exploits in Frankfurt, Stana knew he had 


taken it with him, and she had now providently hidden it and 


was not prepared to tell him where, even when he threatened 
to take the whole house apart. 

Dravic had gone back to the police station, stopping to tell 
Tomislav how the telegram had been received, and he sent 
three policemen out to knock on the doors of all Robic’s friends, 
who were many. An hour later he came back. Robic was sitting 
on a chair, exhausted, his old suitcase at his feet, reduced to 
pleading with his wife. It was no good; Stana refused to give 
him the Tokarev. 

“Here,” said Dravic, putting a pile of dollar bills on the 
table. “We took up a quick collection. We’re all brothers in 
Piran, at a time like this. Better get a move on, Petar, the 
Ljubljana bus leaves at twelve.” 

Robic put the bills in his wallet, tears coming to his eyes. 
“I’ll never forget this!” he said, hoarse with emotion. He stood 
up, picked up his case, and looked at Stana. 

“No.” she said firmly. 

“What does she mean, no?” asked the baffled Dravic. 

“She’s letting me go without any means of self-defense!” 
Robic went to the front door. “How am | supposed to talk to 
that Beefy Karl character in Frankfurt, then?” 

Dravic watched him go, frowning. “Deranged, poor fel- 
low,” he said quietly. “It’s all the worry. Cheer up, Stana, 
he’ll be back to normal when he comes back with Danica.” 


Meanwhile, the Frankfurt police had taken down Danica’s 
statement, and she had signed it. She gave them a photograph 
of Corell for their file on the case, and now she was waiting 
to see what would happen next, sitting on a chair at the su- 
perintendent’s desk, her hands in her lap, her big eyes blank 
and her face pale from a sleepless night which had ended in 
sheer terror. 

“You can go now,” said the superintendent kindly. 

Danica stayed put. “What about Sasha?” 
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“We'll see to all that.” > 

“When? And how?” 

“Well, he could have been involved in a car accident.” His 
voice was soothing, but no words could soothe Danica just 
now..“So we’ll make inquiries at all the hospitals to see if he 
was brought in.” 

“Suppose he wasn’t?” 

“Then we put him on the missing persons list.” 

“Then what?” 

“Then we have to wait. Of course, we shall try to trace Dr. 
Corell’s movements last night. Since you don’t know who 
exactly he was visiting, we shall have to go through his card 
index of patients. Somewhere along the line we’re bound to 
find out where he was last seen; it’s a matter of routine work, 


___ Miss Robic. We’re already looking for his Volkswagen. Cars 


don’t disappear without a trace so easily, they usually turn up 
somewhere.” 

The police officer looked sympathetically at Danica, stood 
up, came around the desk and patted her arm. “Now you just 
go home,” he said in a fatherly way. “Lie down and get some 
sleep. We shall keep on looking for Dr. Corell. After all, we 
all know him.” He cleared his throat, avoiding Danica’s eyes. 
“Well... there was a time when we wouldn’t have taken it too 
seriously if he was reported missing. He used to go off on a 
bender for weeks at a time and...er, well... but apparently 
he’s a different man now.” 

“Quite different—a new man, Superintendent.” 

“And then this has to go and happen!” Superintendent 
Huncke patted Danica’s shoulder. “Don’t worry, I’m sure 
there’s some simple explanation. Get some sleep, and we'll 
call you.” 

But the police did not call her. Dr. Corell had not been 
admitted to any of the city hospitals, his old Volkswagen with 
its doctor’s sticker on the window had not turned up either. 


‘As noon approached, it began to seem that the case of Dr. 


Corell might be more serious than the police had thought at 
first. . 

That morning, all the papers carried long reports of the two 
bank raids and the bombing of the store, describing the gun 
battle between terrorists and police in which at least one of the 
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men planting bombs had been wounded. But the police did not 
think of connecting this in any way with the disappearance of 
Dr. Corell. 

At four o’clock, Corell’s doorbell rang. Danica had hung 
a notice outside: No Surgery Today. However, the visitor was 
determined, and kept his finger on the bell. 

Danica had been sitting desolately on the big sofa beside 
the phone, waiting for news, for any word, for some sign from 
the outside world. She went slowly to the door and opened it. 
Outside stood His Lordship, with Pretty Eddy and Beefy Karl. 
Danica’s face twisted into a pitiful smile. 

“You're too late,” she said. “Well, come on in, smash the 
place up if you like. | couldn’t care less.” 

“So it’s true! Christ!” His Lordship came into the apartment, 
took Danica’s cold, limp hand, and politely raised it to his 
lips. He hung up his Italian hat on the coatstand. Pretty Eddy 
was in a State of great distress, while Karl was beating his 
huge fists together, muttering. “Whoever it was, I'll bloody 
flatten him!” 

“We picked it up on the police radio,” said His Lordship. 
“Listening in to them’s all part of the job. They’re out looking 
for the Doc. So he really did disappear last night?” 

Danica nodded. She led them into the living room, indicated 
that they should sit-down, and went to sit by the phone again. 
Very carefully, for fear of breaking it, the gigantic Karl perched 
on the edge of an armchair, while Pretty Eddy sank back among 
the cushions, looking as if he were about to burst into tears. 

“Which patients did he visit?” asked His Lordship. 

“J don’t know. The police asked that too.” 

“Is his card index here?” 

VES: - 

“Quick, boys, before the police take it away. We'll pick 
out the likely names, then get everyone on the job. Now, Miss 
Danica, you just trust me. We'll soon find out where the doctor 
iss 


It was easy enough to compile a list. His Lordship went 


through the card index, picking out the names of patients cur- 
rently being treated, whose condition was such as might war- 
rant a night visit. Heart trouble, virus infections, women in the 
advanced stages of pregnancy, three cancer cases, an inflam- 
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mation of the kidneys, gallstones, and of course Mrs. Ger- 
 hardt’s asthma too. vi 

They had just finished copying out the names when there 
was another insistent ring at the bell. His Lordship nodded 
knowingly. “The police,” he said. “I’d know them anywhere 
from the way they ring a bell. Miss Danica—” he bowed over 
her hand again, holding it firmly, “I promise you, we’ll do 
everything we can, and believe you me, we can do a lot more 
than the police!” 

“Thank you!” Danica tried to smile. Suddenly she was 
crying, big tears rolling silently from her eyes. ‘““You—oh, how 
good you are!” 

Much embarrassed, His Lordship took his hat and opened 
the door. The police outside were still leaning on the bell. 

Only it was not the police after all. No sooner had the door 

_ swung open than a solid male figure shot into the hall, looked 
at the three men, recognized Karl, and without a moment’s 
hesitation slung a suitcase at his head. 

“Watch out!” shouted Karl. “He’s got a gun—’” but here 

_ the case hit him, cutting him short. Pretty Eddy fled back into 

‘the sitting room. Only His Lordship stood his ground, looking 
rather haughtily at the bull-like figure of the newcomer, with 
his short gray hair and wild moustache. 

Petar was well trained in the art of self-defense, and fast 
and tough. Turning swiftly, he kicked His Lordship’s shin, 
then hit out at his stomach with both fists. 

“Father!” shouted Danica. “Oh, Father, you’ve got it all 
wrong again! He’s going to help us, Father!” She tore Robic 
off his victim. His Lordship leaned against the wall, gasping 
for breath. 

Robic looked around him in surprise, passed both hands 
over his face, and made an attempt at a clumsy bow. “Sorry. 
We all make mistakes,” he said. “I’m Danica’s father and 
where the hell is Sasha? Hasn’t he turned up yet? Damn him! 
That bastard! Letting my little girl down...” 

“He has evidently gotten the wrong end of the stick,” said 
His Lordship, with some difficulty; his shin was hurting badly. 
“My dear sir, our doctor, to whom we are much attached, has 
disappeared.” 

“That’s what I just said, didn’t I?” cried Robic. 


“But not of his own accord, Fae pears app 
have kidnapped him.” 

“Kidnapped him?” stammered Robic. 

“Yes. We don’t know any more yet.” 

“Danica!” Robic spread out his arms and flung them arcane ai 
Danica, hugging her to his chest. They both began to weep — 
bitterly. Hunched in an armchair in the sitting room, peste 
Eddy wept with them. 
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Three hours later—long before the police, who did not come 
-for Corell’s card index until seven in the evening—His Lord- 
ship knew where Dr. Corell had last been seen. He himself 
talked to Mr. Gerhardts and his wife Pauline. 
“But that’s where the trail ends,” said His Lordship, back 
in the street. He was standing at the spot where Corell had 
parked his car, surrounded by nine of his henchmen. “He cer- — 
tainly drove off; Gerhardts heard the noise of the engine. So 
he was on his way home, but he never got there. We'd better 
go slowly back over the route.” 
“What use is that?” Josef, a well-spoken crook who dealt _ 
in fake jewelry which he sold as the genuine article, got into. 
his. luxurious yellow car. “He won't have scattered bread- 
crumbs like Hansel and Gretel to show us the way! It wasn’t 
anyone we know, we can be sure of that. His kidnappers must 
be from some quite different class of society.’ 

“Quite different class of society...” His Lordship stared! 4 
at Josef. “By God, you've hit the nail on the head. In that | 
case...” A connection of ideas was taking shape in His Lord- _ 
ship’s head; it was his ability to think quickly that had made 
him a gang leader. “The bank raids. The bomb attack on that — 
department store.” | 

“What?” A tall, white-haired man who looked the image — 
of a distinguished managing director, and who specialized in _ 
thefts from hotels, shook his head. “Those crazy revolution- 
aries? Impossible.” 2 

“Why? It’s thought one of them was wounded in the shoot- 
out. Suppose Corell happened to cross their path at just that 
moment, and they conscripted him? He had his doctor's meskes | 
on the car.’ 

“If that’s so...” The men looked at each other in concern. 


—“T suppose,” said His Lordship, “we had better acon the 
ce.” He got into Josef’s handsome car, sighing for the old 
's, when there was honor among thieves and you knew 
you were. And a column of four luxurious limousines 
set off toward the police station. 
sa But all ten men—and later the police and their special anti- 
terrorist squad—knew they were looking for a needle in a 
hay stack. Corell had been caught up in the bloodstained whirl- 
pool of political terrorism. 


The search went on for a week. The newspapers carried the 
wry, with Corell’s picture, which was shown on television 
an appeal for anyone who might have seen him after his 
-on Mrs, Gerhardts to come forward. They described his 
thing, his watch, the narrow gold ring he had bought in 

pljana; Danica wore its twin. There was a clearly expressed 
spicion that extremist groups might have kidnapped him to 
their wounded comrade. That was all anyone seemed able 


‘His medical colleagues took a keen interest in the matter. 
“Just like Corell,” said Dr. Schiengl, over a Sunday morning 
d: drink with his friends. “Always in trouble of some kind or 
“Like attracts like.” Dr. Banderei, who was speaking, was 
gynecologist who had lost seven private patients to Corell 
er the last few months. “Personally [ don’t believe this kid- 
napping theory. If you ask me, the truth is that Corell offered 
; services voluntarily to this terrorist gang, for a good fat 
. They’ve got the money after those bank raids. No, this 
*t a kidnapping; he'll be somewhere in the gang’s hideout, 
lelping them” 


*re famous, Alex,” Dorothea told him on the following 
sd ay. Harry was out of danger now, the wounds were not 
flamed, and were healing up well; there was no more danger 
epsis. “In the papers, on television—we should be charging 
jou for all this publicity!” 

§ “They” ll tear me to pieces when I get out of here,” said 
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Corell, with misgivings. “They’ll never believe my story.” 

“If you get out of here.” Dorothea’s pretty mouth twisted. 
There was a glint in her cold eyes. “/f, Alex.” | 

He stared at her, and suddenly knew she meant it. Harel 
was safe, so what was there to stop them disposing of him? | 
The day before, she had begun sleeping with Harry again, 
under his very eyes, perhaps to show him what he had missed, 
how passionate she could be. 

“You can’t make a decision like that on your own,” said 
Corell hoarsely. 4 

“Oh yes, I can.” She nodded. “All on my own.” 


On the Thursday, about five o’clock, an elderly married couple - 
going for a walk in the Palm Garden saw a man on a park 
bench swaying back and forth, uttering inarticulate sounds, 
apparently drunk. They went closer, and clearly heard the man 
say, ‘“Beautiful—beautiful! Let’s have a cloud, that purple one. 
Over the fields to the yellow mountains? Wonderful!” 

“He’s mad!” whispered the woman, pulling her husband 
away. “Leave him alone. Or do you think that we should call 
the police? Shouldn’t be allowed, people like that on the loose. 
Suppose he attacked someone?” 

They hurried on and told a gardener working on a flower. 
bed, pointing to the distant bench with its peculiar occupant, 
who was now standing on it, flapping his outstretched arms. 
as if he wanted to fly. 

Ten minutes later the police arrived to take the madman 
away. He did not resist, but went with them babbling happily, 
“The sun’s all made of glass—the sun’s made of glass—people 
growing out of the ground like asparagus.” 

He was laughing uproariously as he got into the police car, 
his pale face distorted into a grotesque mask. 

Dr. Corell had been found; not that he was muse any 
more. 
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Initially, the police were at a loss, Superintendent Huncke, an 


_ old acquaintance of Corell’s, shouted at him and shook him, 
_ but Corell simply stared straight ahead, laughed foolishly and 
began singing a weird tune, like nothing Huncke had ever heard 


from a human throat before. Even if Corel] had not been known 


to the superintendent, the papers. found in his wallet proved 


his identity. His old Volkswagen, with his doctor’s bag inside 


it, had been found neatly parked outside the Palm Garden, and 
the keys were in the left-hand pocket of his coat. 

“He’s not drunk,” said Huncke, smelling Corell’s breath. 
“Just seems to have gone off his head, don’t ask me why.” He 


- shook Corell again, but Corell only went on singing. “I suppose 


a blood vessel could have burst in his brain, or something. | 


_ know how hard he drank over a couple of years. Anyone 


without the constitution of an ox would have landed up in a 


_ psychiatric ward long ago.” And he called the police surgeon. 


Dr. Berger viewed his colleague with silent astonishment, 


tried asking him questions, and got no reply except that the 


_and nodded. “Better get him to the hospital. Good God 


glass sun was like a uterus. He pulled Corell’s lower eyelids 
down, looked briefly at the glazed eyes with their dilated pupils, 
y? 

“Has he gone off his head?” asked Superintendent Huncke, 
worried. Corell had been well liked in most quarters, and it 


~was Huncke’s opinion that, as personal physician to the un- 


derworld, he had often, if inadvertently, done the police a 
service: when they picked up a suspect he was generally in 
excellent health, perfectly able to stand trial, with no escape 
through the loophole of temporary inability to be responsible 


for his actions. 
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Berger shook his head. “No, he’s not mad!” he said. “He? Si 
been pumped full of drugs. To judge by these hallucinations” 
of his, I guess it’s a massive dose of LSD. We’ll have to treat 
him in the hospital. He should be lucid enough in a few hours’ 


‘7 


| 


time.” Berger looked around at the policemen. “Can you ac- : 


count for it? Was he ever an addict?” 


“It’?d be news to me.” Huncke stared at Corell, who was — 


singing, twitching, and looking blankly around him. “No, I’ve 


got another theory: our helpful friend His Lordship was correct. 


The terrorists picked him up, he treated their wounded man : 


or men, they hung on to him till his patients were out of danger, 


then filled him up with LSD and let him loose in the Palm 
Garden. What a hell of a thing to do! Let’s hope he can tell. 


us something about the gang once he’s himself again. It’s 
surprising they didn’t kill him.” 


Fifteen minutes later Corell was on his way to the University ; 
Psychiatric Hospital, in a police car, while Huncke himself — 


drove to Corell’s apartment to tell Danica that her fiancé had 
been found. 


Those last few days had been pure hell. Danica lived through 
them as if she were a mindless automaton who merely ate and 
drank what was necessary to keep alive, but spent the rest of 
the time sitting by the telephone, hardly uttering a word. 

Petar was at his wits’ end; he tried to cheer his daughter 
up, telling her the latest local gossip from Piran, and failed 
dismally. He even made friends with the underworld contin- 
gent, went out drinking with Karl (whom His Lordship had 
detailed to act as Danica’s bodyguard, fearing that the terrorists 
might try kidnapping her too, as a hostage). They drank slivovic 
until Karl was under the table and Robic was issuing invitations 
to the whole of His Lordship’s gang for free holidays in Piran, 
if only the could find out Sasha’s whereabouts. 

He was living in a state of pitched battle with the Frankfurt 
police, having opened hostilities by visiting Superintendent 
Huncke, introducing himself as Danica’s father, and telling 
him his poor opinion of the police force in Germany in very 
forcible terms. Huncke was genuinely surprised. “We’re doing 
all we can, Mr. Robic,” he said mildly. 

“And what can you do?” shouted Robic. “You let a handful 
of these terrorists outwit you—and then you handle ‘em with 
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SAG cloves! Ha! Know what they’d do to them in Yugoslavia?” 

- Huncke did his best to be tactful. “We're looking for Dr. 
- Corell, I do assure you. That’s all the Yugoslavian police could 
_ do either.” 

_ “Don’t insult my country!” cried Robic. “There’s hardly 

_any crime at all in Yugoslavia! You should come to Piran, 
that’s what you should do! Our police chief there, Dushan 
Dravic, he’s a fine man, everyone likes him, he’s a real com- 

_rade. Theft and kidnapping and murder in Piran? Not likely! 
Call yourselves police, do you?” He glared at the speechless 
Huncke like a furious bull, and slammed the door as he marched 
out. a few doors opened as other police officers looked out into 
‘the passage. Robic nodded curtly to them. “Calls himself a 
policeman!” he bellowed again, and left the police station, 
victor of that first encounter. 

After that he called Huncke four times a day, at nine and 

_ eleven in the morning and three and five in the afternoon. He 
- even set the alarm clock to remind him. After three days of 
_ this, Huncke’s secretary hung up at once when she heard his 

voice. ““Cowards!” Robic told Danica. “They daren’t face me. 

- Well, I shall start calling at night too!” 

However, he managed to do this only twice. On the second 
night, two uniformed officers turned up at Corell’s apartment 
threatening to have the phone cut off if this nuisance did not 

_ stop, and quoting legal paragraphs. 

- But Superintendent Huncke wanted to go to see Danica 
himself, and give her the news of Corell’s return. Oddly, old 
Robic had impressed him: he might fight like a toothless lion 
armed only with a loud roar, but fight he did, to the last. He 
was not going to retreat. He was immovable as his own Istrian 
mountains, defying storms like the karst rocks of Yugoslavia. 

Robic opened the door when Huncke rang. He recognized 

him at once, and suddenly became very subdued; he even 

seemed to shrink visibly. If the superintendent himself had 
come, that must mean bad news—as Robic had secretly sus- 
pected all along. 

He put a finger to his lips, closed the door quietly, and 
drew Huncke into the kitchen. “Danica’s in the sitting room,’ 
he whispered. “Listen, Superintendent, we must be very care- 
ful, very gentle, or she’!I faint or do herself an injury or some- 
thing, my poor little girl. Where—where did you find Sasha’ YY. 
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“In the Palm Garden.» 2% 19 

“How does he look?” Sit 

“In reasonable shape.” 

“Reasonable shape?” Robic’s mouth quivered. “How can 
you make mock of it, Superintendent? My poor little Danica!” 
He collapsed on a kitchen chair, no longer a rock, only a 
weatherbeaten ruin. “How are we to tell her?” 

“Straight out, please,” said Danica. Neither man had heard 
her open the kitchen door. Robic sighed deeply, running his 
fingers through his stubbly hair. “Where is he?” 


“He’ll be coming home in a few hours’ time; we need him — 


till then.” 


“Coming... coming home?” Danica stared at Huncke, then, _ 


well before Robic, understood his drift. She gave a cry of joy 


} 
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and flung her arms around his neck. “He’s alive, then!” she _ 


cried. ‘“Sasha’s alive! Alive!” 


Any further explanation was impossible for the next few | 
minutes. Robic and Danica were hugging and kissing each — 


other, Robic told Huncke he took back anything he might have 
said against the German police, then father and daughter em- 
braced again, weeping with joy. It was some time before they 
could calm down at all. Huncke had a glass of slivovic pressed 


upon him, and at last got the chance to tell the story of Corell’s — 


reappearance. 

“Within a few hours we may know who's behind it, but he 
has to be brought around from the LSD first; he’s still in a 
drugged state.” 

“Can I go to him?” asked Danica. 

Huncke slowly shook his head. “‘I’d rather not, Miss Robic. 
Once Dr. Corell is lucid again, he could be our most important 


witness. We may be able to track this terrorist gang down with | 


his help.”” But Huncke spoke without much conviction. Deep 
down, he did not believe he would get the evidence he hoped 
for. If the terrorist group had let Corel! go, that meant they 
knew he could not say anything to endanger them. They would 
have abandoned their hideout, nothing would be found there 


but the debris they had left behind. He doubted whether Corell 


could tell the police much. 


Huncke, a realist, was right: Corell had very little information 
to give. The doctors at the University Psychiatric Hospital were 
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able to rid their colleague of the effects of the LSD quite 
quickly, but the consequent hangover was so shattering that 

_Corell had difficulty even in understanding and answering the 
_ shower of questions the police shot at him. 

“Where have you been these last ten days, doctor?” 

“In an empty building somewhere; I don’t know just where.” 

“How large was the group?” 

“I’m not sure. I sometimes saw four, sometimes six or ten, 
and then there’d be others who turned up, stayed a while and 
then left.” 

“But the hard core? Do you know anything about them?” 

“Possibly some six to eight young men.” 

-— “Names?” 

“One of them, the wounded man, was called Harry. It may 
not have been his real name.’ 

“No. Age—roughly?” 

“Late twenties, I should say.” 

“And the others?” 

“About the same; some of them younger. One was a medical 
student. They were mostly students, bright young people, es- 
pecially the girl.” 

That was one useful piece of information. Huncke offered 
Corell a cigarette, but he refused. “The mere idea of smoking 

-nauseates me! The first time I’ve ever been under the influence 
of LSD. You’d be surprised, Huncke, it’s a wonderful feeling 
at the time: rushing colors, a symphony of sound, like a fairy 
tale. But afterwards—well, not for me! Never again. I feel 
absolutely washed out.” 

“Who gave you the LSD?” 

“1 don’t know. I certainly didn’t notice taking it, | dare say 
they put it ona sugar lump and into my coffee. That may have 
been Dorothea.” 

_ “The girl? What did she look like?” 

- “Well, she was mad keen to sleep with me.” Corell managed 
asmile. “She looked like the sort of girl anyone would be glad 
to sleep with.” 

“Details? Features, hair color, any distinguishing marks . 

“Pubic hair lighter than her head hair—odd, that, it’s usually 
the other way around.” 

Huncke decided there had been enough questioning for the 
time being. Corell’s evidence was all taken down in shorthand 
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as well as being tape recorded, but there would not be much 
they could do with it. No doubt the gang would have dispersed 


to strike again when it was least expected. 


Corell made headlines in the press and on television for 


another couple of days, but there was a kind of twilight aura 


around him, even though he kept reiterating, in all his many 
interviews, that he had told the police absolutely everything | 


he knew. 


by now, to meet up again elsewhere, in Munich, Hamburg, — 
Berlin, Stuttgart—or they might go underground for some time, _ 


i 


“If you ask me,” said Dr. Banderei the gynacologist, to his | 


fellow members of the Medical Society, “Corell knows per- 
fectly well who the gang are and where they may be found! 


For God’s sake, isn’t there anything anyone can do about it?” 
It took Corell himself a week to recover fully from his LSD — 
trip. Danica had gone to fetch him from the hospital in Josef’s 


magnificent yellow car, along with Robic and Pretty Eddy. — 


She forced him to stay in bed, while Petar regulated the comings — 
and goings of visitors. A delegation from His Lordship’s gang | 
turned up with a huge basket of fruit, and other delicacies; His 


Lordship himself came, elegant as ever, with a bunch of red 
roses for Danica, and kissed her hand. 

At the end of a week, Corell reopened his surgery—and 
found almost no one there. His medical colleagues’ under- 
ground propaganda had borne fruit, and his practice had fallen 
off dramatically. The reason was simple: fear. Fear of a man_ 
who—so rumour had it—had been treating a terrorist gang, 
only pretending to have been kidnapped. After a while, people 
were even naming the fee, stating it as a fact that Corell had 
been paid twelve thousand dollars out of the proceeds of the 
bank raids. 

On hearing the rumour, Superintendent Huncke shook his 
head. “They’ve really got it in for him now,” he told his 
immediate subordinate. “If I were Corell, I'd go away. To 
Munich, Hamburg, anywhere; I wouldn’t stay in Frankfurt.. 
Looks as if his professional friends are bent on murdering his 
reputation.” 

But Corell stayed. 

He still had his old patients; the underworld of Frankfurt 
stood by him. Otherwise, nothing seemed to have changed, 
after all his efforts. Except that he had Danica with him, and 
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he was not drinking. He was working for her now, and for his 

future. Eventually—his thoughts echoed Huncke’s here—they 
might indeed get away from Frankfurt, find a practice in the 
country, with a house and a garden, and room for the children 
he hoped he and Danica would have. He had decided against 
moving to one of the new housing estates after all. 

“Giving in,” said the President of the Medical Society, on 
hearing of this. “Tacit proof of guilt, if you ask me.” 

Petar stayed on in Frankfurt until Corell was quite re- 
covered, and even accepted partial repayment of the money he 
had lent Corell and Danica, to take it back to Piran. Corell’s 

- underworld patients were being scrupulously punctual in pay- 
_— ing their bills—His Lordship had issued orders to that effect. 
And they stopped coming and asking for enormous prescrip- 
__ tions of addictive drugs; they realized, if regretfully, that the 
days of that kind of thing were over, and came to visit Corell 

as an ordinary G.P. 

“Now, if I get a third of your telegrams...!” remarked 
Robic, saying goodbye at Frankfurt Airport, and embracing 
Danica and Corell with tears in his eyes. “If I get another one, 
there’Il be no holding me, I shall bloody murder you, Sasha! 
I can’t be doing with all these upheavals. Look, both my grand- 
fathers lived to ninety-five when they died, and my mother and 
father would be alive today if the Germans hadn’t killed 
them... and personally I intend to live to be a hundred, Sasha, 
and I’m not going to have you stop me. Too much excitement 
is bad for the heart, so just you mind I don’t get any more of 
it!” 

Then Corell and Danica were on their own again, standing 
outside the huge airport building and watching the gleaming, 
silvery plane thunder overhead and climb into the autumn sky. 
Petar was sitting by one of those little oval windows, seeing 
Frankfurt slide away beneath him. “No fog today, my girl,” 
he informed the stewardess walking down the aisle to check 
that all seat belts were fastened. “No reason to go landing in 
Munich or Paris or wherever.” 

The stewardess had not the faintest idea what he was talking 
about, but like all stewardesses she had been trained to be 
unfailingly polite, so she smiled amiably and walked on. 

“When shall we get married, Sasha?” asked Danica, taking 
Corell’s arm. Robic’s plane had vanished into the haze. 
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“As soon as we can, Danica. Can you get the papers you'll — 


need?” 

“I’ve had them ready for ages, Sasha.” 

“Christmas?” He put an arm around her shoulders and ore 
her toward him. “How about Christmas?” 

“As long as that, Sasha?” 

Corell laughed. “Christmas will come sooner than you 
think. I can almost touch it already... we'll have to run to 
catch up with it!” ; 

“Then let’s run, Sasha! Come on, let’s run!” 

They took hands and ran across the wide expanse of tarmac 
to their car, laughing, their hair blowing in the wind, happy 
as children—two people who felt, at that moment, that the 
world was all before them. 
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That was soon to change. 
[It started with Danica’s return to Dr. Kolling’s evening 

_ course. She went four times a week now, spending the extra 
~ evening on revision; she had missed a good many classes over 

the last few weeks, and had a lot of catching up to do. 
The evening classes, including those in anatomy, meant the 

reappearance of young Dr. Hans Willbourg in Corell’s life. 

Wiilbourg had been keeping his eyes open for Danica, and 
~ welcomed her as an old friend when she first came back. 

He too had, of course, heard the rumors about Corell: 
whether he really believed them or not hardly mattered, but 
once he saw Danica again he was ready to believe almost 
anything against Corell. He drove her home twice without 
Corell’s knowledge. On the third occasion he had got out of 
the car to open the door for her, and she had already said 
goodbye, when he suddenly took her shoulders, pulled her 
toward him and kissed her. Danica was too surprised to resist, 
but her moment’s stupefaction was quickly over. Placing her 
clenched fists between herself and Willbourg, she pushed him 
fiercely away. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she cried, breathing hard. 

_ “Are you mad?” 

“No, you're mad, Danica.” Willbourg held her back by her 
left hand as she tried to start toward the door of the building. 
“You must get away from Corell’s influence. My God, you 
don’t seem to realize the situation you’re in! Corell ts...” 

“One word against Sasha, and I shall hit you.” said Danica, 
her voice ominously calm. “Please don’t go on.” 

“Listen, you’re young, pretty, clever, everything a woman 
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should be—and what is he? A man of over fifty. ocx to 
the end both physically and mentally, clinging to you just — 
because he thinks he can keep going a bit longer with your — 
youth to help him. That’s all, don’t you see? He’s making use _ 
of you! You're being a crutch to him.” 

“You are the most horrible person I know!” said Danica _ 
quietly. “Let go of my hand, or I shall kick you and call Sasha _ 
for help!” | 

“Him?” Dr. Willbourg laughed. He was young, tall, strong, 
and full of self-confidence. “Danica, perhaps I shouldn’t have — 
kissed you, but I couldn't help myself, and it’s done now. | 
Listen, I love you.” | 

“Let me go!” Danica tore her hand away, and clutched the — | 
open collar of her coat together at her throat. “I’d give up the { 
course right away, if I knew how to explain it to Sasha.” | | 

“Tell him the truth.” Willbourg was suddenly very much © 
in earnest. “I’m not just out for a bit of fun, Danica. I cal 
what I say: I love you. You don’t belong with an aging man — 
like him. In ten years’ time he'll be sixty, getting old, and | 
you'll only be thirty-three. And do you really want to live the | 
way he does? Surely you know his reputation? Whatever he 
does, he'll always be something of a shady character. Dan- — 
ica. 

She tumed her back on Dr. Willbourg, went to the door, 
and looked up at the building without tuming around. Will-— 
bourg leaned against his small red sports car, and then, fol- | 
lowing a hunch, raised his head. | 

Sure enough, Corell was standing at the upstairs window, | 
a shadowy figure. He had been watching the scene out in the © : 
street, but most likely he had interpreted it quite wrongly. 
Danica in Dr. Willbourg’s arms: their kiss, their hand-holding, — 
their long discussion, their evident reluctance to. 
part. . . misunderstandings all of them, but that was what Corell 
would have seen, and to him it would have been a shattering : 
sight. 

Willbourg acted fast. He waved at the door through which ; 
Danica had just disappeared and blew a kiss. Up at the window 
Corell, who could not see the door, would think Danica was 
answering with a similiar tender gesture. 

The curtain fell back into place, the shadow at the window - 
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vanished. Pleased with himself, Dr. Willbourg got into his car 
and drove away. on 

Corell was sitting in an armchair reading a medical journal 
when Danica came in. She leaned over him, kissed his fore- - 
head, and then hung up her coat. He waited, but Danica said 

_ nothing. That hurt. Crumpling the edges of his journal in his 
fingers, he took a deep breath. 

“How was the class?” he asked. 

“Qh, the same as usual, Sasha. There’s a good deal of work 
I have to make up.” 

“I believe you,” he said, with irony. “I started cooking 
supper; there’s a joint of beef in the oven.” 

“Sasha, you’re wonderful!” 

He listened to the clatter of plates and cutlery as she laid 
the table, still waiting for her to say something about Dr. 
_Willbourg. But she did not. In fact, she was afraid of rousing 

his groundless jealousy if she mentioned the incident, but Cor- 

ell thought: so there is something in it. If it had been innocent, 
she’d have told me everything. But after all, how could it be 
innocent? The pair of them kissing. A young, strong man: I 
don’t stand a chance against him. 

He could eat very little at supper, pleading a headache, and 
then retreated behind his journal. He read an article on “Chlor- 
amine in the main water supply as a cause of hemolytic anemia 
in patients on dialysis,” without taking in a word of it. As soon 
as his eyes had passed over them, the sentences lost their 
meaning. He felt Danica’s closeness when she sat down beside 
him and turned on the television. He was in such an unbearable 

_ state of jealousy and unhappiness, self-reproach and emptiness, 
that he was almost glad when the phone rang: a patient with 
heart trouble, asking for a house call. 

He picked up his bag, checked that he had the drugs he 
needed, and quickly left the apartment. As usual, he dropped 
a kiss on Danica’s eyes as he went out. It cost him an effort 
not to cry out aloud as he did so. 

The visit to his patient was soon dealt with. Corell looked 
at the time; no, it was still not too late to pay another call. 
And even if it was, he had good enough cause to get the man 
out of bed. 

But Dr. Wilibourg was still up, watching television. He had 
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a pleasant little apartment; a bottle of whiskey and an ice bucket - 
stood on the table. He did not seém at all surprised to see Dr. © 
Corell at his door. “Come in,” he said. | 

Corell looked around, sat down on a leather-upholstereay 
couch, and then, uninvited, poured himself a glass of whiskey _ 
and added two ice cubes. He took a long drink. Willbourg | 
remained on his feet. He had turned the television sound down. 

“There are some things that should be dealt with ces | 
said Corell. 

“My own opinion precisely,” said Willbourg, relishing’ the 
prospect of a confrontation. “I hope you like my whiskey.” 

“It’s all right.’ Corell examined the bottle. “There are better _ 
blends, but this is drinkable.” | 

“Well, I can’t claim to be such an expert as you,” said — 
Willbourg, getting the first blow in. They faced each other — 
warily, each looking for an opening. : 

“You kissed Danica.” 

“Yes. Why should I deny it?” 

“There wouldn’t be any point, anyway, I saw you,” Corell 
sipped ‘the whiskey again. My good old friend the bottle, he - 
thought. A faithful friend, never lets you down, unlike every- 
thing else in the world. “How long have you been kissing © 
Danica? That may be a silly question, but you'll admit I have | 
a right to ask it.” 

“Not until today, but only for lack of opportunity. If Danica — 
had been at the course these last few weeks, no doubt we'd | 
have been having this conversation long before.” 

“Are you so sure of that?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“What do you want from Danica?” Corell looked up at 
Willbourg, his eyes so cold that the other man involuntarily — 
took a step back. “You want to get her into your bed.” Corell 
answered his own question. “Be honest, Willbourg, anyone — 
who set eyes on Danica would want to get her into bed.” 

“You might, maybe, Corell. Not me. / don’t need to make ~ 
use of Danica, use her to smooth out my wrinkles—” 

Corell picked up his glass and emptied it, his hand as steady — 
as if he were holding a scalpel. Then he put it down on the 
table again, took two steps forward, and struck Willbourg hard 
in the face. Willbourg’s head jerked back. He staggered and 
leaned against the television set. 
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og _ “And don’t try hitting back,” said Corell, harshly. “Stay 
_ where you are, Willbourg. There’s more to me than wrinkles. 
_ [ve learned a trick or two from the people of the underworld. 
_ I couid take you apart like an anatomical specimen. You have 
the advantage of me where age is concerned, but you wouldn’t 
Stand a chance.” 
“I know the kind of swine you are all right,” said Willbourg, 
_between his teeth. “Do you think that sort of thing will keep 
Danica? Do you think you can put me out of the running that 
_ way? I’m not afraid of you and your underworld tricks, or your 
underworld friends. Come on, then, take me apart! What’s the 
_ first step? A kick in the groin, followed by the edge of your 
hand against my jugular vein—or is there a knuckleduster in 
your pocket?” . 
_ “And you think Danica could love someone so childish as 
_ yourself?” Corell reached for the whiskey bottle and put it to 
_ his mouth, never taking his eyes off Willbourg. “So you want 
to marry her, if I understand you correctly?” He was beginning 
to feel better from the drink. 
“Yes,” said Dr. Willbourg firmly. ‘I love Danica, I intend 
to marry her.” 
“And what does Danica say to this proposal of yours?” 
“Nothing yet. It’s too soon for her; I’m only just beginning 
to pry her free of your influence.” 
“I ought to hit you again for that, Willbourg, but I won’t, 
I have to talk to you. What have you got against me?” 
“All you might expect me to have against a character like 
_ yourself! To you, Danica represents your lost youth.” 
“In a way that’s true. And in your opinion I’m no good for 
her?” 
“No good at all.” Dr. Willbourg reached out his hand. “May 
I have the use of my own whiskey bottle?” 

“Here.” Corell tossed him the bottle. Neither ventured to 
come any closer to the other. Willbourg drank, and then threw 
the bottle to Corell, who caught it deftly and put it under his 
left arm. “And Danica is too good for me?” 

“Amazingly acute of you, Corell.” 

“Do you really think Danica will go off with you?” 

“Yes.” Willbourg pointed to the hall of his apartment. 
“There’s a mirror there, Corel]. Stand in front of it, look at 
your face, and then answer that question for yourself.” 
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“You fool, that’s something I did long ago, back in Yu- 
goslavia.” He drank again, and dropped the now empty bottle | 
on the floor. “God, I could murder you, Willbourg. For your 
youth and your strength and your cheerful self-confidence. But 


I’m grateful to you in a way—don’t stare at me like a moon- 
calf, I said grateful. You’re only doing what might—no, 


would—have happened sooner or later. The victory of youth. 


I can just about take it now—I think. A few years later it would — 


have been a catastrophe, losing Danica this way. That's all. 
That’s what I wanted to tell you, and hear from you.” He went : 


to the door, and then turned back. Willbourg had not moved © 


from the spot. “But don’t expect me to let Danica go without 


a struggle. I’m not such a weakling as that.” 


“Oh no, you're the sort who would get her pregnant to keep 


her!” said Willbourg hoarsely. 


“No. I promise you I won’t do that. My God, you and the 


rest of them really do think me capable of anything, don’t — 


you?” 


He left the apartment, weaving in a dangerous manner; he 
was no longer used to alcohol in such quantities. Willbourg — 


‘stood where he was for a moment longer. Suddenly, he was 


afraid for Danica. She must be saved from this man, he thought. — 


She: must get out of that place before he comes back. I can 


pick her up at the telephone booth in Einbeckerstrasse. He’s | 


dangerous. 
As Corell was getting into his old Volkswagen, Willbourg 
picked up the phone to call Danica. 


Corell came in and put his bag down on the desk of his surgery. 
All the doors in the apartment were open; he could see into” 
the bedroom, where both bedside lamps were on. Danica was 


waiting for him. 


He sat at the desk, turned around and got a bottle of pure 


alcohol out of a cupboard, went to the basin, poured out half 


a toothglass of the stuff and diluted it with water. He tossed 
back the fiery result in one draught. Then he made his way 


back to the desk and dropped into his chair. 


Come on, he thought, come on, Danica. He’]l have called 
you, of course he’}I have called you. He’d be an idiot not to. 
Why are you still here? Or have you gone already? Are the 


open doors your way of saying goodbye? 
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Be He dared not go into the bedroom to look. To know for 


certain that Danica was not there in bed was more than he 
could bear just now. So he stayed there, waiting. Waiting for 
~ what? 


Suddenly Danica stood there in the doorway. She was wear- 
ing the short filmy nightdress he had bought her a week ago; 
she looked so indescribably beautiful that he stared dumbly, 


_ unable to think anything except: She’s there! She hasn’t gone! 


Dear God, I still have a tiny chance... 
“Come to bed, Sasha,” she said quietly. “I’m freezing!” 
He shook his befuddled :head. 
“And you have to make an early call tomorrow. Mrs. Wen- 
del rang. Her leg’s opened up again.’ 


Corel] said nothing, still staring at her. An angel, he 
2M thought. She’s an angel. 


“He called you?” he asked at last, heavy-tongued. 

“Yes, he called.” 

= Well?” 

“Oh, he says he’s waiting at the telephone booth outside.” 
“Go to him, then. Go on!” 

“I don’t love him. You’re the only man I love.” 

“But you let him kiss you.” 

“That’s not true, Sasha.” 

“Not true?” Something seemed to snap inside his head. ‘“‘Not 


true? I was standing at the window, I saw you. Saw. you! Why 
‘are you lying, you little whore, why are you lying? Because 


I am an old fool, and anyone can get away with lying to an 


old fool?” 


>, 


“Sasha!” 
She raised both arms, but it was too late. The glass, hurled 


- at her face, broke on her forehead. She could feel the blood 


running down, and her sight blurred behind a red haze. She 
turned, both hands over the wound, and went slowly back to 


the bedroom. 


Lying half across the desk, Corell watched her go, suddenly 


_ clear-headed enough to think: I’ve done everything wrong. 


Everything. 
“Danica?” he whispered. “Danica...oh, God, what kind 


_ of a bastard am I?” 


He was so drunk that he fell asleep where he was, slumped 


- over the desk. 


‘ 
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Next morning he was alone. In the enamel bucket near the 
table where he laid out dressings, there were several pieces of - 
gauze and one bandage, all bloodstained. A pair of scissors © 
was still lying there beside a roll of sticking plaster. Danica 
had dressed her own cut and gone. 

Gone without a word of goodbye—only the appointments 
book lying open beside Corell’s head, with the name Anna 
Wendel underlined in red, followed by a note in Danica’s hand- — 
writing: House call before surgery hours. 

He was alone again. His bright new world had collapsed — 
in ruins around him. 


_ Corell wandered around the apartment that morning, calling 
_ Out Danica’s name. But he knew she was gone for good. If 
_ She had flown straight back to Yugoslavia, she would be land- 
ing in Ljubljana within a few minutes. All the same, he went 
_ from room to room, talking out loud. “Danica—Danica, don’t 
__ be silly, don’t hide! I didn’t mean it like that. Hell I was crazy 
_ with jealousy. I was out of my mind. How could I bear it, 

Danica? A wreck of a man like myself, fifty years old, and 
_ a healthy young man like him... Danica, something snapped 
- inside me, I drank myself stupid the way I used to, but can’t 
_ you understand? Danica—Danica, you haven't really gone, 
have you? You can’t leave me alone like this...” 

It was pointless and ridiculous, he knew that, but all the 
~ same the words gave him some small release. Eventually, when 
_ he was hoarse with talking, he sat hunched on the couch, 
_ staring at nothing. 

The phone rang. It was Mr. Wendel, who had been waiting 
_ for the doctor for an hour. His wife Anna was in bed, her leg 
_ was hurting her... well, he didn’t really think Dr. Corel] would 
have forgotten, but... 
“Al come at once, Mr. Wendel,” said Corell, dully. He 
hung up the phone. As he walked through the apartment again, 
~ pulling open cupboards and drawers, he found that Danica had 
_ not taken any of the things he had bought for her; she had left 
_ with the two suitcases she had brought, that was all. He hung 
the notice she had made out on the front door: No Surgery 
_ Today. Then he went to visit Mrs. Wendel, examined the leg, 
_ put a new dressing on it, and after that he began his familiar 
_ round of all the bars in the Old Town. 
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The grapevine was working well. Word went around from | 
bar owner to bar owner: something seems to be wrong, Corell’s 
at it again for all he’s worth—right now, and it’s only just after 
three in the afternoon, he’s out in Moselstrasse dancing with 
the tarts on the midday shift. Can somebody come around and 
fetch him? 

Pretty Eddy and Beefy Karl were on the scene almost at 
once, but their persuasions were in vain. “Leave me alone!” | 
Corell shouted. “I don’t need any nursemaids! Go away, Eddy, 
you disgusting old queer.” 

Tears came to Pretty Eddy’s eyes, and he retreated. Beefy) 
Karl continued following Corell, like a huge shadow, guardian 
and watchdog combined. He was fervently praying for the 
evening, when His Lordship was due back from a “Business” 
trip to Munich. 4 

About eleven that night, Corell was sitting in the Chico | 
Bar, his fists beating time to the rhythm of the South American 
band, alternately kissing two of the topless dancers from the 
Genuine Indian Ballet. (The girls’ real names were Dorlies and > 
Franzi; one of them came from Neuss and the other from Linz.) 

His Lordship’s entry was typically business-like. He slapped 
the faces of both “Indian dancers,” and they beat a hasty retreat 
to the back of the dimly lit bar. Then he beckoned to the bar | 
owner. How much has he drunk?” 

“Oh, about a thousand dollars’ worth by now.’ 

“Seriously, you bastard,” said His Lordship, menace in his 
voice. The man shrugged. No point getting into a quarrel with 
His Lordship. “Twenty-three dollars.” . 

“Has he paid?” 

“No. Been trying to offer me a gynecological chair as surety. 
What the hell would I want with one of those in the bar? We 
could put on a floor show, maybe—Randy Lola visits the 
Doctor. And get ourselves closed down in double quick time! 
Corell doesn’ t seem to have any money, though.” “ 

“Tl pay.” a 

“Right, Your Lordship.” 

Corell stared at His Lordship when that gentleman replaced 
the girls at his table. “Ah, the big boss,” he said, head jutting 
forward. “Well, if you’re about to preach morality—you, of 
all people!—I shall break up the entire joint. Will you pay for 
that too?” 
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_ “Yes.” His Lordship leaned back. “Right, where’s Danica?” 
~ “Gone!” shouted Corell. 
ea “Why?” ai 
ies “Because another man came along. A man twenty years 
younger than me. / can’t do anything about that, you can’t do 
anything about that. Biological fact. Have to accept it.” 
_ “What’s this man’s name?” asked His Lordship, equably. 
We can make him look older than you within a very short 
bg Bre Doc.” His Lordship leaned over the table. “His name, 


oe 


e “Thanks, Your Lordship, but no. That won’t bring Danica 


_ “Where is she?” 
ae “How should I know?” Corell was lying deliberately. 
“With this man?” 
“No.” Corell made a vague, sweeping gesture. “Some- 
_ where.” 
__ “We’ll find her for you,” said His Lordship firmly. 
; Corell stared at him in surprise. “A few weeks ago you 
were ready to wring her neck.” 
i “Our mistake. We didn’t know your Danica at the time. 
_ Now we do. Danica belongs with you, Doc, and without her 
_ your life isn’t worth living, am I right?” 
“For God’s sake, don’t start me off weeping!” shouted Cor- 
ell. He jumped up, glancing around the bar. “Isn’t there anyone 
__ here who’ll stop this bloody fool pestering me?” he shouted 
through the music. The question was a purely rhetorical one— 
who would dare lay hands on His Lordship? One stranger, 
unaware of the facts of life in this part of Frankfurt, rose 
hesitantly to his feet, and sat down again in a hurry when Beefy 
Karl loomed up, grinning broadly at him. 
, “Could it be,” asked His Lordship, “that Danica’s gone 
back to Yugoslavia?” 

“Nonsense.” Corell made an airy gesture, but His Lordship 
was not deceived. 

‘“‘Whereabouts does she live in Yugoslavia?” 

“Pick your own spot.” 

“Yes, we will,” His Lordship handed the whiskey bottle 
and Corell’s glass to a passing waitress. “You were with Danica 
in Lipica, where Hotel Adolf bungled things so badly. Well, 
that gives us a lead.” 
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“My bottle!” cried Corell, leaping to his feet. “Bring backd 
that bottle!” | 
Karl and the bouncer from the bar eventually managed to 
get Corell in between them and manhandle him to His Lord- 
ship’s car. They drove him back to his own apartment, laid 
him on the sofa, and searched the place. They found nothing — 
either about Corell’s younger rival, or Danica’s exact <7 
in Yugoslavia. 
“Bring him around,” said His Lordship. 

His henchmen dragged Corell to the bathroom and held him — 
under the shower, fully dressed, until he gasped, “Stop that, © 
will you? You won’t get anywhere by drowning me!” : 

After that, dripping wet, he sat facing His Lordship, smoked 
a cigarette, and was handed a drink: a long, cold beer from — 
the refrigerator. [t was very refreshing. Corell’s head cleared; 
looking down at himself, he suddenly felt ashamed. : 

“Well, thank you, Your Lordship,” he said quietly. 

“You'd better change, Doc. You don’t want to catch cold 
just now.” : 

Karl and the bouncer from the bar helped him to undress, 
and suddenly Pretty Eddy was there too, holding out Corell’s 
dressing gown, which he had warmed on the radiator. “This’ll 
do you good, doctor dear.” 

Corell put on the dressing gown, and sat down again. “I’ve _ 
been acting like a pig, haven't I?” he said. 

“You're not yourself, doc.” His Lordship smiled in his usual 
suave manner. 

“Do you want to drink away all you’ve achiewed over these — 
last weeks?” 

“Yes. And finish the job properly this time.’ 

“Aren’t you going to put up a fight for Danica?” 

“Don’t talk like a cheap novel, Your Lordship! Put up a 
fight for her? She’s gone, she finally saw what I was really 
_ like. How can I put up a fight?” 

“Easily enough, Doc. You have to fight yourself.” 

“Your Lordship, kindly don’t go philosophical on me. I 
can’t fight any more. I’m too tired.” 

“And what about your new practice? Your miraculous come- 
back? Don’t you know you’ve turned the entire medical com- 
munity of the city upside down? Are you going to throw all - 
that away? Not if we can help it!” His Lordship raised his 
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elegant cane like a conductor’s beacon. “Doc, you are going 

_to keep this practice of yours open, you are not going to drink 

__any more, you are going to work till you drop. Within a year, 
__ if not sooner, you’ll have the best and biggest practice in the 
__ whole city—and then we’ll go and fetch Danica back. If she 
_ hasn’t already come back of her own accord.” 

- “Danica will never come back.” Corell looked at the men 

_ standing around him. They were smiling encouragingly at 
_ him—with such faith in his powers that he was almost over- 
_ come by emotion. 

-_ “We’ll give you a hand, doctor dear,” said Pretty Eddy 

solemnly. 

___ “Hold on, for God’s sake!” Corell turned back to His Lord- 

__ Ship. “No nasty business with my professional colleagues! This 

isn’t Chicago you know.” 

_ “Chicago is nothing but past history, in our circles!” said 
His Lordship proudly. “Well, what about it, Doc? Think it 
over. Can you really reconcile yourself to losing Danica? Damn 
it, man, you love her!” 

-_Corell did not reply, but his silence was answer enough. 
_ At a sign from His Lordship, the gangsters left the apartment. 
- Karl took down the notice saying No Surgery Today from the 

' door. 

~ Corell stood by the window for a long time, looking out 
into the misty night. Down on the corner, wrapped in fur coats, 
_ Lisa, Erna and Fifi were on the watch for late customers, 
waving to passing cars. But business was bad; it was well after 
~ two in the morning, damp, cold and foggy. Not a good night 
_ for prostitutes. 

Danica will be sitting in the living room in Piran by now, 
~ crying her eyes out, thought Corell. And Petar will be in one 
_ of his rages, shouting and waving his pistol about. And Stana, 
~ quiet as ever but with more worldly wisdom than either of 
them, will be wondering how all this will seem in a few weeks’ 
— time. 

Oh, Danica, if only you were here. 

The fear of losing you forever is too much for me. 

Pressing his forehead to the cold, damp pane, he closed his 
_ burning eyes. 
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For the next few weeks Corell worked like a man possessed. — 
His waiting room was rapidly filling up again, he was out on 


house calls every spare moment he had. After some thought _ | 


and calculation, he sent in an application for permission to. 
open a private surgical hospital in due course. There was some 


initial hostility from certain members of the Medical Society, | 
but the application went through the official mills. There was _ 
really no reason not to grant Corell the permission he wanted; 


his purely medical reputation was excellent, as was his old 
reputation for surgical skill. Nor was this a new idea of his; 
he had been known to have cherished it for some years, before 
tragedy first struck him. 4 


Dr. Willbourg waited for Danica to turn up at her evening | 
course; on the third evening that she failed to come to her 
classes, he drove to Corell’s apartment. He was in luck. Corell 


was at home. 


“Come in,” said Corell, holding the door open. Willbourg | 


hesitated. 
“‘Where’s Danica?” he asked. 


“Do you really want to discuss that out here on the landing?” 


“No.” 


Dr. Willbourg came in. Once in the sitting room he turned” | 


around, trembling with emotion. “What have you done to Dan- _ 


ica, Corell?” he shouted. “Did you knock her about? Fling her 


out? Where is she? If I had a gun here you'd be in real danger 


now!” 


Even to you. Or have you heard anything?” 
“No.” 


to lose.” 
“But I love her!” 


“And you think I don’t? Which of us two loves Danica, and — 


“She’s left us both, Willbourg.” Corell offered him a chair, 
but the younger man remained standing. “The morning after 
that—tragic evening, she’d gone. Without saying goodbye. 


“I’m the loser, Willbourg, not you. You never had Danica ; 


which of us she loves, is for her to decide. Well, she has — 


decided. She’s gone.’ 

“And you're taking it lying down, Corell?” Willbourg> 
looked uncertainly at him. 

“Are you, Willbourg?” 
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~ “No! I shall go to Yugoslavia.” 
“Do you know where Danica lives?” 
__ “No, but you can tell me.” 

“Certainly not, Willbourg. You go and look for Danica. 

(ou’ve got the whole country to search, from the Stiermark 
‘o the Macedonian border, from the Karavanke mountains to 
the Southern Adriatic, it’s all yours, so off you go. Will- 
_bourg...” Corell gave a wry smile. “Until today I feared you 


_ before you, and your confidence—until today. Not now. Now 

~ I see you’re a fool.” 

- “Pd like to kill you, Corell,” said Willbourg, between his 

~ teeth. 

es _ “Listen, shall I tell what you’ll do now? Nothing! You will 

not go to Yugoslavia, you will not kill anyone on Danica’s 

Baccount. Pretty soon you’ll fall in love with another girl, and 

. forget her. You’ll sleep off the memory of Danica with some- 

one else, like sleeping off a hangover.” 

“And what about you?” asked Willbourg, furiously. 

: “No,.1 shan’t do that. I shall always keep Danica in my 
_ heart. She’s gone too deep into me, Willbourg. But you won’t 
understand that till you ’re not just in love, till you really love 

someone. And now—” Corell pointed to the door—‘now you'd 

_ better go.’ 

Dr. Willbourg hesitated. He looked at Corell like a man 

who would like to charge at something and then, at the very 

Jast moment, has doubts about his chances. Then he shrugged 

_ his shoulders, turned on his heel and went to the front door. 

Not until he was out in the stairwell did he look back. 

“I think you misjudge me, Corell,” he said hoarsely. 
“I don’t. If you want to bet on it, let’s say I'll pay you a 
visit some time, in about eight weeks. Unannounced, around 

E raidnight. And I bet you won’t be lying in bed alone.” 
“And you yourself are going to live like a monk?” 
- “You can visit me any time of the day or night, I shall live 
~ on Danica’s memory until she comes back. That will keep me 
_ going a long, long time.’ 
“Words, that’s all.” Willbourg turned up the collar of his 
~ coat. “A man who’s lost a battle finds it easy to dream of what 


victory would have been like.” 
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ae On the tenth of December. Dr. Corell closed his practice for 
four days—with His Lordship’s permission, as that personage, 
jaughing, assured him when Corell called to tell him where he 
vas going. The last four weeks had been weeks of extraordinary 
rofessional success for Dr. Corell. He now had over a thou- 
and health insurance program patients, and a list of private 
yatients which positively alarmed his colleagues. It was not 
e that, as.one member of the Medical Society said, the 
utumn flu epidemic had been on Corell’s side, bringing 
crowds of new patients to his surgery; most of his patients were 
“not simply people with nasty colds, but genuine and serious 
ases Of illness. 

Corell was getting only four hours of sleep a night, some- 
mes hardly that, but word had gone around that Dr. Corell 
was always there when you needed him, and never made any- 
one feel he would rather be at home in bed than with a sick 
atient who needed help. 

It was agreed by the Medical Society that there were no 
rounds for refusing Corell the permission he had applied for 
‘© Open a private hospital. His enemies might be resentful, but 

e had a growing circle of friends who quietly sympathized 
oul him, and it was from these friends that Corell learned the 
edical Society was prepared to take its prodigal son to its 
breast again. 

“And now,” Corell told His Lordship, “I’m going to fetch 
Danica back. I shall be back here in four days’ time—or if I'm 
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ip you’re not, Doc?” 
“Oh, if I’m not you needn’t go looking for me.” 
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He hung up the phone, put his coat on and drove out to the. 
airport. He left the Volkswagen in the huge parking place; 
there was no risk in leaving so rusty an old vehicle there for. 
four days. i 

The Swissair flight for Ljubljana took off at 4:15. It was 
far from full: who was going to fly to Yugoslavia in mid 
December except on business? Corell found a window seat, — 
was given a newspaper by a friendly stewardess, and settled 
down to read it. 

Two rows behind him sat two well-dressed men with pigskin © 
briefcases. Corell did not know them; His Lordship had con- _ 
scipted them from Cologne. Two apparently very respectable 
members of society, whose job it was to make sure that Dr. 
Corell did not commit any new folly in Yugoslavia—and, 
conversely, to keep him from any harm there. 

How will she react, Corell wondered as the plane rose from 
the runway into the gray, wintry sky, how will she react when 
she suddenly sees me in front of her? Maybe she’ll just say, 
“Hullo, Sasha, would you like a glass of tea?” and it will all 
be as if none of this had ever happened. ¥ 

Or would she pick up the nearest chair and throw it at him? 
Would she run at him, beat at him with her fists until she was — 
exhausted, and then fling her arms around his neck? 

Whatever happened, he would see it through. 

He would beg her pardon most humbly—but he would do 
his best to get her back; he hoped to prove the stronger of the 
two of them. 
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Piran in winter seemed cold, almost dead, a town with an icy 
wind blowing through it. The first person Corell met there was 
Dr. Vicivic. 

Vicivic was just leaving a house in Tartini Square where 
he had been making a call, and walked straight into the arms 
of Corell as the latter got out of his hire car. 

“God help us!” said Vicivic, ironic as ever. “I’ve only got 
my small bag with me, and I suppose now I’ll need the large 
one, with all my equipment and dressings. I take it, Sasha, 
you’re on your way to see Robic?” 

ees. 

“Well, I only have two muslin bandages here, that won’t 
be nearly enough. Just wait while I fetch the full first aid kit!” 
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-_ Corell laughed, and held Vicivic back as he was about to 
_ turn away with a flourish. 
z “Where is Danica, Vicivic?” Suddenly, he was very serious. 
_ “How has she taken it all? And don’t say you don’t know 
anything about it. You, of all people, must know the full story. 
How was Danica when she got back here?” 
“She had a bandage around her head and a nasty cut on her 
_ forehead. Thank God, there isn’t any obvious scar left.” Vicivic 
_ leaned against the hire car. “As for Robic, Sasha, he was in 
his fieriest partisan mood. Dravic had to remove him from 
 Tartini Square and put him in the cells in the police station, 
because he would insist on standing right here shouting abuse 
at any German tourists he saw. ‘Pigs—nearly killed my little 
girl, cut my Danica’s head open, pigs, the lot of you!” And 
so on. He was quite beside himself. I had to give him six 
sedative injections before he was anywhere near reasonable 
again. In fact, it’s only about two weeks since Petar has become 
_ normal—and now here you come again! Sasha, you’d really 
better go away; we haven’t had a murder in Piran for years!” 
“I want to speak to Danica, Vicivic.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I love her. Is that so odd?” 

“With you two, yes! If what the pair of you go in for is 
__ love, it’s proof of the way two human beings can enjoy tearing 
each other to bits.” 

“Is Danica at home?” ; 
“No” Vicivic was. now standing in front of Corell in such 
a way that he could not see the souvenir shop. In winter, all 
the stands outside the shop had been taken down; Robic’s wares 
__were limited to newspapers, notepaper, school exercise books, 
magazines, felt slippers, crockery. There was not much trade. 
He spent most of his time sitting around, reading the papers, 
or chatting to his friends when they came to the shop to buy 
a pencil. 

“Then she’s in the shop!” 

__ Corell was about to stride away from the car, but Vicivic 

restrained him. 

: “Dr. Corell!” he said, very formally. “Here in Piran, the 

 Robic family is peaceful at last. It’s winter, everything is fro- 

zen, but next year another spring will come, and that’s how 
it should be. Your summer with Danica is over.” 
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“Not for me, Vicivic. Never, for me.’ 

“Yes, for you too, Corell. Why run after a summer that willl 
never come back?” 

“Vicivic, love can even turn back the seasons.” 

‘Maybe. But Danica has got over it, so leave her in peace.” 

“I don’t believe that.” 

“What?” 


“That Danica’s got ovér it. You’re the family’s doctor, I 


dare say you know them very well. I, too, know many of my 
patients better than they know themselves. But you don’t know 
Danica—not my Danica.” 

“Agreed. But I’ve had several long talks with her.” 


“Words, Vicivic. You know how misleading words can be _ 


when someone wants to hide behind them.” 


“And you know what words can mean when they’re the last — 


thing a person has left. Sasha, I beg you, go back to Frankfurt.” 
“I must see Danica first.” 


“Oh, as you like.” Vicivic stood aside. ““Someone—some ~ 


clever fellow, I forgot who—said defeats don’t happen on the — 


battlefield but earlier, in private, in the brain and the heart.” 
“So are victories, Vicivic.” 


“As usual, you have a point. Corell, you really are the end!” — 
The two men looked at each other, and smiled. They under- — 


stood one another. 


Putting his hands in the pockets of his thick winter overcoat, — 
Corell crossed Tartini Square to the little shop. The window — 


contained a few books and some carved, dark brown wooden 
bowls. 


Two well-dressed gentlemen suddenly appeared around the | 


Tartini Monument, following Corell across the square. 


Behind the counter, Petar raised his head, put down his” 
paper, and looked at Corell with a chilly and indifferent gaze. 
It was a wonderful piece of acting, a superb achievement in 


the way of self-control, as anyone who knew Robic would 
have appreciated. 

And where, Robic was thinking, where the hell is my pistol? 
At home, of course! Who would ever have thought this bastard 


would dare show his face in Piran again? But there it is... you 


should go about armed all the time, as long as there are people 
like this in the world! Cutting my little girl's forehead open! 
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_ Sending her home in tears, saying she wished she was dead! 
_ What has he done to my Danica? 

a. re a : 5 2 

ae Yes?” asked Robic, his voice harsh and rusty. He did not 
even see the two men standing outside the window, staring 
through the glass into the shop. 

“Petar...” said Corell, slowly. 

beeen “I don’t think we’ve met before, have we? Would you like 
__ a newspaper, sir? Or a nice walnut-wood bowl?” 

_____ “Where’s Danica?” asked Corell. His tongue felt leaden. 
_ “Petar, I've come to marry Danica. I’ve been working hard 
in Frankfurt—working till I felt | was doing well enough to 


__ come back here for her. Can’t any of you understand how it 
__ looked to me then? My whole new world suddenly collapsing, 
_ because of a young man who—” 
te “Or how about a shepherd’s rug?” continued Robic, voice 
_ faltering. “Always looks nice, hanging on the wall.” 
“Where is Danica?” shouted Corell. “Petar, I can’t live 
without her!” 
“You can hit her, though,” said Robic, tonelessly. “Cut 
open her pretty forehead . . . you barbarian, you bloody bastard! 
You'll never see her again, never. Not as long as I live!” 
he Reaching quickly under the counter, he produced a large 
_ procelain vase, and swung it up above his head. At this point 
the two elegant gentlemen outside the window suddenly sprang 
to life, flung open the shop door, rushed past the stupefied 
 Corell and around the counter, where they knocked the vase 
out of Robic’s hands. He was taken completely by surprise, 
and they were able to pick him up bodily as if he were a doll. 
At last, realizing what was happening, Robic began to lash 
out, shouting in his sonorous voice, “Help! Murder! Help! I’m 
being assaulted! Police! Police!” 
al But the two men from Cologne were judo experts. They 
tossed Robic over their shouders; he hit the wall, scrambled 
_ upright, lowered his head to charge, was struck in the neck 
and fell to his knees. 
“Murder!” he gasped. “Murder! He wants to kill me. Dan- 
ica, they’re killing your father!” 

Dr. Vicivic strode through the shop door and took in the 
situation at a glance. The two men from Cologne took a dif- 
ferent view of matters: as one of them bent over Petar, still on 
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his knees, the other grabbed Vicivic by the arm, sags to. 
get him slung out of the way. 
But he never did. It was not Vicivic, but his well- dresseds| 


attacker who hit the counter, moaned, and looked around with» 


glazed eyes. 
“[ got my black belt in Belgrade,” said Dr. Vicivic, raising 


a warning finger as the second man approached him. “Corell, | 


I would never have thought you’d act in such poor taste as to” 
bring these gorillas with you!” 

“T assure you, I don’t know them from Adam!” Corell went | 
over to the man lying on the floor and helped him to his feet - 
again. Vicivic must have employed a particularly effective 


with pain. “Look, where did you spring from?” Corell asked © 
him. “And what are you doing here?” 


| 
| 
throw, since his victim was twisted sideways, mouth distorted _ 


“Guardian angels of yours, that’s what we are,” the man — 


informed him. “Not so easy, doing good these days!” 

“I see!” said Vicivic drily. “You're a liar, Corell.” 

“I swear I’d no idea. I never saw these men before in my — 
life. They don’t come from Frankfurt.” 

“Cologne,” said the man standing beside Robic. Suddenly, 
there was a switchblade in his hand. “And anyone who gets 
too close to me squeals, pretty quick!” 


Corell suddenly saw it all. He turned to Dr. Vicivic, who 1 


was standing at a small table unpacking his doctor’s bag. Robic 

had hauled himself up by the counter, and was swaying slightly 

on his feet. s 
“Go on, why don’t you?” he stammered. “Go on, then, 


Sasha, finish me off! Because I'll never tell you where Danica . 


” 


iS. 


Corell shook his head, and turned to Dr. Vicivic. “Look, 


Vicivic, can you tidy this lot up?” he.asked. “Try to explain 


to Petar—about love, I mean. If you can. As it happens, I ; 


don’ t need any of you to help me find Danica.” 

He left the shop, and was out in the street when he heard 
Robic yelling after him. “Stop him! Stop him, by all the saints 
in heaven! Danica mustn’t see him!” 

Then there was further confused noises from the shop; fight- 
ing seemed to have broken out again. Corell crossed Tartini 
Square to the police station. 


At this time of day Dushan Dravic used to sit in his office — 


> Sn a ~S. 
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smoking a cigar, reading the paper to see what was going on 
in the rest of the world, and making philosophical comparisons 
with it and the peace of Piran. He came to the conclusion that 
- Piran might not be the most sophisticated town on earth, but 
‘it was certainly one of the most stable. You could live here 
- without any fear of having the very chair stolen from under 
you as you sat in it. 
However, the sudden appearance of Corell in his office was 
_ proof positive that even Piran had its problems. Dravic got up, 
- straightened his uniform, stretched to his full impressive 
height, and leaned over the table. 
“Ha!” he barked. “Come to give yourself up on account of 
grievous bodily harm offered to a citizen of the Socialist Re- 
public of Yugoslavia? Ill-treatment of a young woman, eh?” 
“Tf want to know where Danica is now, Dushan.” Corell 
took a deep breath. “‘Dushan, I do love her.” 
Dravic thought ruefully of his own formidable wife, and 
sat down, overwhelmed by sudden sympathy. “Now think it 
over, Sasha, do!” he besought his visitor. “Don’t you go run- 
ning after a woman! Love! What’s love? When you're young 
_ you chase a woman, only to regret it later on.” 
“My dear Dushan, I’m not young, I’m fifty!” 
“Ah, but she’s only twenty-three, she'll turn into a demon 
yet. They do. Sasha, all women are demons. What do you 
want with Danica, anyway? Apologize to her and so on?” 
MYes:”” 
Dushan stared at the ceiling of his office. “I wouldn’t be 
apologizing if I’d given my old woman a knock on the head,” 
he said gloomily, “but then I’d never dare do it.” He looked 
_ sadly at Corell. “You want to ask Danica to forgive you?” 
| “Yes, Dushan. Where is she?” 
“You do know what an almighty fool you are? I mean, 
_ begging a woman to—” 

“Yes, yes, | know! I’m the biggest fool in the world, any- 
thing you say, but where—is—Danica?” 

“She’ll get the upper hand of you, you mark my words. 
Here, Sasha, fetch that—here, Sasha, carry this! All your life! 
- Run for it, Sasha, run for it! I’ll forget about my duty, I'll say 

I never saw you—I can justify it, too. I mean, the police are 
there_to protect people, right? You just run for it!” 
“Where—is—Danica?” repeated Corell, very slowly, rais- 
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ing his hands in a pleading gesture. Moisture came to Dushan’ ‘ 
eyes. : 
4 “In Portoroz, working in a greengrocer’s shop opposite the 
Palace Hotel.” 

“Dushan, I’ll be grateful to you all my life!” Corell anes 
forward, took Dravic’s massive face between his hands and 
kissed him on the forehead. “One more thing, if you can man- : 
age it—stop Petar coming to Portoroz. Just for this one day— 
please!” | 

“Well, it’s your funeral, Sasha.” Dravic snorted. Then he | 
rose abruptly, put on his cap, and strode out of the police | 
station. | 

He arrived at the souvenir shop just in time to clear up the | 
little matter of a battle being conducted on two fronts at once, 
since old Robic, bellowing like a wounded bull, was making 
for both the Germans and for Dr. Vicivic. The Germans were 
trying to keep him from pursuing Corell, while Vicivic was 
doing his best to explain that Danica could perfectly well deal 
with Sasha on her own. It was at this point that Dravic entered 
the shop, raised his voice to its full strength, and arrested the 
entire company, which struck him as easily the simplest way. 
to give Corell a good start. 

Petar stared around, calming down quite quickly, and sat 
on a chair, exhausted. Vicivic opened his shirt, and eS 
massaging his neck with an acrid-smelling fluid. 

“He'll never find her,” said Robic. The massage was doing 
him good. “Nobody knows where she is, only us three and 
Stana, isn’t that right, doctor? Isn’t that right, Dushan?” 

They nodded, Dushan with positive enthusiasm. 

“No, he’ll never find her!” he went so far as to say, in very 
loud tones. 

This was overdoing it, and Vicivic cast him a quick glance 
of alarm. Dravic avoided the doctor’s eyes, shrugged his shoul- 
ders very slightly by way of apology, and began to deliver the 
Germans a lecture on the way to conduct oneself COUNCOT AIS : 
in a good Socialist state . 

It was not hard to find the greengrocery in Portoroz. Just. 
as Davic had said, it was one of a row of new shops in a long 
arcade opposite the Palace Hotel. 

Corell parked his hired car right outside the shop, got out, 
and collided with Danica herself at the door. She was juste 
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~ coming out to prop up a notice blown over by the wind. She 
had tied her hair behind her head, was wearing a blue overall, 
» and looked wretched: small and pale, as if she had done a lot 
of crying and her spirit was broken at last. 


They stood there facing one another in the whistling wind, 


| gazing at each other, arms by their sides, breast to breast, 
fon almost mouth to mouth, as if the mere sight and touch of each 
_ other had turned them both to stone. 


rl 
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“Danica—” said Corell, his voice husky with gladness. 
“Sasha—” 

She tried to raise her arms, but could not. 

“Come with me,” he said. 

“Just as [ am?” 

“Just as you are.” 

“In this overall?” 

“Never mind what you’re wearing. Come with me! I’m not 
Ily alive at all, without you.” 

“I know, Sasha.” 

“Do you have your papers with you?” 

“I always have my papers with me.” 

“I’ve got the plane tickets here. We can catch the last flight 


_ to Germany.” 


“What about Father... and Mother?” 
“We'll ring them from the airport at Ljubljana—or from 


Frankfurt. Time’s getting on, Danica, running away from us. 


Wi 


pe 
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Il you come?” 

“Yes, Sasha, yes! You know I will.” 

She held on to her hair with both hands as the wind whipped 
t, blowing it off her forehead. Corell saw the faint red mark 


_ where the skin had been cut and then healed over. He kissed 


the 


narrow scar, then picked Danica up in his arms and carried 


_ her to the car. Back in the shop, someone shouted something. 
~ Danica replied waving over Corell’s shoulder. Then they were 


~ sitt 


ing in the car; they realized they had been driving along for 


‘some time, still gazing at one another, and it was nothing short 
of a miracle that they were still on the road and had not crashed 
into anyone else. 


“Oh, careful, Sasha!” said Danica, resting her head on his 


shoulder. “We've gone through so much already, I don’t want 
to get married in hospital!” And he laughed like a boy, put his 
arm around her shoulders and went on driving with one hand, 
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as if he were only just twenty, not fifty, and the whole world 
was before him. 

“Why were you so long coming?” she asked, just before 
they reached Ljubljana. | 

“T’ve been working—working like a horse. Listen: I have 
a thousand insurance policy patients on my list, and a big 
private practice; next year I hope to open my own private 
hospital—I’ ve been talking to the banks about it. I wanted to_ 
show you what I can do.” 4 

“But I know, Sasha, I know!” She leaned against him again, 
caressing his face. Her hand stopped, just below the eyes. 
“Sasha, you’re crying.” ae | 

“It’s the wind blowing in my face,” said Corell, rather too 

loud. “Hell, it’s the wind.” 5 

She nodded. All the windows were closed; there ¥ was no 
wind at all in the car. She wiped the moisture from.his cheeks 
with her hand, and then put it to her lips. “A wind from the | 
sea,” she said. “It’s salty.” 

He did not reply, but she saw his cheek muscles working. 

“I’m crying too, Sasha,” she said gently. “Feel—it’s the 
wind from the sea...” z 

With his free hand, he stroked her delicately boned face, — 
wiping away her tears. The first lights of the city came to meet 
them; it had grown dark, with that dull winter darkness that 
makes everything alike, blurs shapes, smooths over rough= 
nesses: a gray twilight where heaven and earth become one, 
everything merging together. 

“People will stare at me in my blue overall,” she said. 

“No one will stare at you, Danica, except to admire you.” 

The last plane for Munich was waiting on the runway of 
Ljubljana Airport. Corell left the car outside, showed his tick- 
ets, picked Danica up again and ran over the tarmac with her. 

He ran as if he were running for his life, and indeed*he was — 
carrying his life in his arms. It was a wonderful feeling, and — 
at that moment there was not a living soul in the world with 
whom Alexander Corell would have changed places. 


Following is an excerpt from 


DOCTOR ERICA WERNER 


H. G. Gunther's next novel from Jove, coming 
in February 1981 


She stood in the long, white-tiled corridor, feeling lost and 
rather nervous. No one took any notice of her. 

__ Some of the surgical team were already at work behind the - 
big opaque glass swinging doors, edged with rubber to keep 
-them silent. Other doctors were standing around in groups in 
the corridor, talking and smoking. They had left their operating 
coats in the preparation rooms, and leaned against the wall in 
their white trousers and short-sleeved shirts, discussing the 
operations. 

_- No one had noticed the young resident join them. When she 
ca me up to her colleagues, and said, “Good morning!” they 
briefly returned her greeting, and went back to their conver- 
sation. 

Dr. Erica Werner studied the day's timetable, pinned up on 
the board: 10:00 a.m., neuroma, Dr. Bornholm, Theater 1. 
Her case! The first time she was to assist at an operation, 
3 nere in this huge hospital building, so full of human pain and 
hopes. She had been assigned to the operation the previous 
evening, and had hurried off to the library to read everything 
she could lay hands on relating to nerve tumors. She had sat 
up half the night, reminding herself of the operating procedure. 
By the time she had finished, she had just one thought in her 
mind: I hope to God Dr. Bornholm doesn’t look at me—if he 
does I’m bound to do everything wrong! 

She glanced at the clock at the end of the corridor. Nine- 
thirty. Another half-hour to go. She stepped back from the 
~ board to make way for a stretcher being rolled out of a nearby 
room. A body lay there, flat, breathing heavily and covered 


up to the chin: a boy’s pale face, relaxed under the anesthetic. 
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The conversation of the doctors died down as a thickset man 
of medium height came out of the operating theater. His white 
hair was damp with sweat and his glasses were steamed up. 


He looked sharply at the group of waiting doctors in the cor-_ 


ridor, then turned away without a word, walking briskly after 
the stretcher. 
Professor Rahtenau, uncrowned king of the hospital. 


As the door swung behind him, the doctors let out sighs of — 
relief. “Seems to have gone all right,” said one of them. “At | 


least the old man’s not grousing about anything. Relax, every- 
one!” 


| 


Erica went over to the ‘group standing outside Theater Ls 
e ae 
Dr. Bornholm’s team, of which she was to be a member today. — 


Another stretcher came out of the elevator, and was wheeled © 


along the corridor. A girl of about twenty stared at all the white - 


figures with wide, frightened eyes. 


Erica went up to the stretcher. The girl was a patient in her 
own ward; she had come in a couple of days before. On seeing 


her X-rays, Dr. Bornholm had commented, almost with plea- 
sure, “Hulking great tumor to the rear of the mediastinum. — 
We'll have to have that out! Get the patient prepared for op- 


eration the day after tomorrow, will you?” 


And he had gone off, taking no more notice of Erica, who 
stood there for several minutes longer, the X-ray plates in her 
hand. So that was him! Dr. Alf Bornholm, Senior Lecturer in 
Medicine! All the women patients were crazy about him. Pro-_ 
fessor Rahtenau himself had expressed admiration of Born- 
holm’s diagnoses. They said his surgical skill was breathtaking. — 


Leaning over the stretcher, Erica laid her hand on the girl’s | 


forehead. It was wet with perspiration. 


“There’s nothing to worry about,” she said quietly. “Dr. — 


Bornholm himself is going to perform the operation...” 


“A...a hulking great tumor, that’s what he said. Oh, I'm 


so scared!” The girl groped for Erica’s hand. 


“That’s just the way doctors sometimes talk. You won't 
feel anything at all. When you come around from the anes- — 


thetic, it'll all be over, and you'll be quite well again in six 
weeks’ time.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Erica nodded, gently stroking the girl’s thin face. 


d. “Am Epos to intubate oe or what?” 
Erica straightened up. “You’re very polite today!” 
“Hullo, hullo, who’s this, then?” The anesthetist wagged 
his head. “A sensitive lady colleague, that’s what we’ve got! | 
Well, Dr. Bornholm will be here in fifteen minutes, and if I 
haven't done the intubation on that girl by then there’ll be 
trouble. Mind, I suppose I could tell him we don’t need to 
intubate, we have a young lady here who anesthetises by the 
laying on of hands!” 
____ The doctors in the corridor laughed. Furious, Erica turned 
her back on them. The stretcher with the frightened girl on it 
__ was wheeled into the preparation room of Theater 1. Idiots, 
she thought. They just act like that because I’m a girl—and 
look how apprehensive they were when the Professor came 
along! 
__ She was going back toward the notice board, head bent, 
_when she bumped into someone and looked up, startled. 
a _ It was the surgeon, Dr. Bornholm. He too was surprised; 
he was not used to having his six-foot height overlooked. 
“Hold on there!” he said. “Make a habit of ramming your 
_ colleagues in the rib cage, do you?” 
_ Erica stepped back. “Sorry, Dr. Bornholm. I’m furious, 
that’s all! There are some pretty childish people around here!” 
- Bornholm glanced at the grinning doctors, then back at 
rica. Her face was flushed, her blue eyes blazed with anger. 
retty girl, he thought. Young, too. 
_ “It’s always the same, Dr. Werner. Men like to think them- 
selves superior. Take no notice!” 
He got a packet of cigarettes out of the pocket of his white 
coat, and offered it to Erica. She shook her head. “How long 
have you been with us?” 
“Only a fortnight, Dr. Bornholm. I’m on Ward 3. It’s my 
first job.” 
“A whole fortnight, and I haven’t seen you before?” 
“Actually you have.” Erica bent her head. “I showed you 
the X-rays for today’s operation, but I don’t expect you'd 
_ remember...” 
“What a shame!” Bornholm laughed, and patted Erica’s 
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shoulder. “Well, we’ll have to do something about that! I guess — 
_ Tl have quite a bruise on my chest; I shall call it—what’s your © 
name, by the way?” 

“Erica Werner.” “| 

“Fine: I shall name the bruise haematoma Erica Werner.” — 

Erica felt herself blushing to the roots of her hair, but Born- _ 
holm did not seem to notice. “Everything ready?” he asked, © 
turning to his team. 

“The patient’s just being intubated.” 

Bornholm looked at the clock. Another ten minutes to go. 
“Right,” he said. “Let me introduce your new colleague, Dr. — 
Erica Werner. You don’t seem to have given her much of a 
welcome! I hope you'll show more courtesy in the future.” 

And he preceded the others into the preparation room. They — 
stood back, looking at Erica. “After you!” said one of them, — 
so much irony in his tone that Erica firmly stood her ground, | 
and entered the room last. 

“We’ll perform a transpleural rear mediastinotomy,” said 
Bornholm, scrubbing up under the hot tap. “The tumor’s — 
roughly central; I’d like the patient prone, in Overholt’s po- — 
sition.” 

The senior resident on the team nodded. Erica watched him — 
phoning instructions through to the operating theater. 

Bornholm stood with his dripping hands raised while one — 
nurse tied a rubber apron around him and another put on his 
gloves. His cap and mask were taken out of the sterile con- 
tainers. The telephone buzzed. It was the theater sister calling 
through to say everything was ready. 

“Right,” said the senior resident. 

“You're Number 4 on this team,” Bornholm told Erica. 
“Remember, when I give the word I want you to apply clamps — 
and keep the edges of the wound well open.” 

“Tl do my best,” said Erica quietly. es 

“That’s the girl!” Bornholm gave her an encouraging nod. _ 

She watched in fascination as he opened up the mediastinal 
cavity, exposing the pleural arch and the big tumor: a growth — 
almost the size of a fist, already starting to press on the upper — 
vena cava, and with it the veins of the neck and thoracic cavity. 

“Quite a lump, eh?” said Bornholm, pleased. “Twenty years © 
ago operating on this sort of thing was still a considerable feat, 
while our parents’ generation couldn’t do anything about it at 


d our grandparents’ generation couldn’t even diagnose 

We’ve come a long way. About the only thing that still has 
aten is the common cold!” : 

The doctors laughed. One had to laugh at Bornholm’s jokes; 

‘was an up and coming man. 

Bornholm carefully cut out the neuroma. The other members 

a the team arrested the hemorrhaging and kept the exposed 
horacic cavity clear with a suction apparatus. Bornholm made 

the last few incisions with an electric knife. The fine blood 

vessels sealed off of their own accord as he did so. 

When he had cut out the tumor, Bornholm looked at Erica, 


“Not so tight,” said Bornholm gently. “Don’t squash it.” 
4 _ Erica looked down at her hands. There lay the bleeding 
tumor, the deadly thing Bornholm had just cut out of the girl’s 
body. Only a disgusting lump of tissue now. 

ae _ She threw it into the bucket under the operating table. Born- 
x nolm’s senior assistant cleaned out the cavity. The anesthetist 
was sitting behind the patient’s head, his stethoscope taped to 

her chest, while the needles of the dials beside him quivered. 
- “Breathing normal—pulse weak—heartbeat irregular—” 
Bornholm made a gesture, and a blood transfusion apparatus 
was brought up and attached. While fresh blood flowed into 
_ the girl’s body, he searched the depths of the thoracic cavity 
_ for any smaller tumors that might be present. Erica shone a 
and-held light into the cavity. She could smell warm blood, 
nd the reek of the tumor they had just removed. 
“Nothing left,” said Bornholm, satisfied. “We can close it 
up again.” He nodded to the senior resident, and stepped back 
| i ‘om the operating table. His job was done; closing the wound 
_ was work for his assistants. 

“You come with me, Dr. Werner,” he said. “Our colleagues 
can finish the job.” 
Erica obeyed. She did not see the other doctors watching 
er as she left the theater. 

_“What’s up with him?” asked the senior resident, putting 
in a stitch inside the pleural cavity. “How long’s he been taking 
an interest in the junior staff?” 
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“Since they started coming young, female and pretty?2| 
Number 2 reached out to the nurse holding the instruments for 
a threaded needle. 

“Come off it! Bornholm has other plans! The Prof’ S daugh- 
ter, I’m told, no less. Couldn’t be a better step to take on the 
onward and upward path.” 

“Don’t talk bosh!” The anesthetist checked the patient’s” 
breathing and-heartbeat. “Get a move on and close that wound! | 
I could do with a cup of coffee. Laced with cognac, preferably. 
Anyway, Bornholm has too good a notion of his own worth 
to get involved with a girl like little Dr. Werner.” 

The doctors went on working in silence. There was an | 
occasional clink as they handed forceps, retractors or clamps — 
back to the nurse. | 

The life of a human being had been saved. | 

The comfortable armchairs in the senior surgeon’s room — 
were so deep that a woman could sit back comfortably only 
if she pulled her skirt up. Bornholm had a liking for a pretty 
feminine leg. | 

Erica perched on the edge of her chair, watching Bornholm — 
take two glasses from a wall cupboard and pour dark golden 
cognac from a cut glass decanter. , 

“Make yourself comfortable, Dr. Werner,” he said. Pretty, 
slim legs, he thought. Strong, slender ankles. Long thighs. 
Attractive face, too. Not beautiful, but attractive. Nothing out 
of the ordinary really, but full of youth and intelligence. A_ 
face you might have seen on thousands of girls, but for the 
blue eyes, which held both strength of will and an ops 
of dreaminess: an intriguing mixture. 

Erica raised her glass to him and drank a small sip of cognac. - 
It tasted rather soapy, she thought. French cognac, though— 
it was only the fourth time in her life she’d ever drunk French 
cognac. 

“You come from Munich?” Bornholm asked. Erica put her 
glass down on the arm of the chair. 

“Yes. My father was a representative for a firm there, till 
he died in a car accident. Mother opened a bookshop to keep - 
us both so I could go on with my studies. I had to do some 
coaching and work in nursery schools in the vacation, but I 
finally made it and qualified. Z 

“Good for you.’ 
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was looking Erica over. Not very experienced I’d say, _ 
tht. Probably did nothing but work for years, all through 
d training—no time left for herself. “And you ’re attracted _ 


st why do men always see us as second- class citizens?” 
a raised her eyebrows. “You think we should all stick to 
ing pediatricians?” 

_ “Well, children are a woman’s business, surely?” 

‘Oh, dear... here we go again!” Erica buttoned her white> 
. “Well—thank you very much for the cognac. I’d better 
and see the patient. She’ll be coming around by now.” 
The doctor on duty in your ward will do that.” Dr. Born- 
holm poured himself another cognac. “I have a different job 
r r you. We’re keeping a few of our out-patients under ob- 
rvation in their own homes. There’s a bronchial carcinoma 
nong them. ’'m visiting him tomorrow morning; you can 
come with me.’ 

_ “Pm supposed to be on the ward tomorrow.” 

_ “Pll get them to switch that with another of the housemen. 

% like you to see this case. Ten tomorrow, at the front en- 
trance.’ 

_ Erica left the room sedately. Once out in the corridor, how- 
sver, her excitement overcame her. She ran upstairs to her 
e bedroom and dropped breathlessly on the bed. 

He spoke to me, she thought. He took me into his room! 
ave me a cognac! He’s going to take me with him to see 
Eeivate patients! 

The great Dr. Bornholm! The answer to every girl’s dream! 
She suddenly identified the curious feeling that was pulsing 
‘ough her body, making her heart thump so wildly. Fear, 
ire fear, combined with an admission to herself: I’m the same 
the rest, I’m attracted to him too. 
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